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One need not go to the Holy Land to find 
“two women” ‘grinding at a mill,” as the an- 
cient mill is still to be found among the Irish 
peasants, The mill consists of two stones about 
22 inches in diameter, the lower being about an 
inch smaller than the upper. The upper face of 


the lower stone is convex, and has in its center a°* 








A PRIMITIVE MILL IN; IRELAND. 


strong pivot. The upper stone, which is con- 
cave on the lower side, to match the face of the 
lower stone, has a three-inch circular hole in 
its center; across this hole is fixed a strong 
piece of wood, which has upon its under side 
a hole extending part way through to serve as 





a socket for the pin in the lower stone. By | 


means of this cross-piece and the pin the two 
stones are kept together, and by placing bits of 
leather in the socket or hole in the cross-piece 
the two may be separated more or less as the 


‘meal is required to be coarser or finer. A handle 


is fixed on the upper stone. As in olden 
times, this mill requires two women to work it, 
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\ Boston.NEng- || N. Y¥.City, Ct., Washington, 
/ land, N. York | Philadelphia, Mary land, 
a State, Michi- New Jersey, Virginia, en- 
S|}<|/ gan, Wiscon-|| Penn. Ohio. || tucky, Missou- 
S | $ || sin, Jowa, and || Indiana, and || ri, and Caii- 
a |= Oregon. Lliinois. Sornia. 
Sim ot eoeeeeateneentanel a 
Ae | aS | Pre Fe ee 
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H.M/H.M/H. M. | nM) HM) Et M. || H.M/H.M/H. M. 
1|/M 4 26/7 30) 9 26 || 4 32/7 24) 9 19 |) 4 37/7 19) 911 
2/7 || 4 25/7 31) 10 21 || 4 81/7 25) 10 14 | 4 31/7 19) 10 7 
3 | W]| 4 25/7 32] 11 8 || 4 31/7 26) 10 57 || 4 36)7 20) 10 50 
4|T || 4 24/7 82] 11 42 || 4 30/7 26] 11 37 || 4 36/7 20) 11 82 
5 | F || 4 24/7 33)morn || 4 30 7 27)morn \| 4 36 7 21)morn 
6 |S || 4 23/7 33) 0 11 || 4 29/7 27; O 8// 4 35/7 21) O 4 
7|S || 4 23)7 34) 0.33 || 4 20)7 28) 0 86 |! 4 35/7 22) 0 33 
8|M 4 23/7 35 0.59 || 4 29,7 29] 0 53 1| 4 35/7 23) 0 58 
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17| Wil 4 22/7 39) 10 53 || 4 28/7 33) 10 48 | 4347 27 10 43 
18 | T || 4 22/7 39) 11 23 || 4 28/7 83 11 19 || 4 34/7 27 11 16 
19 | F || 4 22/7 39) 11 46 || 4 28/7 33) 11 43 || 4 34/7 27) 11 41 
20/S || 4 22/7 39 morn || 4 23,7 33)morn || 4 34:7 27;morn 
21) S || 4 23/7 39) 0 7|| 4 297 34 0 5 || 4 35,7 28) 0 4 
22 | M || 4 23/7 89) 0 26 || 4 29:7 34 0 26 || 4 35)7 28) 0 26 
23 | 'T || 4 23/7 40] 0 43|| 4 207 84) 0 45 || 4 35/7 28) 0 46 
24! W)) 4 23/7 40) 1 3/| 4 29/7 34) 1 6)/ 4 357 28) 1 8 
25 | T || 4 23/7 40] 125 || 4 297 81] 198 || 4 857 29) 182 
26) F || 4 23/7 40) 1 49 || 4 29/7 85) 154 |) 4 35.7 29) 1:59 
2718S || 4 24/7 40) 2 21 || 4 30/7 35) 2 26 || 4 36;7 29) 2 32 
28) S || 4 24/7 40) 2538 )| 4 30.7 35) 8 4 |) 4 367 29) 311 
29 | M || 4 24/7 40) 3 47)|| 4 30/7 35) 3 54 || 4 36,7 29) 4 2 
80'T 114 25/7 40) 4491] 4 8117 351 455 11457:7 291 5 8 
PHASES OF THE MOON. 
MOON. |BOSTON. N. YORE. | WASI'N. CHA’STON |CHICAGO. 
D.|H. M. A. M. nt. M. H. M. H. M. 
8d Quart.| 7; 8 34 m. | 8 22 m.| 810 m.| 758 m. | 7 2 m. 
New M’n}{4/ 2 8 m. | 156 m./ 144 m.} 182 m./1 2 m. 
Ist Quart}21| 3 16 ev. | 3 4 ev.| 2 52ev.| 1 40 ev, | 2 10 ev. 
Full M’n!29| 2 dey. | 152 ev. | 1 40 ev.) 1 23 ev. | 0 53 ev. 
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Every spring furnishes renewed evidence of the 
advantage of underdraining, and also, on many 
soils, of fall plowing. On our own farm we were 
able to sow oats and peas April 21st on sod plowed 
this spring. Barley we sowed April 25th. This is 
late sowing, but it is the best we could do, and if 
the land had not been underdrained it could not 
have been plowed and sowed for a week or ten 
dayslater. This often makes the difference between 
a good and a poor crop. We have had an unusually 
cold and backward spring. Winter wheat was 
much injured by freezing weather and cold winds 
in March and April. On wet land it has been badly 
winter-killed—or, more correctly, spring-killed. 
On many farms in our own vicinity not a furrow was 
plowed until the first of May. Farmers who can 
raise'good crops this year will probably have no 
reason to regret the time and money they have 
spent in draining, cleaning, and enriching their 
farms or in improving their stock. 

We hope and believe that we shall see no more 
25-cent corn for some years. We shall hear little 
about “ over production.” The railroad magnates 
will learn that farmers will not long continue to 
raise crops and sell them at a loss. And farmers 
will learn that it is better to sell their hay and 
grain in the form of beef, pork, mutton, cheese, 
butter, and wool than to transport it long distances 
to market in the raw state. Clean land, larger 
crops per acre, better breeds of stock, and more 
liberal feeding are the fundamental planks in the 
American Agriculturist’s platform. Here we have 
stood for years and here we now stand. We wish 
every farmer in the United States to join our party. 


——o—- 

Hints about Work. 
The Season is Late, and much land intended for 
spring grains has not been sown. 
Corn may still be Planted.—The small, early, 
northern varieties are the best for late planting. 
Put in all the Crops you can take good care of. 
They are likely to be wanted. 
Corn Planted by Hand may be soaked in warm, 
soft water for twenty-four to thirty-six hours. If 





ee 
the land is moist, mellow, and warn, it will s00n 
germinate and grow rapidly. : 

Pour the Soaked Corn and water on to a sieve, ang 


after the water has drained off spread it out to dry 
for an hour or two, and then dust it over with plas- 
ter and stir it with the hand until every kerne} is. 
coated with plaster. This will not only make jt 
easier to separate in dropping, but it will help the 
growth of the young plants. We have dropped 
soaked corn with a drill, but it is, of course, necesg-. 
sary to calculate for the increased size of the corn 
and also to see that there is no clogging or crushing 
of the grain. , 

‘orn for Fodder may be sown any time thig 
month. You must have rich, dry, clean, and mel- 
low land. If it can be avoided, never sow broad- 
cast. Drill or drop in rows 244 to 3 feet apart, go 
that you can use a horse hoe to clean and mellow 
the land. Use plenty of seed, say from six to eight 
kernels to each foot in the row. 

Beans are usually drilled or dropped in rows 21 
feet apart. If dropped in hills a foot,apart in the 
rows, put from four to six beans in each hill. This 
plan facilitates hoeing and pulling. If drilled ing 
continuous row use a little more seed, say eight or 
ten beans in a foot. Go over the field after the 
drill and see that all the beans are covered. 


The Depth of Planting depends very much on the 
kind of soil and on its condition. On light soil 
seed may be put in deeper than on heavy soil. At 
this season it is necessary to plant deep enough to 
reach the moist earth, say from one to three inches 
deep. 

Harrowing is rarely done as thoroughly as it 
should be. It is very important to make a fine, 
mellow seed-bed. . 

Rolling is also too much neglected. Roll and 
then harrow and then roll again until you have 
four or five inches of fine surface soil. Such a soil 
will attract and retain moisture. 

Swedes Turnips or Ruta-bagas should be sown 
about the middle of the month or before. The soil 
should be made as fine and mellow as possible. 
Drill in rows 24% feet apart, using two to three 
pounds of seed per acre. The object of such thick 
seeding is to give some of the plants a chance to 
get ahead of the so-called turnip-fly or beetle. If 
possible, drill in with the seed two or three hun- 
dred pounds of superphosphate per acre, mixed 
with three or four times its bulk of sifted coal 
ashes. Thin out the plants when in the rough leaf 
to a foot apart in the rows. Do not neglect to roil 
the land immediately after sowing. 

Mangel- Wurzel or Beets should now be ready to 
hoe. Thin out to fifteen inches apart. If it is 
necessary to transplant, be careful to dig up the 
plants with the hoe, and not pull them up out of 
the hard earth and thus strip off the soil and fine 
roots. In hoeing, do not cut too deep. In hoeing 
turnips, it will not hurt the plants to take away 
nearly all the soil from their roots; but this is not 
the case with mangels. The less the soil around 
the roots of the young plants is disturbed the 
better. Cultivate-every week or ten days, You 
should have a narrow tooth horse hoe, so as not to 
throw the earth on to the young plants. 

Fight the Weeds.—Fight them as you would fight 
a fire. Donotlet them get beyond your control. 
Kill them while in the seed-leaf. On loose, mellow 
soil, a fine harrow, if used just as the weeds are 
breaking through the soil, will kill them by the 
million ; but if delayed a few days in warm, grow- 
ing weather it will have comparatively little effect. 

Start the Cultivator the moment you can see the 
rows of corn, or potatoes, or mangels. The out- 
side teeth of the cultivator should be bright, sharp, 
and as thin as possible consistent with the neces- 
sary strength, and they should be set so as to 
throw the earth towards the center of the row. 
With a good cultivator the soil may be stirred 
within an inch of the plants, and leave little neces- 
sity for hand hoeing. 

Summer Fallows must not be neglected. In break- 
ing up sod land use three horses abreast, and 








turn over a good furrow. Then roll, and afterwards 
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harrow thoroughly lengthwise of the furrows. In 
a week or so put on a two or three horse cultivator, 
and in a few days follow with a harrow and then 
cultivate again as soon as any weeds appear. 
Whether it is best to plow only once, or two or 
three times, is a disputed point. Whichever plan 
you adopt, let the work be done thoroughly. That 
plan is best, other things being equal, which causes 
the most weed seeds to germinate and then kills 
the plants. 

Rainy Days can be turned to good account in 
getting ready for haying, in cleaning and white- 
washing cellars, in repairing broken tools and im- 
plements, and putting everything in order. 

Hang Things up.—Do not throw plow-points, 
cultivator-teeth, wheels, coulters, harrow-teeth, 
chains and pieces of chain, rings, clevis, extra 
whippletrees, neck-yokes, etc., into some dark and 
dusty corner, but put some wire round them and 
hang them up where they can be seen. 

Grind Hoes, and keep them constantly bright 
and sharp. Spades also, and if you have a power 
grindstone it will pay well to grind coulters, culti- 
vator-teeth, and plow-points. 

Clover should be cut for hay as soon as the earli- 
est blossoms begin to get brown. There can be no 
doubt that early cut hay is more nutritious, or at 
any rate more readily digested, than when tke grass 
or clover is allowed to get ripe. 

Timothy and other grass, if intended for con- 
sumption on the farm, should also be cut early. If 
to be sold for city horses, you will get more hay, 
and a better price, by letting it grow until the seed 
is beginning to form. 


In Curing Clover Hay, our own plan is to start 
the machines in the afternoon and keep cutting 
until dark. Dew orrain will not hurt grass while it 
is green. The next morning, after the dew is off, 
rake the partially dried grass into small windrows 
with a steel rake. Turn them immediately after 
dinner, and towards night rake into larger wind- 
rows and put into cock. Turn or spread out the 
cocks the next morning, and draw in the hay in 
the afternoon. 

Milch Cows should now furnish a full pail of rich 
milk. See that they have access to plenty of fresh 
water. Unless the grass is unusually rich, from 
one to two pints of corn-meal stirred in a pail of 
water and given twice a day will often prove 
profitable. 

Calves and young stock should have the best of 
pasture and more or less corn-meal soaked in water 
or cooked. The quantity will depend on the age 
and other circumstances. As a rule, from half a 
pound of meal to one pound for each 100 Ibs. of live 
weight will not be over-feeding. 


Sheep.—The above rule will apply to sheep. The 
English farmers find it profitable to give grain or 
oilcake to their fattening sheep and lambs even 
when running in rich pastures. 

Ewes and Lambs should have good pasture and 
access to water. The lambs will pay well for a 
little grain fed in an inclosure separate from the 
ewes. For scours, change the pasture and let the 
sheep have what hay they will eat. 

In Washing Sheep, be careful to keep the nose 
and mouth of the sheep out of the water. Tag the 
sheep before washing. 

Lambs should be dipped in a solution of carbolic 
soap to kill ticks. Repeat in two or three weeks. 

Swine should have access to fresh water and the 
run of a good clover or grass pasture. Let them 
haye coal or wood ashes, salt, sulphur, and char- 
coal—all they will eat. 


Young Pigs are unusually scarce, and pork is 
likely to bring good prices, Feed liberally. Give 
the young pigs all the milk. The old ones can get 
along without it. The secret of producing good 
and cheap pork is to get an improved breed and 
teed liberally, especially while the pigs are young. 

Nothing will Pay Better than to cross common 
sows with a thorough-bred boar of a well-estab- 
lished and highly improved breed, such as the 
Essex, Suffolk, or Berkshire. Now is the best time 





to order a young, two months’ old boar. He will 
be ready for moderate use next fall and winter. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 

June will bring its abundance of fruits and flow- 
ers; strawberries, raspberries, currants, and other 
small fruits will follow each other in quick succes- 
sion; the early vegetables should also yield an 
abundant supply. Weeds will grow rapidly in the 
now warm soil, and should be destroyed as soon as 
they appear. Some crops may have failed owing 
to too early sowing or too wet weather; all such 
should be replanted at once before it is too late. 
In a favorable season seeds will germinate very 
rapidly, and it is not too late to sow and expect a 
fair crop of most things. Succession crops ought 
to be sown all the season; corn if sown every two 
weeks, even until July, will generally pay, for if it 
fails to produce a crop of ears the fodder is the 
best possible food for cows. 


—_—-—— 
Orchard and Nursery. 


Trees set out this spring will need attention, to 
see that they acquire proper shape. Where buds 
appear which are not needed for branches rub 
them off. Do not allow the trees to be displaced 
by the wind; to prevent this, two or three large 
stones placed around the roots are better than 
stakes for keeping them in place. See that the 
trees have open heads; low heads are better than 
high ones. 

Grafts set last month will require attention. Re- 
move shoots which start on the stock, so that all 
the nourishment may be given to the graft. If two 
cions have been put on the same branch, remove 
the smaller if there is danger from crowding. 

Budded Stocks.—Sometimes the shoot from the 
bud is so vigorous that the newly formed wood is 
not strong enough to withstand the winds; when 
this is the case they should be staked. 

Pruning.—June, by most orchardists, is consid- 
ered the best month in which to prune, especially 
where large limbs are to be removed. Cover the 
wounds with liquid grafting-wax, paint, or other 
protection to prevent decay. 

Orchards containing young trees should be cul- 
tivated in such a manner as to keep the soil mel- 
low; this may be done by planting crops between 
the rows, to which plenty of manure is given. 

Thinning can hardly be too severely practiced 
upon young trees, and older ones are greatly bene- 
fited if half or more of the fruit is removed. The 
quality of the remaining fruit will be enough im- 
proved to repay the trouble. Thinning will give a 
crop of fruit every year. 

Seed-Beds of evergreen and deciduous trees will 
need shading with screens of lattice-work or ever- 
green boughs. The shading must_be so arranged 
that air can circulate freely around the plants. 

Insects. —He who would have good fruit as well 
as healthy trees must keep a sharp lookout for 
every species of injurious insect. Caterpillars of 
all kinds will have to be looked after sharply. 
Another very destructive insect is the 

Borer.—The parent deposits the eggs near the 
base of the tree, where they are hatched, and the 
young borers work themselves into the tree. To 
prevent this, wrap a piece of thick paper around 
the tree, the lower edge of which should be below 
the surface of the soil. 

Slugs appear on the leaves of the pear and 
cherry, and are small, green, and slimy. Lime 
or ashes dusted over will destroy them. 

—_—<_— 


Fruit Garden. 


Strawberries, —If not mulched before this, attend 
to itat once. Any material which will keep the 
fruit from being soiled will do. If the crop is to 
be marketed, provide plenty of baskets and crates 
for shipping. 

Blackberries.—Do not allow the new canes to 





grow over five feet; when they reach this hight 
pinch off the end. This will induce the growth of 
side branches; these ought to be stopped when 
they reach a length of eighteen inches. ; 

Raspberries. —Four new canes to a stool are 
enough, unless more are wanted for planting. 
A good plan for training is to tie the canes to a 
wire stretched along the row, and attached at each 
end to a firmly-set post. 

Currants.—Apply a heavy mulch of litter to 
keep the weeds down as well as to keep the ground 
moist. Give the bushes a dusting with powdered 
white hellebore if attacked by borers. 

Grape- Vines. —If vigorous, healthy vines are 
wanted, do not allow but one shoot to grow the 
first season after planting. Rub off all other 
shoots, and keep this one tied toa stake during 
the season. Young vines should not be allowed to 
overbear; two bunches to a shoot are enough. 
For training older vines there haye been recom- 
mended a great many plans. Any may be adopted 
which keep up a supply of bearing wood down 
near the ground. :; 

Insects will be troublesome here as well as in the 
orchard, and should be carefully looked after, and 
the larger beetles and caterpillars removed by 
hand-picking. 

agi 


Kitchen Garden. 


Work will be lively here from the constant hoe- 
ing and cultivating required to keep the weeds 
under subjection. 

Hoe and Rake.—These are both necessary imple- 
ments in the garden, and should be kept sharp. 
The wheel-hoe described in a former number of 
the Agriculturist is a great improvement over the 
old form; with this a man will do twice as much 
work and do it better than with a common hoe. 
The bayonet hoe or its improvement, the lance- 
head hoe, are very useful in weeding and thinning 
out the rows of carrots, parsnips, etc. 

Seeds of many things can be sown now and with 
the prospect of a good crop. Beets sown now will 
make a rapid growth, and even until the first of 
July the prospect of a crop is good. 

Asparagus.—Do not cut after the peas are plenty. 
Hoe over the bed occasionally to keep down the 
weeds, and if there is well-rotted manure to be 
had apply now. 

Beans.—Continue to plant the bush sorts for 
late snaps. 

Beets,—Keep the early sorts well hoed, and thin 
as soon as large enough to handle. The thinnings 
make good ‘‘greens.’”? Sow early sorts now for 
succession. 

Cabbage.—Transplant the early and medium sorts 
from the seed beds and sow for late. The cold- 
frame and very early hot-bed plants will now be fit 
for the table or for market. When: the early crop 
is harvested the land should be plowed and man- 
ured for other crops. 

Carrots.—It is not yet too late to sow, but it 
should be done at once. Keep the young plants 
free from weeds. 

Celery.—Young plants in the seed-bed should not 
be crowded or allowed to become weedy. 

Corn.—Sow every two weeks for a succession ; 
later in the season sow only the early sorts, as the 
others will not have time to grow. 

Cucumbers.—Prepare well-manured hills four feet 
apart each way, and use plenty of seed, and manure 
in the hill. There are many devices for keeping 
off the ‘‘striped bug,” but some simple covering 
answers, 

Fgg-Plants require a rich soil, and should not be 


‘planted until the ground is warm anddry. The 


“green-worm’’ which attacks the tomato also 
preys upon the egg-plant; the only remedy is 
hand-picking. 
Fndive.—Transplant and sow seeds for late crop. 
Lettuce seldom does well in summer unless plant- 
ed in a shady, moist place. 
Melons need the same care as cucumbers, except 
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that they should be planted from four to eight feet 
apart according to the variety. 

Onions require careful attention to prevent the 
growth of weeds. If there is a near market they 
are usually more profitable when green and half 
grown than if allowed to ripen. 

Pursnips need to be hoed often, or until the 
leaves cover the ground. 

Feas.—Plant for a succession, taking care to 
cover deeply. Give brush to all that need it. 

Rhubarb.—The flower-stalks should be removed 
as soon as they appear. When fruit comes stop 
cutting and give the plants rest. 

Rute-Bagas may be sown the last of this month. 
Dust on ashes or plaster as soon as up to keep off 
insects. 

Salsify.—Keep the plants hoed and the ground 
loose and mellow. Seed may be sown at once, but 
the roots will not be so large as if planted earlier. 

Spinach goes to seed so quickly during summer 
that it is of but little use to sow now. New 
Zealand is best suited for hot weather. 

_ Squashes.—Plant the same as cucumbers; the 
bush sorts three to four feet apart, and the large- 
growing winter sorts eight feet. 

Sweet-Potatoes.—The first week in June is early 
enough to plant at the North. Sct out the plants, 
12 or 15 inches apart, on well-manured ridges. 

Tomatoes.—Set out plants and keep well hoed. 
Provide some support in the shape of brush or 
trellis; this will allow the fruit to ripen, and also 
prevent it from becoming soiled by the earth. 

i 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Lawns.—In order to obtain a velvety surface, 
the lawn should be cut frequently. For this pur- 
pose a lawn-mower is needed, as it leaves the lawn 
with a smooth surface, and not ridged as when 
mowed with a scythe. 

Annuals may be sown in the open ground now 
that it is well warmed. Transplant such as require 
it, and weed those already sown. 

Bedding Plaats should be planted out in the bor- 
ders where the practice of massing is followed. 

Specimen Plants from the greenhouse are often 
used to ornament the grounds with good effect. 
Oranges, Oleanders, Palms, and any other sub- 
tropical plants are useful for this purpose. 

Fuchsias.—Do not plant in the open ground un- 
less there is some shady spot for them. 

Bulbs.—Hyacinths, and other fall bulbs should be 
taken up as soon as the leaves begin to decay. 
Tuberoses started under glass may be set in a 
warm spot. Plant out Cannas, Gladioluses, and 
‘Caladiums in beds on the lawn or in the borders. 


Climbers, whether woody or herbaceous, should 
be provided with stakes or trellises. 

Weeds will grow rapidly here as well as in the 
vegetable garden, and care must be taken to keep 
them down. 

Sil 


Greenhouse and Window Pliants. 


Do not remove all the plants from the green- 
fiouse during the summer; enough should be left 
fo make good show during the season. Make all 
necessary repairs now before the house is needed 
for the plants in the fall. Shade will be needed, 
and should be given either by whitewashing the 
glass.on the outside or by means of screens. 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
—_——o—— 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fally prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from-our daily record during the ycar, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending May 13th, 1974, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 

I. ee a 3 TOE Jorn 7 eo 


etha wa’th a0 21600 49 6 
. 13, 
d's agg mth td 2808 eee 6,900 ae ti 


this 354,006 91906,000 2,684 631.06 00. sre dee 817, yn 
m’th294,000 
Bei fave mith 298,000 2/104,000 3976. 000 39,000 si 1,097,000 











2. Comparison with same period at this .~ last year. 


RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn, arley. Oats. 
25 days 1874...299,000 2,519,000 2,167,000 46 600 wh 000 611,000 
25 days 1873.. “312, 000 "619,000 "496, 000 500 101 000 635,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
25 days 1874. ..294,000 2,306,000 2,634,000 47,000 317,000 1,609,000 
25 days 1873. . .286, 000 1 678, 000 2, 274 000 71,000 147,000 1,512,000 
3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 

Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Mait, 

bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, bush. 
May 11, 1874.. 325,331 34, 5,889 41,125 53,527 40,939 
April 6, 1874. .1,036,093 128, "692 20/379 118, 820 468,673 45,475 
Mar. 9, a i "320, 813 Livy 511 26,378 61,416 751, 75 «—-:22,276 


Feb. 2 1874 -- 1,070,649 541,800 14,608 40 0,906 ret] 
1,146, 202 1,131 186,208 
4,885 


Jan.1 2, 1874... 1,235, 418 
2,093,544 — 4 


Dec. 10, 1873. .1, 553, 313 B79, is 60,865 


4. Exports from New York, Jan.1 to May 9: 




























Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas 
bbls. bush. bush, —— bush. bush. bush 
1874. ..782,(59 9,309, = 5,515,551 352,373 — 45,113 158,917 
1873... .892,997 1,485,326 3,965, 331 49,700 11,830 10,564 24,152 
1872... —-——.__ 286,732 2;380,246 4, 14254218 208,000 9,300 12,388 
1871... ——— 659.952 37499, 108 1 ree 576 * 333 67,9083 13,777 
1870... ——— 633,515 4 *003;, 651 022 109 1,089 
1869... ———_ 337,389 25613, 860 i. 143% 235 — 39,583 
1868... ———__ 319,202 1,708, 175 2/909; 014 153,098 —— 36, 469 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
April 11. May 12. 
PRICE OF GOLD............ 0 1356 112% 
FLour—Super to Extra a HS @7T $520 @T%% 
Super to Extra Southern.,. 630 @107%5 630 @10 50 
Extra Western..........c00« -- 635 @1050 600 @10 50 
extra Genesee....... « 7835 @950 TH @950 
Superfine Western... - 58 @64 520 @5 90 
Ryze Fiovur........ 4% @58 47% @600 
ERMAN. |. <cccnackpaenss® $73 @450 390 @4%5 
Wueat—All kinds of White. 165 @ 190 163 @187% 
All kinds ach = en es 140 @1% 13 @1%0 
Corn—Yel 8s @ 4 84 @ 86 
eer 8 @ 94 81 @ 8 
White..... 8 @ 2 8 @ 86 
Oats— Wester 2 @ 6% 68 @ 66 
ere ee 62 @. 66 63 @ 66 
{YE 105 @112 106 @112 
BARLEY 150 @1% 130 @17 
Hay—B: lle, . 100 hs... -. 100 @1 40 100 @1 60 
Srraw, # A Ay Loe 60 @ % 50 @ 100 
CorTron— Middlings, # b.... 17 @ 17% I18%@ 18% 
Hors—Crop of 1873, # b.. 15 @ 3% 10 @ 30 
FratuEns —Live Geese, RD: 6 @ % 58 @ 65 
Srep—Clover, # } ........... 4@ 10% 104%@ 10% 
Timothy, # bushel...........- — @8300 2% @300 
Flax, # bushel............ 7 280 250 @262% 
Suaar—Refi’g & Grocery Db 64@ 8X 6%@ 9% 
MoLassks, Cuba, #@gal...... 3 2@ 48 30 @ 48 
New Orleans, # gal........... 0 @ % 10 @ 8 
Corrrr—{tio(Gold)........... 19 @ 2% 17 @ 2i 
Tobacco, Kentucky, &c., #b. 5 @ 13 44@ 3 
Seed Leal, ‘PF ®...........-000% 5 @ 65 5 @ 65 
Woo.t—Domestic Fleece,#m 30 @ 60 380 @ 60 
Domestie, patted, — es ae 23 @ 50 23 @ 50 
me pers nia, clip.. 16 @ 3 18 @ 36 
LOW, #D.. 7%@ vE4 TK@ TX 
Om-CaKe—# ton 4400 @4500 4150 @43 00 
Pork—Mess, # barrel 17 00 @17 12% 17 12K%@17 25 
Prime, # barrel...... - 1400 @1450 1425 @14 RY 
Brer—Plain mess.......... 950 @1100 950 @l2 dv 
Lanp, in tres. & barrels, RD 9%4@ 10% Wwy@ 10 
Bourrer—State, # Dinscsescess 27 @ 3 26 @ 36 
ie i RARE CoE ER 20 @ 33 20 @ 8 
IIIB 5) 0 5a Foo wins avrees e's 5 @ 17 5 @ 17% 
BEANS—#® bushiel............. 150 @42% 150 @425 
Pras—Canada, phe @ bu... 123 @127 120 @12 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen ....... iK@ 16 14 @ 18 
PouttRy—Fowl _ Seer en 10 @ 19 122 @ 19 
Turkeys—#® D.. SET OEE 10 @_ 18 133 @ 2 
Geese, # pair.. 1% @300 100 @3800 
Ducks » # pair... TE @125  @13 
cenebepees 12 @_ 24 14 @ 2 
Ducks, wild, # pair . 80 @1 75 —-@ — 
PLOVER, # dozen - 100 @1%8 1% @187 
SNIPE, @ dozen 150 @1%7% 1% @200 
Capons, #D.. 3 @ — 23 @ 33 
PIGEONS, #@ dozer 250 @300 100 @125 
TURNIPS @ bbl.. 50 @ 50 @ % 
CaB3\GES—#® 100 400 @800 500 @800 
ONIONS—#@ Dbl...........s0008 300 @650 700 @750 
PoTATOES—#@ bbl............. 5 @3124 2% @32% 
“ new, Bermuda, # crate - @ —- — @400 
“ new, Bermuda, # bbl.. @_— 1050 @1%00 
Sweet PoraTors—¥# bbl..... 7 00 @750 73 @7% 
CARROTS—# Dbbl.......4- wees 00 @250 150 @200 
BROOM-CORN . one @ i1 7@ il 
STRAWBERRIES—® quatt.. Toe @ 9 50 @ % 
APPLES—#@ barrel..........00- 50 @600 450 @600 
CRANBERRIES—® DbIl......... 11 00 @15 00 —- @ — 
UU .cxseae sescnsnas 200 @ 2 25 150 @ 200 
CELERY, ® doz............... 200 @250 200 @250 
GREEN Pras, # bustel.. 150 @1%6 150 @1%70 
* Charleston, new, @crate — @ — 250 @300 
LETTUCE, hot-house, e head. - @- 3 @ 9 
SpPrnacu, Southern, # bbi.... —- @ — 1% @200 
ToMATOES, Bermuda, crate.. - @ — 12 @1 50 
ASPARAGUS,Southern, bunch —- @ —- 60 @ 
WATER-CRESSES, # Dusket... 40 @ TT 51 @ % 
RHUBARB—#@ bunch . 12@ — 8 @ i 
RavisHes—# 100 bunche 800 @ 3 50 B @175 
MAPLE SUGAR........-+. “ 8 @ 15 9@ 15 
Ns chscsnastoevisdeobwe 123 @1 123 @135 
Gold has been up to 114% and down to 1113,—closing 


May 12th at 1124 as against 1135 on April 11th...... 
With the resumption of inland navigation comes the 
promise of renewed activity in the wholesale produce 
line. The earliest receipts from the Canal have come to 
hand within a few days, and have made liberal and 
much needed additions to the available supplies, espe- 
cially Breadstuffs. The demand has been fairly active, in 
good part for export. The distribution of stock has 
seriously diminished the amount remaining in store at 
this point. The high range of ocean freights has been 
against the export business. Prices of Flour and Grain 
closed lower...... Cotton has been more active, for both 
prompt and forward delivery, at advanced figures.. ... 
Provisions have been quite freely dealt in, particularly 
Pork and Lard, which closed higher, on a lively specu- 
lative inquiry...... Tobacco, Hay, and the better grades 
of Hops have been selling moderately within our range. 

..-A more active business has been noted in Wool. 
Manufacturers have been making more liberal purchases, 





chiefly to provide for immediate wants, while the trad 

inquiry has been moderate. Prices have shown firmn : 
on really desirable grades of stock, which have vi 
offered sparingly. Little new clip, comparatively, has 7 
yet reached this market, but considerable reecipts 2 
California by rail are looked for soon. Included in the 


recent sales in the local market were: Domesti 
Fleece at from 48c. @ 55c.; Georgia at 25c. - ; Uniwiched 


stock at 30c. @ 40c. ; Washed at Bde. ; 
$1.05, chiefly at 55c. @ 764 
Domestic Pulled at 25c. @ 500: Lambs at 2c. ; Nevada 
at 88c; Texas at 18c. @ 32c; California Fall at 18c. @ 
263gc.; 17,000 Ibs. New California Sprirg Clip, at 28¢. 
@ 32c.; and 17,000 tbs. Noils, part domestic, at 473¢0, 
At Boston considerable sales have been reported of new 
clip California Spring at 313¢ @ 36c., the latter rate for 
fancy lots..... In most other commodities trade has been 
comparatively tame. 


New York Live-Stock Markets, 


; Scoured at d5c. @ 
; Combing at 50c. @ 6c. - 


RECEIPTS. 
WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swi: uy 
cc 0S 8 184k 17418 SBS Beng 
.. 8,854 23 2,850 15,790 42/468 69,485 
8,881 96 3,377 10,481 44,754 67,589 





qoseeseetGl0 86-1 


‘Total for 4 Weeks. .35,613 242 o- 
do. for prev. 4 Weeks33,011 539 4,800 


13,548 42,811 oe 


57,232 163,894 2 
66,730 126,092 Eau 


Deeves. Cows. Calves. ~ 
aw é per Week..... 8,9 60 2,964 4308 nat. 
do. do. last Month... 8, 258 134 1,200 16695 815598 
do. do. prev’s Month.. 6,9:5 55 622 19/753 24'619 


Beef Cattle.—The month's business closes up. 
favorably for sellers, after a brisk trade, at gradually 
rising prices during the previous three weeks. Freights 
are now less than 40c. a hundred from Chicago to New 
York, and consumers look for a share of the advantage, 
If freight were just nothing, it is a question if farmers 
or graziers would reap a cent’s worth of advantage, 
and if the consumers whose needs really make the mar- 
kets would not get the profit. As it is, prices in the 
West are just now too high for dealers to make money at 
current rates here, and as we close our report they are 
losing $2 to $5 a head on every beast sold. The market 
is down at least /c. to 4c. #2 Ib. since May 4th, and this 
does not show all the loss, as the estimates are also 
against the seller, and a good many head, at least 25 car. 
loads, go over unsold. Poor native steers to dress 55 Ibs. 
to the gross cwt. sold at the close at 91¢c. #@ Tb., and the 
best at 123¢c. to dress 58 lbs. Fair Texans at 10c. @11c., 
and fat bulls at 544 @ Sige. P bb. 


The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 





WEEK ENDING Range. Large Sales. Aver. 
il 20... 9 @13 c. 104%@11Ke, 10Xe. 
8¥@13 c, 10%@11 c¢. 10Xe. 

ay / ... 94%@13 ¢. 11 @l1lh%e. 114¢. 
May _| eee 9e@leke. 10¥@11ike. ll « 


MWileh Cows,.—In this class of stock there has been 
a steady business at fair prices. All that have been 
offered were taken readily, and dealers report a fair de- 
mand, at $40 to $80 per head for cow and calf. Really 
choice family cows have sold at $90 to $100 per head..... 
Calves. —-The unwholesome practice of shipping 
**bobs” at the tender age of ten days only demoralizes 
the market for veals. Hundreds of these *‘ bobs” are 
allowed to come on the market under the noses of the 
inspectors, and prices are run down in consequence. 
The market is weak under the pressure, and 4c. @ “%c. is 
all that is quoted for poor to prime veals...... Sheep 
and Lambs.—Clipped sheep are now coming in, and 
have met with an active demand until the last week, 
when an increased supply and a weak market meeting 
prices went down and some sheep went over unsold. 
For prime shorn sheep 7c. @ Sige. is quoted at the 
close, and for unshorn 8c. @ 9c. Good lambs are scll- 
ing as we write for ligc. @ 12¥¢. # Bb 
Live hogs have been without animation throughout the 
month, and close dull at 5%c. @ 5c. @ b. Dressed 
hogs have been active, but close easier at 73gc. @ Db. 





ar DQ 





Preparing Poultry for Market.— 
A gentleman in Maine reports that he followed the direc- 
tions for preparing poultry given in the Agréculturist for 
November last, and that in the Portland and other neigh- 
boring markets his poultry brought him several cents a 
pound less than it should have done had he not scalded it. 
At the head of the directions it was stated that they were 
for the New York market, and we did not expect them 
to apply to any other. In the matter of poultry espe- 
cially, the customs in the markets of cities vary greatly, 
and to bring the best prices the poultry must be dressed 
according to the customs and prejudices prevailing at the 
place where it is to be sold. For example: poultry that 
is not drawn will not meet with a ready sale in Boston, 
Providence, or other New England cities, while drawn 
poultry in New York is likely to spoil on the hands of 
the dealers. Each one should make himself acquainted 
with the requirements of the market to which he pro- 
poses to send produce of any kind. 
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The ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


245 Broadway, New York. 


Officers ( ORANGE JUDD, President, 
and Chief ~ 0, 0. NORTH, Vice-President, 
Petry SAMUEL BURNHAM, Secretary. 


*.* Messrs. L. A. CHASE and A. P. MILLER, being engaged 
in other business pursuits, have retired from official connec- 
tion with the ORANGE Jupp COMPANY. 


LAST CALL 


ON THE 
GENERAL LIST OF 


PREMIUMS 


For 1874, 


ONE MONTH MORE. 


One Month — June— yet remains, during 
which any person who wishes to obtain one or more 
of the useful and valuable articles offered in our Pre- 
mium List (of*which a copy will be sent free to any 
applicant, see page 239) can easily get them. This has 
alrcady been done by more than 14,000 persons, who dur- 
ing years past have tried with success the raising of 
Clubs of Subscribers for our papers, and avciled them- 
selves of the liberal offers of Premiums made by the 
Publishers, 

We invite all our Subscribers to take hold of this 
work and secure a2 Premium while the offer is open, 
Specimen copies of our papers will be sent to any wish- 
ing to show them for this purpose. 


ee 














containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into er 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Remitting Moncy: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss, 





Postage: On American Agriculturist, 12 cents 
& year, and on Hearth and Home, 20 cents a year, in ad- 
vance. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage, as above, must be sent 
to this office, with the subscription, for prepayment here, 
Also 20 cents for delivery of Hearth and Home and 12 
cents for delivery of American <Agriculturist in New 
York City. 


Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
two are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last seventeen yolumes 
(16 to $2) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'%5 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Vick’s Premiums,.—Onr friend Vick is 
one of the irrepressibles. This time he offers liberal 
premiums for the best exhibition made at any state fair 
this fall, of flowers raised from seeds purchased from 
him. Those interestéd can obtain circular of particulars 
by addressing James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 





Mr. Orange Judd, whom the papérs all 
over the country have had as likely not to live to get 
home, or as the last account had it, was dying at Geneva, 
quietly walked into the office on April 25th, looking very 
much unlike one in the condition these papers had repre. 


sented him. Mr. Judd had not been ina satisfactory 
state of health since the severe illness which overtook 
him while on the United States Sanitary Commission in 
1864, and last summer he quietly slipped off to Europein 
search of complete rest. His many friends will be glad 
to learn that he returns looking as if he had taken a new 
lease of health and had no present idea of going on the 
retired list.—Eb. 


The Centennial Gazetteer of the 
United States.—A gazetteer for this country only is 
a thing that has long been wanted, and in one by Gen. 
A. von Steinwehr, and just published by Ziegler & Mc 
Curdy, Philadelphia, we have a compact and comprehen- 
sive one. A work of this kind can only be properly 
judged after an extended acquaintance, and we base our 
good opinion of this from a long acquaintance with the 
author, whom we have known in the field asa most ex- 
cellent topographer, and out of it as an enthusiastic ge- 
ographer. During the few wecks that we have had the 
volume it has been in frequent use, and in no case has it 
failed us for even the most obscure places. It is based 
upon the last census, the post-office department records, 
and all the official sources of statistical information. 
Each state and territory has a very exact description of 
its physical features drawn from the most recent surveys, 
and the work can not fail of being of great assistance to 
those who are looking westward. The statistics of 
counties are also very useful. We congratulate the au- 
thor on having made a valuable addition to our handy 
books of reference. 


The Cable Screw Wire Shoes.— 
“J. W.,”? Lancaster Co., Pa. Fordurability and comfort 
in wear the shoes and boots made with the cable screw 
wire will be found superior to those made with wooden 
pegs, as the wire is forced through the leather and riy- 
eted by machine in such a way that they can not shrink 
and work loose. No watercan enter these shoes, and 
they will not come apart. For the rough work necessary 
upon the farm this is a great advantage. The address of 
the makers is the Cable Screw Wire Company, Boston. 





No More Advice.—Mr. Fred. Mather, of 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y., whose communications on fish 
culture we have sometimes published, is quite tired of 
answering Ictters asking advice, and wishes us to say £0 
to our readers. He says: ‘‘ Circumstances vary so much 
—soil, flow, temperature, material, and objects of the 
owner—that justice to myself demands that I should not 
risk my reputation in giving advice by mail. As I am 
engaged to the U. S. Fish Commission for the shad season, 
Ican recommend parties to employ an expert, and thus 
avoid expensive mistakes.” 





The Japan Pea.—“Jap” writes: When 
properly cooked, they are very palatable to persons who 
are fond of beans or peas, for the taste resemblcs a mix- 
ture of navy beans and lady peas cooked together. To 
cook them: Put in soak over-night in warm water; then 
boil them, taking care not to add cold water, grease, or 
salt. When done, mash, season to suit taste, and bake.” 





Sawdust as a Mulch.—‘J. C. C.,” 
Washington, Ind. If your sawdust is, as you say, 
**thoroughly rotted,” it will be an excellent mulch around 
your trees, Fresh sawdust is objectionable around young 
trees, as it forms a bed for the growth of fungi, which 
are said upon good authority to injure the tree. If the 
sawdust is considerably decomposed, it might be a better 
use of it to compost it with lime and use it as a fertil- 
izer rather than as a mulch. 


ee 

A Remedy for Looseness.—“J.W. B.,” 
Bay River, 8.C. In acase of looseness of the bowels in 
a horse we would give half an ounce of prepared chalk 
and half an ounce of ground ginger in the feed once a 
day. As indigestion is probably the cause, the feed 
should be carefully selected, and what grain is given 
ghould be ground. Anounce of salt should also be given 
in the feed daily. 

Cabbage Worms.—“W. N. B.,” Pa. We 
can not recommend any “certain”? remedy for the cab- 
bage caterpillar, by that meaning the now troublesome Ie r- 
ve of Pieris rape. The butterflies, white with black 
spots on their wings, appear with the first warm day, and 
in early morning are easily caught with a sweep-net. 
Every female kiled will prevent the birth of many 
‘“worms.” Any application to the caterpillars raust be 
made while they are very young, as they soon hice them- 
sclves and are sheltered by the central leaves. ‘Salt, gua- 
no, etc., must touch the caterpillar to be of any service. 
When the butterflies are seen about, the eggs and yonng 
caterpillars should be searched for. Itis very fortunate 
that this pest disappears as suddenly as it comes; it 








cality will be devastated by them one year and quite free 
from them the next. 


SUNDRY HUMBUGS have been like the 
season, “‘ very backward in coming forward,” yet still they 
are not by any means dead. Whenoneis killed we never 
know that it is dead. A well-known American quadruped 
which is fond of prowling around poultry yards is easily 
shot, but that is by no means the last of him—he leaves a 
fragrant memory for weeks and weeks. It is so with 
these humbugs, even after the law has put its quietus 
upon them, their scented trail extends far and wide. The 
law effectively squelched a most barefaced project of a 
‘* Library Concert,” which so misappropriated the pleas- 
ant name of Magnolia, yet its all-pervading scent comes 
to us in the form of letters from far-off places, The in- 
dustry with which the managers of this swiadle worked 
is something remarkable, and they seem to have aimed 
at the most distant territories. One gentleman in Dakotah 
writes that they were especially busy there. The latest 








of these gift concerts comes, of all places in the world, 
from Utah, and is the 


FIRST GREAT SALT LAKE GIFT CONCERT, 


which is to be drawn on the 4th of July next, all for the 
benefit of the ‘‘ Public Free School, the only free school 
in Utah.” Then sucha flashy programme, and the big 
figures, $226,500.00 to be distributed, has a look quite as 
large and lively as that Kentucky scheme. Now this 
town of Corinne had at the last census, 1870, just 783 pop- 
ulation. Corinne, for a small town, you make a great 
blow. Asking the people to buy 500,000 of your tickets 
at $1 each in order that you may have “the only Free 
School in Utah” is equal to anything in the way of bom- 
bast we have geen.......... Chicago claims to be the me- 
tropolis of the West, and has of course her metropolitan 
luxuries; one of her chief ornaments just now is the 
firm of 
HOWARD & CO., 

who profess to import and manufacture watches, jewelry, 
and silverware. Whethcr this is the same Howard & Co. 
who a few months ago flourished in Philadelphia on the 
$4 Geneva watch dodge, we are not aware, but they 
must be mighty nice people to send a school-boy a bill 
of $20.25 for repairing a hunting, stem-winding, gold 
chronometer, with the following letter: 

“Dear Sir: The watch received from you January 15th 
is now ready fur delivery. You were correct when you 
stated it could not be repaired outside of our house. We 
have had great difficulty with it, but it is now in thor- 
ough order, and we will warrant it to keep correct tim 
for five years. You wrote that the watch was found, an: 
desire to know its worth. It is a very val time- 
piece, and must have cost at least $500 in gold. _Itis now 
worth $400, in gold, and for any one des’ a reliable 
time-keeper is really cheap at first cost. Please remit 
amount of bill by express, and the watch will be imme- 
diately forwarded. Rape. 

owaRD & Co,” 


That is a very pretty trick, Messrs. Howard & Co., but, 
unfortunately it is an old one. The Minnesota boy, te 
whom you sent it, is one of the kind who reads the 
Agriculturist, and no doubt had a good laugh at your ex- 
pense. But docsn’t it look mean, though, when you see 
it in print. You will probably catch many boys and 
men who (think they) can notafford to take this journal, 
and in their simplicity will forward the ‘*$20.25,"" hop- 
ing to get somebody’s $400 watch. The $20 would pay for 
the Agriculturist 20 years, or for 20 copies a whole year. 
The “* Howard & Co.” here referred to must not be con- 
founded with the worthy and reputable house of Howard 
& Co., New York City. 


THE $5 SEWING MACHINE 

offered last month on favorable terms still remains on 
hand. Now that Barnum has returned we may get rid of 
it, for we are quite sure that he saw not its equal in 
Europe. Weadviseall persons to be exceedingly cautious 
of any cheap sewing machines advertised from Green- 
wich or Canal streets. These places, though carried on 
under different and changeable names, are equally ob- 
scure, and from the numerous complaints we have of 
persons who have sent money and received no return are 
equally suspicious. We can not conceive how any per- 
son can be so inconsiderate as to send money to a person 
for whose honesty they have no assurance, for a machine 
not advertised through the regular channels, Jforal: 
Let all doubtful sewing machines severely alone. One 
lately advertises from Greenwich st., and one Mulligan 
from Greenwich or Canal, just as it pleases. This Canal 
st. circular has a flaming heading of ‘‘ Steam Iron Works” 
and a)l that; but upon going to look him up at his num- 
ber, we found no exterior sign, and only found where his 
room was by inquiring in a hair-dresser’s shop on the 
lower floor. Whatever else may be done by M., he does 
not waste money on signs. 


VILE LITERATURE 
seems to have taken a fresh start. We include under 





probably has several naturaf enemies; at all events a lo- 


this head not only offers of books that are actually ob- 
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scene, but those works which propose to teach impossi- 
bilities. If the American Book Co., Manchester, N. H., 
and the Central Book Co., Garrettsville, O., are not en- 
gaged iu a business which should induce the authorities 
in those towns to shut them up as nuisances, then they 
should not send out the circulars they do. Strictly 
speaking, it is just as much a fraud to get money by in- 
ducing a person to think that the books offered are bad 
ones, as in any other way. The circulars of both these 
concerns are vile in the extreme...... In the same cate- 
gory we place the Central Book Co., Ashland, Mass.,with 
its offer of a book to teach the making of “love pow- 
ders” and all such nonsense...... And equally rascally is 
the circular of Willis & Co., of Williamsburgh, N. Y. 
Whiat fools these Willis & Co. are. They propose to sell 
a book with all sorts of secrets—upon one of which 
“many men have retired with a large fortune.” These 
chaps say, with equal disregard of grammar and truth: 
‘* My arrangements with the post-office are such as that if 
you address correctly it is impossible money to be lost.” 
The very contents of their circular show that they are by 
law shut out from the use of the post-office altogether. 
ah aaet There is a so-called publishing concern in Spring- 
field, Mas3., about which an amount of unpleasant eyi- 
dence is accuwulating. 


THE HOTEL DODGE 


has at last turned up again. We had supposed that had 
gone off with old “sands of life,” but here it is as 
bright and blooming as ever. Perhaps some of our 
newer readers do not know this stale old trick. This 
time it is “ Resp’y” E. Callinwater, who keeps a hotel, 
which it is the Arcade, in New York, of course, and on 
the ‘European plan.” An unfortunate citizen, A. E. 
Clements, stopped at said hotel, but in two days he up 
and died, probably on the “ European plan.” No won- 
der he died, for he must have eaten and drank fearfully, 
as his bill for two days at this Arcadian place amounted 
to $11.75. Fortunately the defunct left a trunk, which 
Callinwater opened, and found ‘‘a fine gold watch, two 
silver-mounted revolvers, gold ring, clothing,”’ etc. But 
more than these—he found a paper addressed to another 
Clements away down in Georgia. Happy thought for 
Callinwater! He writes to the Georgia Clements, tell- 
ing him that the trunk is valuable, and he is the proper 
person to have it, which he can do by forwarding to Cal. 
the amount of $11.75, due by the defunct Clem. The 
Georgia Clem. doesn’t bite worth a cent, but writes us 
to sell the pistols and pay Cal., and send on the “ rest of 
the estate.’ He desires to express his grief for the loss 
of his relative, but particularly wants that trunk. We 
should just like to know what Cal. did with the body of 
the deceased Clem. Did he dispose of that ‘on the 
European plan?’ It appears that here is a case for the 
eoroner to look after, as people who leave gold watches 
and such things around don’t generally get buried for 
nothing in New York. It may be that the new crema- 
tion socicty. has got hold of his body and incinerated it 
as an experiment, and the unfortunate is now only 2 
small handful of ashes. 
Wuat is THE C. O. D. Suprry Cv ? 


After the inglorious ending of the Union Furnishing 
Store at Chicago we should think that this “C. O. D.” 
business would rest awhile, but it has started anew, and 
the circulars and plans are so like the old that it looks 
“much of a muchness.”” To the lady in S. C., and other 
inquirers, we give the advice not to meddle with any 
machinery you know nothing about. Such persons as 
Stewart and Lord & Taylor do not need any machinery 
of order slips and tickets and such “* gumgoolery ” to do 
their immense business. If these “C. O. D.” chaps are 
doing a straightforward business, why don’t they do it 
ina straightforward way? The boy knew the hole the 
woodchuck went in at, but couldn’t tell which one he'd 
come out at. And so we fear it will be with money that 
goes in to any of these dubious enterprises. 

t MEDICAL HUMBUGS 


present few new features. One person writes to ask our 
Soca « “ Uncle Ben Joe’s Bell Tongue Syrup.” We 
of “Old Uncle” months ago. The strangest 
part is that any one should ask our opinion about any 
quack medicine whatever. All these things that are 
advertised are useless or worse, and the chaps who ad- 
vertise them are quacks or worse. .. So with eye-cups 
and ear-drums. It is of no use to ask us if the adver- 
tisers of these are reliable men. We neither know nor 
care. If any one wishes to tinker with his own eyes or 
ears, about the internal structure of which he knows 
nothing, he will not do it with any aid of ours. 
‘Seed Potatoes.—“8. T.,” Marion, Ind. 
We have raised the largest crop of potatoes when we cut 
the seed to single eyes and planted two sets toa hill, 
hills (for Early Rose) thirty inches apart. The plan, 
however, will not answer so well for all kinds. The 
‘Pea cut in the same way has yielded with us very 
much less than with two sets of three eyes each in a hill. 








We have frequently planted sets cut from very small po- 
tatoes withont finding any difference between the yield 
and that from sets from large potatoes. But when the 
small potatoes have been planted whole and not cut as 
the others were, the yield has not been so good. Never- 
theless we would always prefer to plant seed from fair- 
sized, well-formed, perfect potatoes. Liqnid manure 
may usefully be applied while the crop is young. 





Homesteads.—“ Wallie.”” A soldier may 
take a homestead of 160 acres within the limits ofa rail- 
road grant, or ten miles upon each side of the road, but 
any other citizen may only take eighty acres within it. 
He may, however, take 160 acres outside of the grant, 
while a soldier can take no more anywhere. The 
fees for homesteading are $14. Any person may pre-empt 
or purchase not more than 160 acres anywhere, but within 
arailroad grant the price is $2.50 per acre or double 
what it is outside of it. 


Spelt.—“ J. A. M.,” New Ulm, Minn. Spelt 
(Triticum spelia) is not wheat, although it belongs to the 
same botanical genus. It is an inferior grain weighing 
only thirty-six to forty pounds to the bushel, and because 
it thrives upon soil where wheat will not itis grown in 
some of those European countries where the agriculture 
is somewhat backward. The reason it is not grown here 
is becausc there is no demand for it in the grain markets, 
and if a crop were raised it is doubtful whether or not it 
conld be disposed of. Rye would be amore profitable 
crop upon soils where wheat would not succeed. But 
instead of looking for crops suitable for poor land, it 
would be wiser to improve the soil and raise the best 
crops possible. There are spring and fall varicties of 
spelt as there are of wheat or rye. 





Poland China Hogs.—‘ J. D.,” Mid- 
dletown, Del. The Poland China hogs are a large breed 
best suited to the Western states or in places where rapid 
growth and large size upon abundant food is desired. 
On reference to the advertising columns the names of 
breeders from whom they can be procured will be found. 





Sycamore Timber.—“ Subscriber,” West 
Va. The wood of the sycamore tree (Platanus occiden- 
talis) is better fitted for furniture or other purposes in 
which it is used in-doors and is not exposed to the weather 
than for out-door use. By exposure to the weather it 
twists and warps very much. It is not durable timber 
when exposed to damp, as when buried in the ground for 
drains. The cucumber tree (Magnolia accuminata) would 
furnish much more durable timber for drains, and the 
chestnut or chestnut oak and white oak would be far bet- 
ter for fence posts, boards, or palings. 





Excelsior Lawn Mower.— Subscri- 
ber,’ Woodbury, N. J. A lawn can not be kept smooth 
and neat without the use of a good lawn mower with 
roller attached. The machine referred to is an excellent 
one, and has the gearing all inclosed’ so that it can not 
clog with the cut grass. It is made by the Chadborn & 
Coldwell Manufacturing Company, Newburgh, N. Y. 





The Gardener’s Monthly still remains 
a puzzle to us; its course is quite beyond our compre- 
hension. In its March number it made a statement in 
regard to the Agriculturist that was so wrong that we felt 
calied upon to set it right, and supposed we had done so 
in a pleasant manner in our paper for April. To this 
article the Gardener’s Monthly for May makes the follow- 
ing rejoinder, which is as far out of the way as its original 
statement, and while we have no disposition to continue 
a discussion which our cotemporary is disposed to treat 
as if it were a quarrel, it is only just to ourselves that 
we deny those things of which it wrongly, and we are 
quite sure mistakenly, accuses us. The following is the 
Monthly’s article : 

Boussingaultia Lachaumii.—The American Agriculturist 
devotes a column and a half of small type to abuse of 
the Gardener’s Monthly, (1) for pointing out the fact that 
what the Agriculturist Company, in a recent issue of a 
** list of wood-cuts for sale,” calls Boussingaultia Lachau- 
méé is nothing but Talinum patens. (2) It acknowledges 
that we are right in the correction ; but says that Donald 
G. Mitchell made the mistake first in the HEARTH AND 
Home. (°) It 7-4 says that Mr. Mitchell can settle 
this with the ‘“G. M., which may mean either Grand 


- Mogul or Gardener’s Monthly,” which ever the reader 


pleaseth. (*) It is not clear tous why a mistake which 
“originated in the HearRtH AND Home” (5) should be 
continued in a catalogue of Orange Judd & Co. years 
after Donald G. Mitchell’s time; and only that we depre- 
cate the use of abusive language in the discussion of 
such innocent questions (*) as these, we might, slightly 
altering our cotemporaries expression, say that ‘‘ Mr. 
Mitchell can settle this with the A. A., which may mean 
Arrant Ass or American Agriculturist.” (*) 


To this we reply: 1. We are quite surprised that the 
Monthly should look npon our article as ‘“‘abuse.”” We 
too well appreciate the good work that journal has done 
and is doing, and have too high a personal regard for its 








editor to treat it to anything like abuse. We totally dis 
claim in the article referred to any other feeling than that 
of the greatest kindness and good-nature. It Placed us 
upon record as having said something which we a 
say, trusting to an impression rather than positive 
edge. We acquitted it of all wrong intent, ang we refy 
to be considered as abusive....2. There is not, to 
knowledge, any such organization as the * Agricnlturist 
Company.” The Orange Judd Company did issue g iist 
of wood-cuts for sale, and the name Boussingauitig 
Lachaumé Goes not occur in it. Thisisa simple differ. 
ence as to a fact, and we trust that this statement ma 
not be regarded as “ abuse.”....8. We are at logs to a 
how our language could be construed to read thus, We 
did not say it..... 4, This is put in quotation marks as 
our language. We did not say so. It is an error of quo- 
tation. As the gravamen of our article scems to be in 
what was intended to be a playful use of the initials 
which we supposed the editor would laugh at, we sti 
qualifiedly retract the expression ‘‘ Great Mogul,” and it 
it will better satisfy it, wil#say that it is in no sense 
either “‘ Mogul” or “Great ’....5. Here is another quo- 
tation, but no such words occur in ourarticle. It is safer 
not to quote from memory....6. We agree that it is an 
innocent question, yet it is a question of fact. We were 
positively charged with giving to a plant a name which 
we did not give. We denied that we used the name edi. 
torially. Now it is charged that it is used in a bnsinegs 
advertisement. Having examined this catalogue, and 
not finding it, we are obliged to deny its existence there, 
If it is abusive to deny it we are sorry. We charge our 
friend with no ill intent, only a singular misapprehen- 
sion; and we in our first article, as distinctly as language 
will allow, acquitted him of “ willful misrepresentation.” 
....% “This reminds us” of an occurrence in the Rhode 
Island legislature many years ago, when T. W. Dorr 
(afterwards known as “Governor” Dorr) first entered 
public life. In a discussion with blunt Mr. H., a farmer 
representative old enough to be his father, Dorr exhaust- 
ed all his rhetorical resources in an elaborate invective 
against old Mr. H. When H. arose to reply the assem- 
bly, knowing his power when aroused, were in expecta- 
tion of seeing Dorr completely demolished ; the old man, 
however, pointing his long, skinny finger at Dorr, said, 
‘*Mr. Speaker, *taint pooty, ’taint pooty,’’ and took his 
seat. As’ our friend J. B. wonld say, ‘the bearings of 
this observation lays in the application on it.” 


The Pianet Drill.—Among the many 
machines for sowing seeds and distributing fertilizers, 
the “Planet,” made oy 8. L. Allen & Co., Philnde!phia, 
is quite different in principle from any other we have 
seen. Up to the present time of writing the weather 
has been too unfavorable for a thorough trial of the 
machine, but we have used it with some of the sceds 
most difficult to sow with a machine, and find it to 
work excellently, and have no doubt that it will im- 
prove upon acquaintance. One of its merits is its great 
simplicity. 


id not 
know}. 


Underground Poultry - Houses.— 
“H. M.S.,”’ Northfield. Upon page 216 of the present 
number will be found an engraving and description of a 
poultry-house partly underground, which we know an- 
swered its purpose very successfully. But the soil was a 
very dry grave), and we should doubt if a similar honse 
in a damp clay soil would answer at all. Fowls can not 
live in damp places, and a dry situation is necessary 
for them, especially if they are to live in a cellar. 





Young & Elliott.—This well-known firm 
of seedsmen and florists are removing from their old 
place in John street to a fine large store No. 12 Cort- 
landt street, the same in which their plant auctions have 
heretofore been held. It is rather late to mention the 
fact, but we would say that the auctions held each 
spring and fall by this house are an important feature in 
the plant trade of New York. They receive consign- 
ments from florists and nurserymen and plant collectors 
from far and near, and their auction room is an impor- 
tant exchange for dealers, and.not without its attraction 
for mere sight-scers; indeed, their place is often as inter- 
esting as a horticultural exhibition. 


Farm Scales.—‘J. W. B.,” Chester Co., 
Pa. The farmer who never weighs or measures must 
certainly lose considerably in the course of a year. The 
small cost of a platform scale suitable for farm use would 
soon be saved, and the economy would appear in many 
ways. The Fairbanks platform scales have a good rep- 
utation for accuracy and durability, and they can be pro- 
cured in almost every considerable village in the country. 





Production of Potatoes.—“G.W. A.,” 
Milton, Pa. According to the census of 1870 there were 
raised in the United States in that year 143,337,473 bush- 
els of potatoes and 21,709,824 bushels of sweet potatoes. 
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As to Pigs and Pork.—‘ Subscriber,” 
Sanilac, Michigan. Pigs, unless greatly infested with 
trichine, show no symptoms of the parasites during life. 
“When badly infested they sometimes suffer from stiffness 
of the limbs and partial paralysis, but a pig estimated to 
have sixty millions of trichine in its muscles has shown 
no symptoms during life. When the flesh has long been 
infested the cysts or envelopes of the parasites may be 
seen upon close examination by the unaided eye as small 
white specks. Infested meat may be eaten with perfect 
safety if it has been exposed thoroughly to a heat of 212! A 
the temperature of boiling water. Only pork that is 
thoroughly cooked can be eaten with safety. The yellow 
color of the fat of pork is caused by a disordered condi- 
tion of the animal’s liver consequent upon overfeeding 
during fattening. It is not considered unwholesome and 
isa parallel case to that in which the flesh of sheep be- 
comes yellow when the disease known as “ rot,”’ a liver 
or bilious disorder, is just beginning, In this condition 
they fatten very rapidly. , 

A Great Sale of Horse Stock.—We 

much regret to hear that the magnificent establishment 
of the Kansas Stud Farm near Lawrence, Kansas, is to 
be sold. The senior partner of the firm of Messrs. Sprague 
& Akers, the Hon. Amasa Sprague, of Providence, R. I., 
-by reason of financial reverses has found it convenient to 
‘dispose of his interest. Two hundred and fifty head of 
stallions and mares descended from the best stock in the 
country, including Ethan Allen, Rhode Island, St. Elmo, 
Comus, Erie, and others will be brought under the ham- 
ymer. The sale at Lawrence, Kansas, commences on the 
-3d of June, and a sale of equal interest hardly occurs 
twice in one’s lifetime. 

Dipping for Scab.—“ J. 8.,” Downing- 
ton, Pa. A method of dipping sheep or lambs is shown 
in the Agriculturist for May, 1873. The sheep dip used 
for the scab, Buchan’s carbolic dip, may be procured of 
the Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, New York, in 
packages sufficient for fifty sheep for $3.00, with direc- 
‘tions for use. . The sheep had better be shorn before dip- 
ping, and afterwards kept in a stable if the weather is 
cold. The dipping ought to be repeated in two weeks. 
It will be necessary to rub and break the scabs with a 
piece of coarse cloth or blanket dipped in the liquid, as 
the scab insects burrow beneath it. 





Three Horses Abreast.— W. H. M.,” 
Montgomery Co., Pa. When three horses are used toa 
plow the central line of draft must come in a line with the 
furrow that is being plowed; otherwise the draft is 
greatly increased and the side draft must be overcome by 
great exertion of the plowman. But the side draft caused 
by the extra horse may be partly overcome by using o 
draft rod from the side of the beam near the standard, 
gradually extending outwards from the left on the land 
side of the beam, and connected with a draft plate pro- 
jecting from the end of the plow beam on the left suffi- 
ciently to bring the inside horse into the furrow. 


Tarpentine for Crows.—“ W. T. G.,” 
‘Chatham Corners, Canada, says that common black bot- 
tles each containing half a pint of spirits of turpentine, 
hung from stakes driven in the cornficld co that the tzr- 
pentine can he smelt by the crows in all parts of the field, 
will frighten them away. If the seed is dipped in com- 
mon tar and rolied in plaster or dry sand before planting, 
‘the crows will not take it. 


Male or Heifer Calves.—‘J. A. C.,” 
Dover, N. J. The accident of the sex of a calf is one 
“which we can not control. Any person who offers to sell 
a secret whereby it may be controlled for $1 or any other 
sum is either a knave or a fool. A breeder may very easily 
have ten c. calves this year to one b. calf, but next year 
the proportion will probably be reversed. On referring 
to the writer’s record of seventy calves born in five years 
we find 37 c. calves and 33 b. calves, and one of the 
‘cows had c. calves each year, while another never had 
ac.calfatany time. From experience and observation 
as well as on general principles, we have no faith in any 
method or plan to produce either sex at will. 





Value of Grade Jersey Cows.— 
““F. M. N.,” New Berlin, Ct. Grade Jersey {cows 
that will make two ponnds of butter a day should be 
worth $150 each. If they were pure bred they would be 
worth $300 to $500, according to their “ points ” or gen- 
eral appearance. This is not an idle or worthless dis- 
tinction, as some would maintain, for the reason that 
animals which breed true to color or “points? may be 
‘depended upon to breed true to quality as milkers; and 
~& cow that throws a wild-colored calf may also throw a 
poor milker, although she may be an excellent milker 
‘herself. For this reason a self-colored cow, With all the 








marks that are called ‘ fashionable,” and which produces 
calves like herself, is valued at double or treble the 
price of other cows. 





Cotswolds or Leicesters.—‘W. P.T.,” 
Clearfield, Pa. Our experience with these sheep is in 
favor of the Cotswold as hardier and altogether better 
than the Leicester. We would rather breed for early 
maturity than for excessive size, and would choose a 
moderate-sized ram with good, close, heavy fleece rather 
than a very large one with an open, light fleece. We 
would also rather use a good Cotswold ram, although he 
was the sire of the ewes, than a Leicester ram that we 
did not approve of. One such cross might not be objec- 
tionable with sheep if it could not well be avoided. 





The Cause of Chicken Cholera.— 
‘Farmer's Wife,” Franklin Co., Ohio. We do not think 
the introduction of foreign fowls is the cause of chicken 
cholera. The foreign breeds are no more subject to 
disease than any others. Besides, what breeds have we 
that are not originally of foreign origin? The cause of 
cholera is undoubtedly lack of attention to cleanliness, 
warmth, and to a proper diversity of food, and want 
of pure water. 


Poultry Raising.—‘D. K. R.,” Shelby- 
ville, Ky. The best time to commence keeping poultry 
is in the fall or carly winter. At that time young hens 
can be purchased readily. In the spring farmers’ wives 
are not anxious to sell their fowls. If they are fed well 
and a warm place provided, some of the hens may be set 
in February or earlier, and some early broods may be 
hatched out and sold for early chickens. On eight or ten 
acres 500 fowls might easily be kept, or if skillfully man- 
aged double that number. One variety would be found 
most profitable, unless fancy poultry were kept, when of 
course there must be a separate house and yard for cach 
kind. A change of roosters should be made each year. 





Contraction of the Hoof.—“J.H.D.,”’ 
Adams Co., Ohio. Probably the best thing to be done 
in a case of contracted hoof is to fit a set of the Good- 
enough shoes to the feet without any paring or rasping, 
to leave the frog and bars altogether untouched, and to 
depend upon nature to restore the sound condition of the 
hoofs, which has been destroyed by wrong treatment. 
Rasping the hoof and cutting away the frog and bars are 
the chief causes of contracted hoofs, and this injurious 
practice should be discouraged. The hoof may be occa- 
sionally washed with cold water and anointed with 
glycerine. Tar should not be smeared upon the hoofs. 

Hog Cholera.—a. G. Wallace, of Tuscola, 
Til., recommends the following as a feed for hogs when 
the cholera is raging: Use two swill barrels. Mix a feed 
of bran, shorts, or middlings, and water and feed only 
after fermentation. This mixture soon becomes sour 
standing in the sun and is devoured eagerly by the hogs. 
Feed once a day through the season when hogs are most 
likely to have the disease. By using two barrels, and 
mixing in one in time for fermentation to take place be- 
fore the supply is exhausted in the other, the same degree 
of “‘sourness” is maintained. He has fed this regularly 
for five years in the cholera season, and has not lost a 
single animal. Others who have tried it have met with 
the same success. Mr. Wallace has in the same time lost 
no chickens or turkeys by disease, and he attributes their 
freedom from disease to the use of the fermented food. 
The cholera has made sad havoc among the hogs in Cen- 
tral and Southern Illinois this season, and as all the old 
preventives and remedies have failed, the very simple one 
above given may prove of value. 





Wool-bearing Goats.—“P. H. W.,” 
Washington Co., Md. The Cashmere goat is the wool- 
bearing goat. The wool or down grows beneath the 
hair and next the skin, and is very fine and valuable. It 
is the material of which the costly Cashmere shawls are 
made. We do not know ofany of these goats in this 
country. The Angora goat, although frequently called 
the Cashmere by people here who raise them for sale, is 
a different animal altogether, and comes from another 
and a distant locality. Its fleece is of long hair and is 
used for various small manufactures, such as trimmings. 
The market value is from 30 to 80 cents a pound. We do 
not recommend persons to keep goats where and when 
they. can keep sheep, because they are not so docile to 
manage, are not so profitable, and are equally subject to 
disease, death, and destruction by dogs. 





The Most Profitable Stock.— Sub- 
scriber,” Ponghkeepsic, N. Y. It is impossible to say 
definitely what breed of cattle may be made most profit- 
able to raise for selling. There is no one breed that holds 
any pre-eminent position, and the choicest specimens of 
any breed are sought for by the fanciers of that particular 





| stock as eagerly as those of any other breed by their fan- 


ciers. It isa question of capital and skill altogether. 
The breeding of Short-horns would reqnire more capital 
than would the breeding of Jerseys, Ayrshires, or Devons 

because they cost more and need more costly care and at- 
tention, and the risk is greater. The price is proportion- 
ately higher, but the profitis no greater than with less 
costly stock. If there is any choice of breed so far as 
ease of keep and readiness of sale at remunerative prices 
are concerned, the Jersey, Ayrshire, or Guernsey stock 
might probably be the best. 


Galloway Polled Cattle.—D. W. 
C. H.,” Clifton, Ill. There are breeders of Galloway 
cattle in Michigan and in Canada, but as we have not 
their addresses at hand we can not give them. The 
number of inquiries which come to us for the names of 
breeders of these cattle suggests the propriety of their 
making themselves known in the usual manner. 





A Wearling Jersey Bull.—“A. J.W.,” 
Broome Co., O. ‘A large and vigorous yearling Jersey 
bull”? may be allowed to serve about a dozen cows; but 
he should be fed a quart or two of meal a day in addition 
to his regular feed. A Jersey heifer may be bred at 
twelve months without injury. This breed is remark- 
ably precocious, and has been bred purposely to produce 
this condition. 





Big Head.—“‘ A. B.,’’ Cass Co., Iowa, and 
others. The disease in horses known as osteoporosis, 
or “big jaw,” or “ big head,” is incurable. . Its seat is 
in the bone, which can not be removed without destroy- 
ing the horse. 

Breeding Mules.—‘‘M. A.,’’..Florence, 
N.C. The best mules are bred in Kentucky, and it is 
not uncommon to find teams there sixteen hands high 
and weighing 1,400. pounds each. Although occasionally 
there are larger mules, even as high as eighteen hands, 
such are rare and undesirable. The use of mules is rap- 
idly increasing in this country, there being over.1,150,000 
in use in 1870, against 570,222 in 1850. When properly 
and kindly used the mule is not the vicious animal it is 
generally supposed to be, and it is a mistake to be prej- 
udiced against it on that account. 





Remedy for Foot Rot.—“J. H.,” 
Lime Ridge, Pa. The best remedy for foot rot is to pare 
away all the loose horn and dress the diseased parts with 
muriatic acid. When the fungoid growths have been 
thus destroyed the foot should be washed in a solution of 
two drams of chloride of zinc in a pint of water, and if 
there are any holes in the foot they should be plugged 
with tow soaked in the solution until they heal. 


Keeping Sheep for Health.—“ Read- 
er.” East Tennessee doubtless offers some advantages 
to a seeker after health and profit together in keeping 
sheep. But the Western plains would be found equally 
healthful and far more profitable, as pasture is practically 
free and unlimited in extent. The whole capital could 
therefore be expended in purchasing sheep, and no land 
need be bought for many years. : , 





Diarrhea in Calves.—“C. A.N.,” Dun- 
ville, N. J. Diarrhea in yearling animals exists asa 
symptom of disease rather than as a disease.of itself. It 
may indicate the presence of worms or other irritants in 
the intestines, or it may accompany disorder of the liver 
or of the blood. Withont knowing anything but the sim- 
ple fact of the complaint it is difficult to say what would 
be the best treatment. It would be safe, however, to 
give only the most digestible food and no fresh green 
fodder. Good clover hay cut and mixed with some fine 
middlings or millstuff and a handful of linseed meal, 
and the whole scalded and given in moderate quantity 
when cold would be beneficial, Three ounces ef epsom 
salts, two drams of carbonate of soda, and’two drams of 
ground ginger may be given in half a pint of slightly 
warm water. Afterthis has operated one ounce of tinc- 
ture of rhubarb, an ounce of tincture of cardamons, with 
one dram of carbonate of soda may be given in half a 
pint of water, and a tablespoonfal of molasses, once a 
day for a few days. . 


Baling Hay for Market.—When a 
person buys a bale of hay, it is supposed that he trusts 
something to the honesty of the person who packs it. 
This is a great and sad error. It may contain chaff-dust 
or damaged hay, but the farmer who packs the bale is 
really the one who suffers. It is a sad reflection that not 
even a bale of hay is taken on trust any more, and the 
shipper who has not made a reputation for honesty, 
although his bales may be perfect in every respect, can 
not hope to get a top price for his produce. The risk of 
his dishonesty is diseounted by the dealers, who have to 
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suffer the Joss, and it is only when he has become known 
and has made a reputation that he can hope to get full 
value for his hay. It is strange that even now there are 
men who suppose purchasers in cities will pay two cents 
a pound for sticks, and therefore they ornament their 
hay bales with stout ones at each corner, which are 
worse than useless, because they are a standing reproach 
against the honesty of the farmers who make the bales. 
The guilty packers do not suffer alone, but cause inno- 
cent parties to lose as much as they do. If they only 
knew that these tricks are unavailing, and that they only 
cheat themselves, they might act on the principle that 
honesty is the best.policy. ‘ 





As to Merino Sheep.—“ Ohio.” The 
difference between the several varieties of merino sheep 
consists in the quality of the fleece, and to some extent 
in the weight of carcass. Some varieties have finer wool 
than others, and some longer wool; there are also differ- 
ences in the amount of yolk or grease contained in the 
fleece. The improyed American merino claims to com- 
bine the excellences of all the foreign varieties, but al- 
though this may not be justified by the facts yet itis a good 
enough sheep for all our purposes when carefully bred. 


Chicken Cholera.—‘“E. D.,’’ Clinton, 
Kansas, says after losing 100 chickens by cholera he 
found that a table-spoonful of soda mixed with a quart 
of milk and given with the food was a cure. 


Ayrshires for Beef.—“G. 58. A.,” Lin- 
ooln, Neb. The Ayrshire ox is an excellent worker and 
a good beef animal. The Ayrshire cow, upon good feed, 
is as good beef as the Devon cow, while she is much 
superior as a milker. Where beef and milk are both 
wanted, the Ayrshire or perhaps the Dutch cattle would 
be the best upon your prairies where the feed is good 
and nutritious. 


Selecting Eggs for Pullets. — 
“J.R. K.,” Mendocino Co., Cal. During many years we 
have made many experiments in selecting eggs for 
hatching with the purpose ef observing whether one 
kind or another would produce pullets or otherwise. 
We found that eggs produced one or the other sex of 
chickens irrespective of their size or shape, and that the 
shape of the egg depended upon the hen that laid it, and 
not upon what it contained. Out of a flock of 300 hens 
we £00n learned to distinguish the eggs of a large num- 
ber. each one of which laid eggs of a peculiar and uni- 
form shape, size, and color, and a setting of eggs of ex- 
actly the same character in every way so far as it could 
be discerned produced the usual proportion of male and 
female chicks. 








The Best Sheep.—s. B. B.,’’ Dover, 
N. H.. A selection of sheep should be made altogether 
in reference to the locality and the character of the farm 
upon which they are to be kept. Upon hilly, poor land 
the Merino sheep or its grades would be the best; upon 
hilly but rich pastures the South-Down, the Cotswold, or 
the Shropshire sheep would be suitable; low, flat lands 
are unsuitable for sheep of any kind. 


Metallic Ear-Miark. — ‘“‘L. M. K.,” 
Adams Co., Iowa, The best metallic ear-mark we know 
of is Dana's, described in May Agriculturist. 


Shipping Eggs.—“ California.” If ship- 


ping eggs for market is meant, there is no better way 
than to pack in barrels with cut straw or chaff. A flour 
barrel will hold sixty to seventy dozen, and if plenty of 
packing is used and the head tightly pressed down the 
eggs will stand much rough usage safely. Kggs for 
hatching should be packed in dry wheat bran in a light 
box, which should be again packed in a larger box with 
plenty of dry straw between the two boxes. 


Feeding Meal Wet or Dry.—‘ J. H. 
D,,” Stouts, Ohio. The most economical way of feeding 
meal is to mix it with a little cut hay, straw, or roots. 
Feeditig it dry and alone is a wasteful practice, because 
some of the meal is not digested, and is therefore lost. 


Roof for Root Cellar.—“E. M. §8.,” 
Worcester Co., Mass. The most perfect roof for a root 
ceHar is an arch of brick laid in cement and covered with 
a coat of asphalt or gas-tar. 


Patent Butter Firkin. — ‘4G. B.,” 
Oneida Co., N. ¥. We can not say whether there is any 
patent upon a butter package which is narrower at the 
dottom than at the top, or not. There are too many 
patents for any person to keep the whole of them at his 








fingers’ ends. Bat if there should be it is infringed 
_ @very day of the year, and has been for many years 
_ back, and by thousands of people, for such butter pack- 
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ages are more commonly used than any other. The 
Orange Co. butter pail is just such a package, and there 
is nothing to prevent any person using such a one. 





The Mole Plow.—‘ J. N. 8.,’’ Pendleton, 
8. C. A good lifting subsoil plow would probably be of 
better service than a mole plow in any other soil than a 
clay. The subsoil plow will break up the hardpan, and 
if the ground beneath is not very retentive of moisture, 
that is often sufficient to dry the surface without drain- 
ing. Draining is not always and everywhere required, 
and is sometimes an unnecessary expense. The mole 
plow acts best upon clay soils, and there its effects are 
visible sometimes for three or four seasons, after which 
it needs to be used again. 

Steamer for Feed.—G. L.W.,” Shreve- 
port, La. In another column of this number of the 
Agriculturist there is described a steamer or boiler with 
which we have been acquainted for several years, and 
which perfectly answers the purpose of steaming feed. 
For twenty cows the interest on the cost of a boiler and 
small engine for cutting the feed could be saved many 
times over each year. In the Agriculturist of January, 
1873, will be found a description, with engravings, of a 
good form of steam chest. 

Horse Power.—‘J. N. §.,” Pendleton, 
S.C. The Harder railway horse power is considered a 
good one and with a pair of good-sized mules will be able 
to run a thresher and cleaner or acotton gin. A bull of 
good size would run such a horse power for doing light 
work. We never found the cast-iron endless chain upon 
railway powers any trouble. With each machine some 
spare links should be sent, and if one is broken it can be 
replaced. The broken one may be used as a pattern 
whereby to cast others. It is strange that you do not see 
advertisements of these horse powers: they appear in 
our columns almost every month, and the makers of each 
kind are trustworthy and responsible parties. 





The Scotch Plow.—" W. H. 8. G.,’’ Cha- 
tauqua Co.,N. ¥. The plow figured in the engraving on 
the first page of our April number was made by Gray & 
Co., Scotland, and was imported by Mr. Wm. Crozier, of 
Beacon Farm, Northport, Long Island, for his own use. 
We have no doubt that Mr. Crozier, who is extremely 
obliging to his brother farmers, would willingly order one 
for any of our readers who desire it and will communicate 
with him. 





Fumigation of a Meat-House.—"G. 
M.,” McMinnville, Tenn. Whena meat-house is infested 
with the meat-bugs or weevils, a good fumigation for a 
whole day with sulphur would probably destroy the ver- 
min. The meat should be removed during the operation, 
for although it would not be injured, yet it would acquire 
an undesirable flavor. 

Three-Horse Clevis.—"T. J. L.,”’ Indi- 
ana. The clevis of which you send asketch is a patented 
one, and any person using it is liable to pay the patentee 
a royalty for its use or be called upon to defend a suit. 
As to the justice of the patent we of course can not give 
an opinion, but we know that the same contrivance has 
been in use in Great Britain for many years, and we be- 
lieve it has also becn in use in this country long before 
the patent was issued. This is not the only patent upon 
which farmers are called to pay for rights to use devices 
which have been in use for years before some person was 
granted a monopoly of them by the patent office. 

Iron or Wooden Axles.—B.” The 
advantages of the iron axle over the old-fashioned wooden 
ones are chiefly its greater strength and durability, and 
the less risk of losing the linch pin and parting with the 
wheel. An iron axle runs somewhat easier in a wooden 
box than in aniron box. There isno practical difference 
in the draft whether the axle is small or large. 


Feed Barrow.—“D. P.,” Otsego Co., N. 
Y. The axle of the feed barrow shown upon page 16 of 
the Agriculturist of January, 1874, is formed of two small 
flanged gudgeons which are bolted to the sides of the 
barrel. The handle of the barrow is made to fork, and at 
the end of each fork a hole is punched, through which 
the gudgeon passes before it is put into the hub of the 
wheel and pinned to keep the wheel on. The pin isa 
common spring linch pin. Or the axle may be a hoop 
which encircles the barrel at the middle. 


Getting Rid of Stones.— Evergreen 
Farm,” Ct. It would be a good plan to dig drains ina 
wet meadow forty feet apart, three feet deep, and eighteen 
inches wide at the top, and twelve inches at the bottom. 
The drains may then be filled with stones, selecting the 
largest for the bottom of the drain, and placing them so 
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that one large flat one is laid upon two smaller 9 
thus leaving an arched or covered channel. The dean 
stones are to he laid upon these up toa foot from the 
surface, which will prevent them from being ever gi E 
turbed by the plow. If the ground is very wet ee 
springy it would be better to dig the drains four feet dee 
or thirty feet apart. Although tiles are better than bid 
for making drains, yet when the stones are at hand bo 
must be got rid of they may profitably be disposed of in 
this way. If carefully placed in clay soil the stone drains 
will last many years. 

Breast Strap or Collar.—“E, 4. 3 » 
Newark, N. J. A horse can draw better in the ordinary 
collar than with the breast strap. The collar has a hear- 
ing upon the shoulders as well as upon the breast, and if 
it fits well there is no pressure upon the throat, The 
breast strap having much less bearing is more apt to 
bruise or press upon the throat when the draft is heavy. 


As to Wells.—“ A. J. D.,”’ Ottumwa, Iowa, 
There is no need to go to the expense of.making a well go 
large as is usually done. If water is within 20 feet of the 
surface the drive may be used with a tenth part of the 
cost of the ordinary well. But for stock wells and where 
a larger well is wanted, or where rock has to be passed 
through, the Jilz auger well may be put down with a bore 
of from 6 up to 20 inches at a cost of about a dollar a foot 
with tubing, etc., complete. If such a well with a wind 
pump attached were to be put down at the corner where 
four farms or fields join, at the joint expense, much money 
might besaved. But farmers, for some reason or other 
do not avail themselves of this plan of co-operation as 
much as people who live in towns or villages do, or as 
much as they might very usefally do. 





Straw-Preserving Thresher.—“A 
Subscriber,” Clinton Co.,N. Y. The machine yon re~ 
quire is the improved straw-preserving thresher, made 
by the Wheeler & Melick Company, Albany, N. Y. There 
areno epikesin the concave orcylinder to break the 
straw, and the straw is delivered sidewise along a travel- 
ing bed ontoa horse where it may be bound in evem 
bundles like hand-threshed straw. 


Baling Hay.—‘A Farmer,” Augusta Co., 
Va. There is no necessity for making hay bales so large 
as 300 pounds. One hundred pounds is a more conven- 
ient size, and the hay may be pressed just as close in sucly 
bales as in large ones, and lighter ties will answer. P.. 
K. Dederick & Co., Albany, N. Y., manufacture an im- 
proved press in which bales of any size from 100 pounds 
up may be made, either of long hay or of cut hay. 





Tar Paper for Poultry Houses.—. 
“G. P. A.,”” West Haven, Ct., writes that he built a poul-. 
try house three years ago and lined it as well as the nests: 
with the common tarred roof paper, wrapping the ends: 
of the roost also with the paper where they were fixed to: 
the wall. As he has not yet seen any lice upon the fowls: 
he believes the tarred paper to be a preventive. 

Butchers’ Offal.—‘“D. B.,’’ Champaign, 
Ill. The readiest mode of utilizing butchers’ offal is by 
spreading it upon the ground and plowing it under. After 
a time a cross-plowing will mix it pretty thoroughly with 
the soil. 


Frost-Proof Fruit House.— Stew- 
artsville,” Ind. A double-walled frame building with a 
space of a foot filled with chaff between the walls would 
not be warm enough to keep fruit from freezing in very 
cold weather. An earth-protected house such as is 
shown in the Agricuturist of October, 1873,. would be 
frost-proof if properly constructed. There should be at 
least two feet of earth over it and an air space between: 
the outer wall and the lining. 





Old Hay.—“ Farmer,” Danielsonville, Ct. It 
will be no injury to good hay to keep ft until the second 
year. Many people believe that hay is better feed when 
over a year old than new hay, at least for horses. 





The New Timber Act.—By the provis- 
ions of the new act relative to timber culture in the prai- 
rie states, a person who homesteads 80 or 160 acres, and’ 
has filed his claim, is not prevented thereby from acquir- 
ing 160 acres under this act. Any person who is the head 
ofa family, or is twenty-one years of age or over, may 
take up a quarter section of land for timber planting. 
There are still many tracts of government land open to: 
settlement in Kansas, Nebraska, and Minnesota, but they 
are distant from railroads; and on the whole for a person 
who has the necessary money it will be found greatly 
more profitable to pay five dollars or six: dollars an acre 
for land near a town and railroad depot than to take lang 
for nothing ten or twenty miles away from it. 
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Paris Green.—D. Rex asks ‘if Paris green 
is a safe remedy for insects upon every kind of plant and 
which is the best way to apply it?’’ We should not ad- 
vise its use upon salads, cabbages, or any other plant the 
foliage of which is to be eaten. One part of the green, 
provided it be pure, mixed with twenty parts of flour, is 
sifted upon the foliage when wet with dew from any con- 
venient tin box with perforated cover. For smal! opera- 
tions a wide-mouthed bottle like a quinine bottle with 
muslin or other open fabric tied over the mouth will 
serve. Keep to the windward and avoid breathing,the 
dust, and keep the poison always where no accident can 
occur. It is found that the poison is so neutralized in 
the soil that no danger can arise from its being intro- 
duced into the system of the plant. 





How to Feed Salt.—G. H. A.,’”’ North 
Conway, N. H. The plan of keeping rock-salt before 
horses and cattle continuaily is a very good one, but it 
has some inconveniences. Our plan is to have a barrel 
of salt in the feed-room, and to scatter a handful upon 
each bushel of feed as it is cut and moistened in the 
feed box. In summer time an equal amount of salt is 
scattered along a trough in the yard daily. . 





Tomatoes Dying.—“A. N. §8.,” Savan- 
nab, Ga., reports that in Effingham Co., Ga., tomato- 
plants grow well enough until the fruit begins to ripen, 
when the whole plant dies down suddenly, and asks us to 
prescribe aremedy. The first thing we should do in this 
case would be to carefully examine the root and ascertain 
whether any insect, large or small, is the cause of the 
trouble. Should no insect enemy be found we should 
then try what effect pruning would have. It may be that 
plants allowed to grow at will set more fruit than can be 
ripened, and in the rapid swelling of a large quantity of 
fruit more nourishment is demanded than the root is able 
to supply. We shall be glad to hear more of this, 





Clematis from Seed.—‘ Mrs. A.L. R.”’ 
The best way is to sow the seeds as soon as ripe ina 
box of earth, and if the plants do not appear the same 
season, keep the box in a cold-frame over winter and 
they will be very likely to start the next spring. Ifno 
cold-frame is at hand cover the box with boards to keep 
the storms from washing the earth. 

Late Crop of Turnips.—‘W. W.,” 
Baraboo, Wis. Rutabagas may be sown with safety as 
late as the first week in July ; they will, however, be 
better if sown in June. Agood crop of white or yellow 
turnips may be taken from an oat stubble if the ground 
is in good order and the seed is sown by the first of Au- 
gust or soon after. The best fertilizer after barnyard 
manure for any root crop is superphosphate of lime or 
fine bone-meal. 

Why they do not Lay.—“ Cc. F.,” 
Detroit, Mich. Fowls will not lay unless they have ex- 
ercise. A coop five feet by four, and only three feet high, 
is much too small for a single fowl, much less for seven. 
A run fifteen feet by four is also insufficient. If the 
fowls are turned out they will probably begin to lay very 
soon. They should also have a roomy, airy place to 
roost in. It is probable that fowls kept up so closely, 
and well fed, are overloaded with fat, and possibly are in- 
fested with lice. 


Hiow to Secure a Calf.—'s. W. J.,” 
Fordenskjeld, Minn. It has long been a custom when a 
cow failed to breed to drive her some miles to a bull, 
and the plan is generally successful. Recently an Irish 
breeder followed this plan with some Shorthorn cows 
which had failed to breed for several seasons, and they 
all became in calf. The ancient poet Virgil speaks of a 
similar practice as being in use in his day, and also of 
reducing the quantity of food and the condition of the 
animal—cow or mare—as a means of procuring fertility. 
We know of no modern practice that is so effective as 
these old ones. 


**Beautifal Moral but Bad Bot- 
any °? is the heading of an item in the New York* 
Weekly Tribune. That the paper can judge of a moral 
we do not care to dispute, what its practice in morals is 
we shall briefly show, but for it to pretend to judge of 
botany of any kind, good or ‘‘ bad,” is simply too laugh- 
able. In that strange medley which the Weekly facetious- 
ly terms “agriculture,” there have been some absurd- 
ities to which we have good naturedly called its atten- 
tion. This has set the Weekly to hunt up something in 
retaliation, and naturally enough it went into the juve- 
nile department, and in the pages of 1868, with the aid 
of ‘A Correspondent,” it found a “ tender, sweet little 
story” which involved a botanical question, and paraded 
it in its columns as the opinion of “the Editor of the 
Agriculturist.’ The editor of the Agriculturist never 





. the main crop, taking the place of the Peachblow, it is 








saw the article before, and is no more responsible for it 
than he is for the absurdities which appear in the 
Weekly Tribune. He, however, has his opinion of that 
kind of journalism which wilt descend to making an error 
of the head of a distinct department, made several years 
ago, appear as his opinion. The “* moral” may be “‘ beauti- 
ful,” but the morals which will bring up an obsolete 
affair as an opinion of to-day, and state it is from the 
American Agriculturist without reference to date or 
place are of a kind we do not care to qualify. Anything 
more microscopically small has not occurred in our edi- 
torial experience. 

Population and Industries of 
Kansas,.—We have received through the kindness of 
Mr. Alfred Gray, secretary of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, some extracts from the annual report of that 
institution for 1873. The exhibit of the present condi- 
tion of this young but rapidly growing State is very 
favorable. The population of the State is now over 
605,000, against 364,000 in 1870 and 107,000 in 1860, a vast 
growth in thirteen years ; and to this should be added 
the population in twenty-nine counties which are not yet 
organized. The increase in productions and in material 
weulth is equally striking, and shows that those who 
have made this State their home have gone there to 
work, and that their industry has been crowned with 
success. The report is worthy the study of those who 
are interested in the affairs of that State. 

Ditching Machine.—‘ A Western Far- 
mer,” Springfield, Mo. The Carter improved ditching 
machine cuts a drain three feet deep and a foot wide, 
leaving the earth in a ridge at one side. With four 
horses and two men from 3,000 to 5,000 feet of drain may 
be duginoneday. The machines are made in St. Louis. 
We have seen the machine doing excellent work in 
heavy clay soil free from stone. Large stones would be 
an insuperable obstacle to its use. 

Peruvian Guano.—“ Market Gardener.” 
The quality of guano is variable, being frequently adul- 
terated, and to procure it genuine it should be purchased 
of some trustworthy dealer. It can be procured genuine 
as imported, in small or large lots, of R. Balcazar, 53 
Beaver street, New York, who is the special agent of the 
consignees of the Peruvian government. 





Cutting and Grinding Corn- 
Stalks and Ears.--‘ L. D.,” New Iberia, La. We 
have found it easy to cut corn-stalks, with ears unhusked 
and in the sheaf, by using a Telegraph fodder cutter run 
by a two-horse tread power worked with one horse. The 
ears and stalks are cut into slices from a quarter to half 
an inch thick. If the fodder is then steamed it is eaten 
clean by cows, oxen, or calves, and would be so undoubt- 
edly by mules. If, however, it is desired to make the 
fodder still finer, a Little Giant cob-crusher would reduce 
it to coarse chaff. Two-horse power would be sufficient. 





Potatoes, New and Old.—“ Subscrib-_ 
er,” Goshen, N.*Y., thinks that our correspondent at. 
‘“The Pines” in calling Vermont the ‘‘ mother of pota- 
toes’ overlooks the claims of New York State and the 
labors of Mr. Goodrich in improving the potato. We 
are quite sure that the gentleman referred to gives full 
credit to Mr. Goodrich, to whom we are greatly indebted 
for having started the race of potatoes which finally cul- 
minated in the Early Rose and other choice sorts. Had 
it not been for Mr. Goodrich’s labors we should have had 
no Early Rose, and it is to be regretted that he died just 
as his work was on the eve of manifesting its usefulness, 
Our Goshen correspondent says of potatoes in his 
vicinity: “‘ We have produced some new seedlings, both 
early and late, from the Early Rose. They are very good, 
and the public are beginning to Jook afterthem. The 
‘Carpenter’s Seedling’ has become quite popular as an 
early variety. Next in season (some later) is the ‘Ice 
Cream.’ Very productive, and of superior quality. For 


likely to be a particular favorite, especially with the 
West, on account of its being almost exempt from the 
ravages of the Colorado beetle. The ‘Lawrence’ is an- 
other variety, only two years from the seed. It has not 
been thoroughly tested. It is very promising; a hand- 
somer potato in appearance.’’—Our correspondent has 
obligingly furnished us samples of these, which will be 
tried with numerous other new and as yet unfamed sorts. 





Catalogues, Pamphlets Etc., Received. 


eee 

Manton Moon & Son, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
We have perused this catalogue with much interest, as 
it contains, besides the usual plants kept by florists, a 
number of good old things, things that one rarely meets 





with, and all at most moderate prices. It is a pity that 


so good a catalogue had not received more careful proof- 
reading. 

Briees & Brotuer, Rochester, N. Y., issue their 
catalogue as a quarterly, and the April number is beau- 
tifully illustrated, and contains many items of interest 
to flower-growers. We must take exception to one 
statement. Ina clever chapter on Ferns the writer says 
of them: “Spores or seeds are produced on the back of 
the leaves, and are insignificant and of no beauty what- 
ever.’ As it is mainly by these that ferns are distin- 
guished from one another, they can hardiy be consid 
ered ‘insignificant.’ Even the common Polypody is 
handsomer in friit than when sterile, and Polypodium 
venosum, aureum and others are vastly more attractive 
in fruit, as are the Gontophlebiums and many others. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN is another quarterly catalogue. 
This is issued by Beach, Son & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
We have expressed our good opinion of previous num- 
bers, and that for April is deserving of like commenda- 
tion—only why don’t the editor give credit? 

Louis Leroy, Angiers, France, shows by his catalogue 
that this old nursery establishment is up to the times 
with rovelties. 

Vrimormn, ANDRIEUx & Co., Paris, have # seed-list 
that is a perfect wonder in the way of completeness. 
These last two houses, each the most extensive of its 
kind in France, have as their agents in this country the 
well-known mercantile firm of Pabst & Esch, No. 11 
Murray street, from whom catalogues may be had. 

Tue BULLETIN OF THE Bussey InstTITUTION. Parf 2d 
of this valuable contribution to scientific agriculture is 
at hand, and like its predecessor is filled with elaborate 
records of experiments made upon the farm at Jamaica 
Plain (Boston). Our readers no doubt recollect that the 
Institution -is an adjunct of ‘Harvard’ University, and 
Massachusetts is to be congratulated on having init a 
place where her young men can be thoroughly taught in 
the higher branches of agriculture. 

RuteeErs’ ScrentiFic ScHoor, which is the New Jder- 
sey State Agricultural College, sends an interesting re- 
port for 1873. 

CORRESPONDENCE BoTaNIQueE is an attempt to give 
a list of the botanic gardens of the world, in which 
there is great room for improvement, as far as the 
United States are concerned. Compiled by E. Morren, 
and published at Liege, Belgium. 

Forest TREES IN MInn., & pamphlet of twenty pages, 
by L. B. Hodges, df “ practical suggestions,” etc. Pub- 
lished by the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Company, St. 
Paul, Minn. i 

WeEstERN New York HorticuLturat Socrery held 
its nineteenth annual meeting at Rochester, in January 
last, and its proceedings come in a valuable pamphlet of 
fifty-six pages. P. Barry is president, which probably 
accounts for this promptness. 

New Jersey State Boarp or AGRICULTURE.—Its 
first annual report gives its organization, an account of 
the work done, a geological map of the state, and other 
useful matter. Prof. Geo. H. Cook, New Brunswick, is 
secretary. 

Tue Fiora or Cotorapo, by Thos. C. Porter and J. 
M. Coulter, is one of the reports relating to Prof. Hay- 
den’s survey, and of great value to all interested in the 
plants of the far West. Received from the secretary of 
the interior. : 

CoMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS AT HomE AND ABROAD is 
the title of a lecture by Prof. W. O. Atwater, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Ct., before the Connecticut 
State Board of Agriculture, and is of importance to all 
who deal in or use artificial manures. 

THE EpucaTIONAL Ciarms oF Botany is an essay by 
Miss Eliza Youmans, which should be read by every 
school officer in the country. 





Western Fruit Prospects. 


Reports from the fruit-growing regions of Illinois, 
Michigan, and Ohio, received at the Western office of 
Orange Judd Company up to May ist, are generally favor- 
able, and in some cases unusually promising. In Central 
and Southern Illinois the anxiety is in regard to peaches. 
The severe winter of 1872-'%3 dismantled many fine 
orchards—so many, that last season the region about 
Centralia was scarcely counted as a peach-growing dis- 
trict. Entire orchards were cut down, and the fruit- 
growers turned their backs on peaches. But the young 
trees escaped with comparatively little injury, and now 
wherever there are young orchards there is promise of 
an abundant crop of peaches. In the Alton district the 
prospect is still better. The trees will beara full crop, 
but as there are not as many trees as of old, the crop in the 
aggregate will not measure with the full crops of former 
years. As'the crop will be mainly from young trees, it 
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iz argued that the fruit will be of superior quality. In 
the extreme southern part of the State the frosts this 
season have done much iujury to the peach buds. In the 
Illinois fruit district apples and pears promise well. In 
the northern district pears do not succeed well. While 
in northern Ohio the men who have lost peach orchards 
are turning to pears as a safe and profitable investment, 

- in northern Iilinois men will hardly consider the ques- 
tion atall. Itis certain that in the vicinity of Toledo 
we find some of the finest pear orchards in the West, but 
profits come after a long experience in the testing of 
varieties. Whether any varieties would succeed well in 
the vicinity of Chicago seems to be ay open question. 
In the great Michigan fruit district there is promise of a 
rare crop of peaches and other fruits. While the spring 
has been unfavorable in a general way, it has not been 
unfavorable to the fruit interest. In northern Ohio the 
peach trees of bearing age will give not more than a 
fourth of the old crop in favorable years. Grape-vines 
will give probably a fair crop, which means a better crop 
than last year. Apples, pears, cherries, and all small 
fruits except strawberries promise well. 


North-Western Dairymen’s As- 
sociation.—The eighth annual report of the North- 
western Dairymen’s Association contains the addresses 
delivered and discussions which occurred at the annual 
meeting held at Woodstock, Ill., in February last. We 
have before alluded to the interesting character of these 
progeedings, and have now cnly to recommend those 
daizymen who wish to read them at their Jeisure to pro- 
cure a copy from the secretary of the association, G. E. 
Morrow, of Madison, Wis., or the president, Stephen 
Favill, of Lake Mills, Wis. 





Bee Notes—Advice to Beginners. 


BY M. QUINBY. 
Many ladies have written me that they are almost per- 
suaded to become bee-keepers, and have been encouraged 
ty what has appeared in the Agricudturist. With a little 
further direction, they see no reason why they can not 
turn their. labor to more advantage, pecuniarily, than in 
fancy work. I would say once more to those with suffi- 
cient ambition and perseverance, learn how, and I confi- 
dently predict success. Fear of stings, that has kept so 
many from the undertaking, needs scarcely be an objec- 
tion, now that smoke (that has long been used to neu- 
tralize the poison of their stings and quiet their anger) 
has lately been applicd so effectually that there is little 
risk. The most convenient way of applying it was to 
set a stick of decayed wood on fire without a blaze, hold 
it near the bees, and blow the smoke on them. This 
brongit the face often disagreeably near, and sometimes 
there was danger of fire from sparks blown off. We 
now place the burning stick ina tin tube, and witha 
small bellows connected with the tube, held and worked 
with one hand, it is safe, convenient, and effectual. 
Mrs. A. has more than one hive of-bees—they are in 
movable combs, of course. She says: ‘“‘One has ap- 
parently become crowded with bees ; another seems to 
work well, but there are not many hees. They have 
honey enough. Whatis the matter?’ It may be they 
have n> queen. Yet Mrs. A. says “they never bring in 
bee-bread if they have lost her. Have seen somewhere 
that they work just as well without a queen as with 
one.” I would advise the lady in question to look in- 
side the best one first. She will need a sharp-pointed, 
heavy jack-knife, or, what would be still better, a car- 
penter’s scratch-awl, made flat at the point, to use asa 
lever to pry the frames apart without much of a jar. 
Let it be in the middle of the day, while it is warm and 
the bees are busy. We will suppose the operator is 
timid, and in that case it will be judicious to put ona 
veil, for an unlucky movement might make the bees 
augry; yet it must be admitted one can not work as 
satisfactorily with a veil on. Then go to the full hive— 
the top is loose, not nailed—slip the knife under, and 
pry it up from the top, raising it very moderately an 
inch or two. If noangry buzzing is heard, take it off 
quietly. Should ajar or too sudden exposure to light 
get up an excitement, when the top is first raised an 
inch, the buzz will be heard. Blow in some smoke, 
which will drive the bees down among the combs. After 
the top is off, once in a great while a few bees may come 
to the top of the frames and manifest anger, when a 
little smoke should at once be directly applied at the 
exact point wanted. If suspended frames, pry them 
apart, giving room to take out one from the middle 
without touching others. Be careful not to crush any 
bees. Pry all the frames loose,.and lift one out. If 
thé other kind of frames. begin on the outside, and 
move sidewise first, then back haif an inch, and unhook | 





| is not much danger of starving. Look at all the combs 
as you take them out, and if there is no sealed honey, 
feed alittle. If there is enough, see how much sealed 
brood they have—don't mistake that for sealed honey ; 
the brood is generally near the center of the hive, they 
spread it from there each way. Estimate the number of 
square inches sealed in each comb. Fifty square inches 
in each, of six or seven combs, will make a tolerable 
swarm when it hatches. Find the queen while you are 
looking, catch her, and cut off one wing-—-she will never 
leave with a swarm for the woods afterwards. If they 
are making preparations for swarming, queen cells may 
be seen, most of them containing larve, and a swarm 
may be expected to issue the next fair day after the first 
cell is sealed up. After seeing how the inside of a good, 
thrifty stock appears, it is well to examine a weak one, 
and find what is wrong there. Proceed to open it in the 
same way. Most of the bees will be found near the 
center. Examine the combs there for the queen, brood, 
eggs, or foul brood. There are many things to prevent 
an increase of bees. The eggs of a bee must be kept 
warm, like those of a fowl, to hatch well. Bees enough 
to feed and rear them are necessary. The warmth ina 
weak hive is generally deficient. If no disease, see if 
they have any brood sealed. If that is found, the queen 
is probably all right, without bees enough to keep the 
eggs warm. If no brood is inany stage of development, 
and no queen can be found, it can be put downas queen- 
less, but not to be discarded. There are combs worth 
several dollars and some bees, and may be something 
can be done to save them. Take from the best hive a 
comb with brood ready to hatch, as nearly as can be 
judged, as such require no nursing. An empty comb— 
at least one without brood—can be taken from the light 
hive and putin the place of the one taken containing 
the brood. See where the bees are thickest in the light 
hive. Part the combs there, and put in the one 
containing brood. Close the hive all but one small 
entrance, to make it as warm as possible, and the 
maturing brood will strengthen the colony materially. 
If they hatch well, another comb can be given in a week 
or so, and still another until strong enough. Occasional- 
ly the queen is lost while there is brood to rear one, and 
they do it. In sucha case, the remains of the queen 
cells will be seen. A young queen, before laying, is not 
so easily found as the old one ; she 18 nearer the size of 
workers, and very active. To make it more certain that 
there is no queen, Jook again in three or four days after 
the first examination. They will have started some 
queen cells over some of the brood that was given them, 
if there is none. If no cells are started, it would indi- 
cate that there isa queen and she is either too young 
to lay or barren. If no eggs in ten days it shows the 
tatter; when she must be found and destroyed. If not 
likely to have a Jaying queen of their own, give them 
one; but it will not do to leave her to make the 
coiony strong without giving brood. If any hive has 
swarmed, queen cells may be had in place of the queen. 
The young bees that have hatched from the first comb 
of brood will be more likely to succeed in raising a 
queen than the old bees that were in the hive. By con- 
tinuing to change combs with the strong, the weak ones 
can be made as good as the best. One queen will gen- 
erally lay eggs enongh for two hives, if change of combs 
is properly made. After there are bees enough to nurse 
a larger number, more of the brood that is not sealed up 
may be given them. Occasionally a hive is only weak 
from want of brood, which, if introduced in this way, 
will soon make a worthless hive a profitable one. The 
condition of every hive should be understood. Learn 
to distinguish between a good and a poorone. This 
can be done now more conveniently than ever before ; 
and I have consequently more hopes in the success 
of ladies. They will take time to study the subject 
more deliberately, think what they want to do, and why, 
and help discover many things yet in the dark. 

Increase of stocks will be desirable. But let strong 
colonies be the first idea. When all are so, and the yield 
of honey is good, you can choose between surplus honey 
and increase. An excess of both is not often realized. 
I advise putting boxes onfall hives, and allowing the 
bees to fill them if they will. Keep watch for the queen 
cells, and if they are determined to swarm, make them do 
it artificially, Directions for doing it have already been 
given. If the honey is extracted, not more than one in 
fifty will try toswarm. In most sections, but little sur- 
plusis collected after the first of August. If there has 
been no increase, and there are bees enongh, it will do 
to divide at this time, if care is taken to feed according 
to their needs. When there is no buckwheat or late fall 
flowers, a colony may be wintered by feeding. It would 
be well to have a laying queen ready to introduce when 
divided at this time. Twenty-five pounds of sugar will 
take a swarm through the winter, when they have no 
honey. 

Learn how to make all stocks strong, and to know 








and lift it out _ Sometimes, even at this season, they are 
pearly out of honey. If they have any sealed up, there ; 


when they are strong. 
Very many allow their bees to bnild their combs 


| 
crooked on the frames, through neglect, and can ny 
examine them in Consequence, and then inquire w nies 
sha.l be done. I will give a specimen: , 

CHESTER Co., Pa, 

I have two colonies of bees in Langstroth’s movab} 
comb hive. I would like to take out the frames to ae 
amine them, but the bees have run the combs zigza ne 
that I can not get them out without much cutting. 1 
want to artificially swarm them this summer. How shalt 
I proceed ? Howarp D. Busu, 

I have many such. The proceedings should be in 
accordance with the shape of the combs, They are 
much more crooked sometimes tian others. When very 
crooked transfer as from a box hive. Quite often on 
one side, on one or more frames the combs are straight 
Sometimes a part of the combs will run straight part 
way on the frame. First, see to how many frames 
one comb is attached. If any are disconnected with 
others take them out first. These can generally be seen 
fromthe top. When the colony is strong and the weather 
cool enough for the propolis to snap and jar the bees 
enough to wake them up, it will be necessary to use 
smoke. The top of course is uff. The combs that cross 
the frames are welded fast to the sides of tlte hive. Now 
you want a long thin knife—a carving knife will do, 
Drive the bees away with the smoke from the place you 
wish to loosen. Cut every comb from the sides of the 
hive. Witha sharp-pointed instrument loosen the frames 
where they rest on the rabbeting, but do not move the 
frame enough to break thecomb. Puton the top or honey 
board, and turn the hive bottom upwards. If the frames, 
where they rest on the rabbeting have been properly loos. 
ened and the combs all cut loose from the sides, the hive 
car be lifted off, leaving the combs standing. Don't be 
alarmed and think the stock ruined, and feel afraid of 
being stung. Nothing of the kind will occur if you 
have used smoke judiciously. Keep cool and think 
what is to be done. Smoke and drive the bees away 
from where you want to see the comb. [If there is any 
comb straight part way on the frame, leave it fast. Cut 
off all that crooks from a straight line ; keep the pieces 
as large as possible. As you cut them out lean them 
against something pretty straight up fora time. When 
the bees gather in little clusters they may be brushed or 
shaken into an empty box for the time being. As soon 
as a frame is loose and separated you can proceed to fill 
it with combs; hold it with small sticks fastened just as 
directed last year for transferring. Cut off drone comb. 
Set up the hive and put into the frame with the combs 
straight. They will soon be fastened, when the sticks 
may be removed. If necessary to use drone combs to 
fill the hive, let them occupy the outside frames. If the 
hive is such as I recommended last June, which could be 
enlarged or diminished at pleasure, there would be no 
need of using drone comb to fill it. If bees have to 
build comb to fill the hive at this season, it is quite sure 
to be drone cells. In filling the frames, if tiere arc 





spaces an inch or two square left there will be no great 
loss, and bees fill them with the large cells. It is possi- 
ble that rearing a few drones in combs of this size, may 
gratify an instinct and stimulate to some benefit. 





Ogden Farm Papers—No. 52, 
— 

Six years ago there was formed an asso- 
ciation of breeders under the name of the 
“ American Jersey Cattle Club.” The purpose 
was to establish a “ Herd Book ” and to encour- 
age the breeding of pure animals. The associa- 
tion now includes more than one hundred of 
the principal breeders of this stock, most of 





the northern and some of the southern states 
being represented in it. Great care is taken to 
admit to membership only the most trust- 
worthy men, and no pedigrees about which 
there is the least room for doubt, are accepted 
without the indorsement of a member. 

*Three volumes of the “Herd Book” have 
been completed, and nearly five thousand 
pedigrees are recorded. This part of the work 
goes regularly on, and the book is now self- 
supporting, so that the fund derived from 
membership fees can be appropriated to other 
purposes, At the recent annual meeting $600 
were appropriated for the procurement of an 
essay on Jersey cattle, which shall be adapted 
to making their advantages for American uses 
generally known. Three prizes are offered: 
1st, $250; 2d, $150; 3d, $100; ana the amount 
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remaining is to pay for the cost of publication 
and distribution. It was also decided to hold 
a show of Jersey stock in connection with the 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876. 

My attention is called by a correspondent to 
the “ Basket” item in the 4griculturist for May, 
entitled “Jersey and Alderney,” which he 
thinks calculated to mislead. He asks whether 
there are any Alderneys in this country, and 
whether they can be entered in the Jersey 
“ Herd Book.” There are four principal islands 
in the Channel group—Jersey, Guernsey, Al- 
derney, and Sark. Jersey, the largest, is about 
the size of Staten Island,in New York har- 
bor; Guernsey is less than half the size of 
Jersey ; Alderney is only about one sixth the 
size of Jersey (about 2,500 acres); and Sark is 
(in arable land) considerably smaller than Al- 
derney. These are usually called, not the 
Alderney Islands, but the Channel Islands. 
They have two distinct breeds of cattle—Jersey 
and Guernsey. Sark has a mixture of the two, 
and Alderney is stocked with animals origin- 
ally from Jersey, but with the admixture of 
some Guernsey blood. It is not usually con- 
sidered a distinct breed, and is not accepted as 
a pure race in the other islands. Alderney 
cows are apparently degenerated Jerseys, or 
rather Jerseys which have not been improved 
as they have been in the larger island. I know 
of but one Alderney cow in America (‘‘ Lottie,” 
belonging to Mr. Wm. F. Botts, of Philadel- 
phia), and she has every appearance of a Jer- 
sey, though she has been refused admission in 
the “Herd Register” of the American Jersey 
Cattle Club. The name “ Alderney” was 
given to Channel Islands cattle because the 
early importations into England were from 
that island, where there are many English 
residents, and it has probably been retained by 
mere force of habit. Its retention in this 
country was perhaps due in part to the con- 
fusion that might follow between Jersey and 
New Jersey. What we call Alderneys are al- 
most exclusively Jerseys. There are a few 
Guernsey cattle in the United States, but not 
enough to constitute a prominent class. They 
are large, rich milkers, and good farmer’s 
cows, but they lack the characteristic beauty 
of the Jerseys, and are on this account less 
attractive, even to ordinary farmers, who like 
handsome animals as well as any other class 
in the community. 

During the past month I have been “ ncigh- 
boring” among some farmer friends in Massa- 
chusetts, and have had some light thrown 
upon the question as to whether farming is a 
good business in New England. 

Mr. Edward Burnett, of Southborough, is a 


young man who, during his college vacations, 


and even asa boy before he entered college, 
indulged his agricultural tastes by hiring him- 
self out as a farm band, and learning the 
business from the bottom. Mr. Bowditch, of 
Framingham, tells me that he used to pay 
him during haying and harvest $40 per month 
and board, and considered him the best hand 
he ever had. During this occasional appren- 
ticeship, he boarded with the farm hands, and 
was in all respects on the same footing with 
them, so that he became a thorough-going, 
practical farmer. 
took the management of his father’s farm, 
which was well improved, an] when he mar- 
ried he bought the farm (200 acres) on mort- 
gage, and went at it like a man to work his 


way out. From present indications he will] | 


' he gets 10 cents per pound for the cost of rais- 





! 


“of similarly fed pork, which he contracts to 


When he left college, he | 





not be very long in demonstrating his success. 
Of course he has material advantages in hav- 
ing fallen heir to many improvements, made 
without especial reference to their cost, and 
which a farmer beginning at the bottom of 
the ladder would not have—some which, al- 
though valuable, are hardly worth what they 
would cost to make anew. On the other 
hand, he has as good a farm to lose money on 
as could well be found, if he would only de- 
velop its resources in this respect; and nine 
men out of ten, not used to farming, taking it 
with a good capital, would swamp their for- 
tunes in very few years; for a good farm, with 
the appliances for fancy farming, responds 
very promptly to the influence of neglect and 
bad management. It will be fertile in disas- 
ter or in success exactly according to the skill 
with which it is managed. Mr. Burnett may 
be safely depended upon to steer his craft in 
the right direction, and to demonstrate the 
possibilities of agriculture in New England, 
which seems to me to offer a better opening to 
an enterprising man than des that of any 
other section of the country. 


Il that New England seems to lack is a 
fertile soil—.its fertility has waned, and the 
brood which fed upon it in its “virgin” days 
has gone West, and further West, leaving in 
their whole track a worn-out soil and a pros- 
perous and well-peopled land. They have 
carped to the country more than they have 
cost it,and I am not disposed to give them 
anything but praise. But it remains for us, 
who benefit by their pioncering, to restore the 
productiveness of their fields, and to follow 
their simpler destructive farming with a sys- 
tem that has been made possible only by the 
general prosperity they have initiated. The 
farm that we have to cultivate is less rich 
than they found it, but it isin the midst of a 
wealthy and thriving population, and this is 
an advantage that can hardly be overrated. 
If we work as though our farm were in West- 
ern Iowa, we shall probably fail—and deserve 
to fail—for our poor land can not compete 
with the Western farm, under the same sys- 
tem. But if we realize the fact that we have, 
within easy reach, a market that is eager for 
the best and freshest products of a sort that 
will not bear long transportation, and that we 
are surrounded with towns and villages from 
which we can get an abundant supply of ma- 
nure, we shall see that our circumstances are 
worth more to us than our acres, and shall in- 
troduce into our operations an element of suc- 
cess that is impossible to those who are more 
remote. 


The most hopeful thing about Mr. Burnett’s 
case is that he has realized this condition, and 
works to meet it. His cows are pure Jerseys 
(and good ones) and he has a ready market in 
Boston (by contract with a large hotel) for all 
his butter at 75 cents per pound. Then again, 
he makes a large item of the swine, which feed 
on his skimmed milk (and on corn-meal), and 


take from butter-making farmers in his neigh- 
borhood. He does not go into Faneuil market 
and sell for the going price for the best quality, 
but advertises that he makes a specialty of 
family pork, fed on milk and corn alone, and 
put up with the greatest care; that he will de- 
liver at private houses in Boston, free of cost, 
lard, bacon, jowls, shoulders, hams, and sau- 
sage-meat at 20 cents per pound. In this way 


' another 10 cents per pound for preparing for 
| market in the best manner, and this pays enor- 








ing and dressing his pork, which pays, and ' 





mously. Another’ item of his business is the 
sale of family cows. These he buys from 
farmers far and near, on his own reliable judg- 
ment, at fair farm prices, and is able to sell at 
agood advance to persons who have confidence 
in him and in his knowledge of cattle, but who 
have neither the time nor the experience to se- 
lect for themselves. 

His whole system is based on advertising, 
reputation, and the demand for strictly first- 
class supplies for families who can afford to 
pay extra prices, and who know the value of 
extra quality; and this is the best basis he 
could possibly have—the only one which takes 
his circumstances as they actually exist, and 
makes the most of them. If there is any bet- 
ter definition of good farming than this one of 
making the most of all existing conditions, I have 
not found it out. 

I imagine the comment being made, as it al- 
ways is made, that if everybody did as Mr. 
Burnett does, there would be no extra quality 
and no extra prices. Exactly! But everybody 
won't. Itis only the very, very few who will 
ever try to do the best that can be done, and 
such examples as the one now given wiil al- 
ways be rare. Itis given-not as praise toa 
friend, but .as an incentive to the few enter- 
prising men who are well located, here and 
there, in the Eastern, states, and who really 
“mean bug ” when they undertake an im- 
proved style of farming—men who are destined 
to be valuable@xamples of success in farming, 
and to revolutionize the agriculture of their 
neighborhoods, and who are to be followed by 
others who will be as far in advance of them 
as they are of the average standard of to-day. 

It is not safe to advise any young man to 
adopt farming as the business of his life; but 
to those who have decided on this, it is surely 
safe to advise an emulation of the example of 
Edward Burnett, beginning, as he did, with the 
hard work of the farm, hand in hand with the 
other hired men, and learning the details of all 
kinds of work by downright hard work, until, 
like him, they can beat many a born farmer in 
the harvest-field, and many a born dairy-woman 
in the butter-room. 

I hope I shall be forgiven if I temper my 
commendation with a little criticism, which I 
do publicly (as I have to himself in private), 
and warn eager youngsters against the error of 
being “ boss and all hands.” It is too much to 
ask of any merely human mind and body to 
work like a slave from morning until night in 
hard field work, and at the same time to man- 
age the business and carry on the correspond- 
ence of such an establishment as I have de- 
scribed. It is very important that the head of 
such a farm should be able to do any sort of 
work in-doors or out of doors, and to know 
how to get it done by others; but the large 
capital invested, and the important outside in- 
terests on which success so largely depends, 
are not fairly treated when they get only the 
guidance of a work-weary brain. The one 
part of the work which can not be hired done 
is the part to which the owner’s first care and 
best and freshest efforts should be given. If 
you are your own foreman, you must be al- 
ways to the fore, and exhaust your capacity in 
manual labor. It is better to have a good 
hired leader, and put a shoulder (physical or 
mental) to the wheel whenever and whcrever it 
is most needed at the moment. Labor is one 


agent you have tocmploy, but business man- 
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agement is an equally important one; and as 
the captain of a steamer is worth more in the 
pilot-house than in the stoke-hole, so is the 
manager of a large farm worth more in the 
general direction of his operations than at the 
end of a hoe-handle. 

Another example of a young Harvard man 
turned farmer, is Mr. E. F. Bowditch, of Fram- 
ingham, who has taken 400 to 500 acres of 
worn-out farms, and built up a capital estab- 
lishment, to which he devotes his whole time, 
and on which he is reaping a permanent and 
satisfactory success. His case is less instruc- 
tive than Mr. Burnett’s, because he started with 
a capital that few young men turning farmers 
can commané ; but it is, at the same time, an 
example well worthy of the study of all who 
go to che business hoping to find it at least an 
inexpensive pastime, and who too often do find 
it a most wasteful extravagance. Like Mr. 
Burnett, he is a breeder of Jersey cattle, of 
which he has an unusually fine herd, descended 
from his own importations, and he sells his 
butterata high price in Boston. It was largely 
a desire to see his Jerseys which led me to visit 
him, and I found them well worth the trip. Iam 
sure I shall be doing a favor to my readers, to 
whom this may come in time, by calling their 
attention to the fact that he advertises an auction 
sale of twenty or thirty head—his surplus, 
but including some of the best of his herd— 
to take place in Boston on the fourth of June. 
This will be a good 
opportunity to pur- 
chase, and an equally 
good one to study 
the characteristics of 
some excellent speci- 
mens of the’ breed. 

A correspondent in 
Illinois writes: “I 
wish you would call 
attention to my 
way of —préventing 
cows from kicking, 
though it is by no 
means my invention. I know that not one 
farmer in a hundred knows how todoit. I 
use it in breaking my heifers to milk, with great 
success. Take a-strong strap and buckle it 
tight around the cow, in front of the bag and 
back of the hip-bones. If drawn tight, the cow 
can not kick, and.she will soon cease trying.” 
This seems like an efficient remedy, and it is so 
simple and safe that it is well worth being 
brought to the attention of those who have 
restless cows and nervous or sore-teated 
heifers to train. 

The long continuance of cold weather this 
spring made it necessary for us to buy a small 
stock of hay, but our own supply, which was 
of excellent quality, lasted until April 25th, and 
we are fully content with the result thus far. 
One help we had from outside, it is true. We 
last spring hired two acres of clover which had 
been sown in 1872 with barley. It was intended 
for soiling, but we did not need to use the 
whole of it in this way, and made a part of it 
into hay. We weighed all that was brought to 
the farm. Allowing six tons of green clover 
to make one ton of hay, the crop of the two 
acres was equal to eleven and one half tons of 
clover hay. This heavy crop was due to the 
good management (good management in this 
case meaning heavy manuring) of the owner, 
who is one of our best farmers, with a firm 








conviction that what is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well. He has another firm con- 
viction, which is that good land is worth a 
good rent, and he charged me $200 for the 
rent of that field for one season. 
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The advantages of the swivel plow are not 
so well appreciated as they should be. A few 
years ago, desiring to test their value upon level 
ground, we did the whole of our spring and 
fall plowing with them. We used one of them 
which was designed only for hill-side plowing, 
and by no means so well calculated for level 
work as some of the newer and improved 
plows, both for sod and stubble, and found it a 
great saving of time and labor. By returning 
upon the same furrow we went up there was 
no waste in going around the headlands, and 
the harrow could follow close up to the plow. 
Thus, in corn planting in the spring or in sow- 
ing wheat or other crops, every foot of plowed 
ground at the close of the week could be fin- 
ished and sown or planted, and on Saturdays 
the week’s work evenly and neatly done up. 
Besides, the seed could always be put into the 
ground while the soil was mellow and moist, 
an advantage in some seasons of great import- 
ance. The annexed engraving shows one of 


these plows greatly improved and furnished 
with a coulter for plowing sod. It will be seen 





that the character of the mold board is such as 
to insure easy draft, and as in using these plows 
each horse alternately walks in the furrow the 
labor of the team is greatly lightened. The 
efforts of plow makers have been industriously 
turned of late to the improvement of these 
plows with great success, and it needs only 
that the attention of*farmers should be drawn 
to them to profitably extend their use. 


The Use of Steam on the Farm, 

As compared with other industries the busi- 
ness of farming is not carried on economically. 
The cost of producing what there is to sell is 
too high, and the profits are reduced accord- 
ingly. Steam power is made useful in nearly 
every industry but farming, and in that horse 
power is the sole dependence. At some future 
time it is probable that much of our field work 
will be done by steam. At the present time a 
large share of the in-door work of the farmer 
may be. A great portion of his business and 
labor is in feeding stock and preparing their 
feed. It has been frequently shown that when 
feed is cut and steamed it is fed with the great- 
est economy. The great bugbear connected 
with it is the labor needed to cut and steam 
the feed. It is said that it will not pay to 
steam feed for less than forty or fifty head of 
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stock. Weare satisfied from our own expe- 
rience that it will pay with only ten head 
Where there are less than ten head of stock 


upon a farm the use of steam will in most caseg 


























Fig. 1.—SECTIONAL VIEW OF BOILER, 


make it profitable and practicable to increase 
the number up to ten head without extra cost 
of food or labor in preparing it at all in pro- 
portion to the increase. As to the cost of the 
machinery, it is well worth considering whether 
if a five-horse power boiler and engine that 
could do all the inside work of the farm, cut- 
ting feed and steaming it, thrashing grain, 
hoisting and unloading hay or grain, sawing 
wood, and any other work needed, could be 
procurec for $580, all complete and ready to 
run, and could be operated with safety from 
fire or explosion, it would not be a great econ- 
omy; the cost of fuel, too, being less than fifty 
cents a day for such an engine, and tha‘ only 
while it is working. The first cost of five 
horses, harness, etc., would be considerably 
more than the cost of such an engine and 
boiler, not to speak of the cost of maintenance. 
The boiler and engine we here specially refer 
to are made expressly for farm use, by Whitman 
& Burrell, of Little Falls, N. Y., and are known 
as the Anderson steam boiler and the Kipp 
engine. A sectional view of the boiler is shown 
at figure 1, and the boiler, water-tank, and en- 
gine at figure 2. The boiler is double, so that 
water completely surrounds the fire space. 
The large heating surface requires but little 
fuel, and the water-tank is so arranged that 
while the supply of water is kept up there is 
perfect safety. The engine is compact, and of 
very strong and solid construction, and is made 
as small as two-horse power. An engine of 
three-horse power needs no more fuel than an 
ordinary stove of common size. It is impossi- 
ble to doubt that there are thousands of farms 








Fig. 2.—£NGINE, BOILER, AND WATER-TANE. 


upon which steam power so cheaply procured 
would be a great advantage and its purchase 
an economical investment. 
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Some Wild Ducks. 


BY J. H. BEATTY. 


Upon this page are illustrated four drakes of 
very beautiful and somewhat rare native ducks. 
They are generally known to the sportsman, 
and all to the ornithologist, yet they are almost 
strangers to the general public. There are forty- 
one distinct species of ducks that inhabit North 





Fig. 1.—KING EIDER DUCK. 


America, including the Teals and Mergansers, 
and twenty-six of these are common to our 
Eastern waters. One of the largest, rarest, 
and most beautiful of ducks is 

THe Kine Emer Duck, Somateria spec- 
tabilis, or King Duck. It is the most boreal of 
its family, and during the severest winters it is 
seldom observed south of the Bay of Fundy. 
Its migrations are not so extensive as those of 
other ducks, and it ranges on our Eastern coast 
from Machias, Maine, to the Arctic Ocean. 
The King Ducks are erroneously known to the 
cod and herring fishermen as “mongrel sea 
ducks,” and are by them supposed to be hybrids 
between the common Eider Duck and some 
other species. They breed in Labrador in con- 
siderable numbers, but the greater body of 
them nest further north. The specimen from 





striped with two longitudinal black bars, which 
meet near the base of the bill and spread as 
they approach the neck, making a V-shaped 
figure. The tail is slightly rounded, the quills 
pointed and brownish black; back brownish 
black, with two small patches of white on 
the rump; wings brownish black; coverts 
white; secondaries curved, hanging pendant 








over primaries; back, neck, and shoulders 


co” ” 


white; top and hind head pale dove color; 
cheeks sage green; forehead furnished with a 
fleshy knob or pervious, membranous protu- 
berance, partially divided by a black band of 
feathers which extends from the nostrils to the 
top of the head; bill rather small, toothed, and 
furnished with a strong nail at the extremity 
of the upper mandible. 

THE HoopEp MERrGANSER is widely dis- 
tributed throughout the United States; and 
may be called a fresh-water duck. I have 
taken several females near the Fire Islands, 
N.Y., but they were migrating, and evidently 
were more in search of a resting-place than of 
feeding grounds. This duck is often found 
in compary with the young of the year of 
the Buffel Head in the inland lakes and 
rivers during the autumn. It feeds on fish, 


PINTAIL OR SPRINGTAIL DUCK. 


which the illustration (fig. 1) was taken was shot 
in Labrador in Nov., 1871. The eggs of this 
duck are small in proportion to the size of the 
bird, are of a uniform pale green color, and 
from three to seven of them are deposited in 
the nest, which is made of moss and lined with 
down plucked from the breast of the female. 
The King Duck is black from the breast to the 





tail; breast cream colored; ‘throat whitish, 





and is an expert at diving. When wounded, it 
often gives a severe chase to the hunter, who 
when it appears on the surface of the water 
after diving bangs away at it in vain. It hasa 
large, full, hair-like crest or hood, which can 
be erected or depressed at will. When the 
bird is swimming on the water the crest is 
raised, giving it a very showy appearance, but 


the crest lies flat. The systematic name of the 
Hooded Merganser is Lophodytes cucullatus. 
The male has its head and neck black, with a 
half crescent shaped patch of white extending 
along the top and back of the crest; the upper 
parts are black; secondaries and scapulars 
striped longitudinally with white; base of neck 
banded with a crescent of white; sides brown- 





Fig. 








when it is flying or swimming under the water 





ish, finely barred with brownish black; tail 
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2.—HOODED MERGANSER. 





long and rounded and brownish black; bill 
long, narrow, convex above and underneath, 
and deeply toothed; eyes light yellow. The 
dimensions of the specimen from which the 
drawing (fig. 2) was taken are, extent 27 
inches, length 18.50 inches. "While the Hooded 
Merganser is by some authors placed in a 
separate genus, Lophodytes, others include it in 
the genus Mergus with the 

RED-BREASTED MERGANSER, Mergus serrator, 
which is also called the Fish Duck. Itis nota 
rare species in this country, and is found also 
in Europe. Like our only other species, ¥. 
Americanus, the Sheldrake, this has a red bill 
with the upper mandible furnished with sharp 
recurved teeth; the male has a conspicuous 
crest; the head and upper part of the neck 
dark green, the under parts reddish white; the 


' 


RED-BREASTED MERGANSER. 


portion just above the breast reddish brown, 
streaked with black. The sides are conspicu- 
ously barred with transverse black lines, and 
the white of the wing is marked by two black 
bars. The only remaining species that there 
is at present room for, is a bird well known 
to sportsmen as the 

PintTarL or Sprinerart, Dafila acuta, more 
nearly related to the proper ducks than any of 
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the other species here figured, and distinguished 
from them by its much narrower bill and its 
remarkably pointed tail. Its bill is black above 
and below, and on the side a deep blue; the 
head and upper part of neck deep brown, with 
a green and purple gloss behind; the lower 
side of the neck, breast, and body white; the 
back and sides finely lined with black and 
white; there are sixtecn tail feathers. This 
duck is common all over the country, and in 
the fall of the year is very common in the New 
York markets, which are principally supplied 
from the West, large numbers are sent from 
that part of the country in the fall, and there 
is an irregular supply all through the early part 
of winter. The marketmen call it also Winter 
Duck. It is one of the prized varieties for the 
table. We have engravings of other species 
which must wait until another time. 


a 


Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 126. 


“W. W.,” of Fairfax Co., Va., who is raising 
early lambs for Washington market, asks if it 
is true, as he has heard, that Cotswolds are too 
slow in maturing for this purpose. It depends 
on the kind of Cotswolds—or, more cecrrectly, 
on how they have been bred. If the object of 
the breeder for several generations back has 
been to obtain the largest sheep, if the breeder 
has aimed at size and that only, then doubtless 
such sheep will not mature early. I am sorry 
to say that some breeders of Cotswolds have 
done this very thing. 

The last time I was in New York, Col. Weld, 
who has always taken much interest in the so- 
called Mapleshade flock of Cotswolds, re- 
marked: “ They tell me you are reducing their 
size.”—“T do not think it is true,” I replied, 
“but it depends on what you mean by reduc- 
ing their size. If you mean that I am not aim- 
ing to breed sheep that at three and four years 
old will weigh 400 Ibs., it is true. I do not 
want such sheep. But if you mean that I am 
reducing the amount of wool and mutton in 
my lambs and yearlings then it is not true. I 
am aiming to breed sheep that are intrinsically 
good—good for the purposes for which they 
are kept, and not good merely to attract atten- 
tion in the show-yard.” 

“Thee writes,” continues my Virginia cor- 
respondent, “in reply to ‘R. P. W.,’ of Nebras- 
ka, in No. 123 of Walks and Talks, that thee 
keeps about a half dozen Merino ewes to raise 
lambs for thy own use; are not Cotswolds as 
good, or why does thee keep Merinos for that 
purpose ?”—For this reason: The Cotswold 
ewes cost from $75 to $100 each, and the 
Merino ewes I bought for $2.50 each. I have 
never killed a pure-bred Cotswold lamb, but 
imagine it would not be bad eating. The grades 
are good enough for a farmer, and much better 
than any lamb I can buy in market. With a 
little mint sauce and a dish of green peas 
picked fresh from the garden, a grade Cots- 
wold-Merino lamb that will dress 40 or 50 Ibs. 
is deciuedly good eating after you have carned 
ycur dinner in the hay-field.—“ This is all true 
enough,” says the Deacon, “but ‘ W. W.’ prob- 
ably means to ask if you would not get better 
lambs from common long-wooled sheep crossed 
with a Cotswold ram than you would from 
common Merino ewes ?”—You might get bet- 
* terlambs and you might not. It depends on 
the feeding. The Squire got a lot of long- 
wooled sheep in Canada, and bought a pure 
Cotswold ram from me. His lambs, now a year 
old, will not average over 60 Ibs. live-weight.— 





“ That is so,” says the Deacon, “ but it does not 
say much for your pet theory about using 
thorough-bred male animals to improve our 
common stock.” —“TI will not argue that matter 
with you, Deacon,” I replied, “and I do not 
want to make the Squire angry by telling how 
he has fed his sheep. I have scales in the barn, 
and if you will go with me we will weigh some 
of our grade ewe lambs, now (April 15th) from 
eleven to twelve months old.”—“ All right,” 
said the Deacon, and we got the shepherd and 
drove the sheep into the barn. 

“Now then, Fred,’ I said, “the Deacon 
wants to see if your grade lambs will weigh as 
much as the Squire’s. Pick out a good one.” 
He did soand put her on the scales. She weigh- 
ed 118 lbs. “Now catch another;” 119 Ibs. 
The next weighed 101 Ibs. ‘‘ Now catch some 
of your thorough-bred Cotswold ewe lambs.” 
The weights were 128, 122, 125, 135, 129, 137, 
125, 125, 109, 104, and 101 lbs. The last one 
had a magnificent fleece of fine lustrous wool, 
from 12 to 14 inches long, and though the 
lightest lamb in the flock is certainly not the 
poorest. “ But tell me,” said the Deacon, “did 
you not once say in the Agriculturist that the 
Cotswolds were the largest breed of sheep in 
the world, and that if a man had a small one 
it must be a grade?” —“ No. I never said any- 
thing of the kind. I should be much more 
likely to say if you have a sheep of great size 
he must be a grade or a cross-bred.” 

“Won't you weigh the ram lambs?” asked 
the shepherd, ‘‘it will not take long.” He 
evidently wanted the Deacon to see them 
weighed. The first one weighed 145 Ibs. ; then 





142 lbs. ‘‘ How old is this one ?” asked the 
Deacon.—‘‘ He was dropped May 3d, 1873, and 
is about 114 months old.”—He is a good 
one,” says the Deacon—“ We have some 
bigger ones,” remarks the shepherd, “and I 
was allowed to feed them only a little grain 
and no hay until the 1st of March.”—‘“ Bring 
on your next,” I said; “the sheep never did 
better, though they have been wintered on pea- 
oat-straw, bran, and mangels. I am not 
ashamed of them.”—“ Here is a good one,” 
said the Deacon.—“ Yes, splendid fleece, but 
his long wool makes him Jook larger than he 
is.’—He weighed 157 Ibs.—‘ Now handle them 
and pick out the heaviest. How much?”— 
“179 lbs.” —“ Try another.”—187 lbs.—‘‘ That 
will do; if you get a heavier one the Deacon 
will think it is not thorough-bred.” 

**How much will such a sheep dress?” 
asked the Deacon.—‘‘ Divide the live weight 
by 7 and that will give you the dressed weight 
per quarter. 187+-7=26% lbs. per quarter. 
Now pick out your best yearling ram and that 
will do.”—‘‘ He is a noble-looking fellow,” re- 
marked the Deacon.—He weighed 253 Ibs. I 
could put another 100 Ibs. on to him by next 
fall, and make him dress 50 Ibs. per quarter. 
But who wants such mutton? Tallow is cheap. 
“Don’t you want to weigh ‘fourteen- 
pounder’ ?” asked the shepherd.—I explained 
to the Deacon what he meant. ‘‘ We weigh 
all our lambs as soon as born and keep a record. 
We had one pure-bred Cotswold ram lamb that 
weighed when dropped 14 lbs. He is now one 
month old. How much will he weigh? But 
never mind guessing. Balance the scales accu- 
rately. Keep him still a second. How much?” 
—33 Ibs.”—“‘ Animals eat in proportion to 
live weight,” say the authorities, and a gain of 
two per cent per week is fully up to the aver- 
age on a sheep overayear old. That is to say, 








a sheep weighing 100 lbs. will on good feed 
gain about two poundsaweek. But this lamb 
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has gained over 20 per cent per week On its 
average live weight. . We then weighed a pair 
of twin grade lambs that will be a month old 
to-morrow. They weighed when dropped 
103 and 9} lbs. They now weigh 27 and 24 Ibg 
This is a gain of over 22 per cent per week 
average live weight. In another month these 
two lambs will together weigh more than their 
mother. We have another splendid grade ewe 
lamb that has two crosses of Cotswold blood 
in her. Weight when dropped 10} lbs. At 9 
month old, two days ago, she weighed 29 Ibs. 
To-day, 304 Ibs. Her Merino grandmother, at 
four years old, probably weighed about 70 Ibs, 
So much for good blood—‘‘and good feea” 
added the Deacon. 

‘‘Now weigh the heifer calf and we wil) 
stop.” This calf was born August 7th, 1873, 
Small at birth, but pretty. Dam, a native; 
sire, full blood Shorthorn; weight, now at 
eight months and eight days old, 420 lbs. Feed 
during winter, clover hay and raw mangels, 
with a little skimmed milk when we had it to 
spare, and a liberal allowance of bran and oats, 
—“She will go ahead when she gets out to 
grass,” remarked the Deacon.— Yes, and that is 
one reason why I think, for me, it is better to 
have calves come in the fall than in the spring. 
We have been making butter all winter, and 
by the time the cows begin to slacken in their 
milk we shall have a good bite of grass to start 
them on again. In July and August, when the 
pastures are burnt up and the weather not 
favorable for butter-making, the cows are dry, 
and will calve in time to get the benefit of the 
rich fall feed. In winter you have time to give 
them the best of care. You can steam the 
food and not feel that your labor is wasted, as 
the full flow of milk pays handsomely as you 
go along. I do not cook the food, but we feed 
mangels liberally and give two quarts of bran 
and two quarts of corn-meal per day to each 
cow. If the cows will not stand such feeding 
you do not want them—but the butcher will, 
for they will be fat at a time when beef brings 
the highest price, say in May or June. 

“Now, Deacon, let us go into the house 
again and look over our letters.” 

Here is one who writes from Virginia: ‘‘T 
would like to ask your opinion of a plan I have 
thought of trying with a portion of a field 
that is to be sown to wheat this fall. Instead 
of sowing it to oats, as is our custom, and 
hauling out the manure into a large heap to rot 
during the summer, I propose to draw, out the 
manure this spring and spread it on the land, 
and then incorporate it with the soil by plow- 
ing and harrowing during the summer to kill 
the weeds.’’—“ In other words,” said the Dea- 
con, “he proposes to summer-fallow instead of 
sowing oats, and to apply the manure now in 
the fresh state instead of rotting it and apply- 
ing it to the fallow in the fall. I think it is a 
capital plan.” —If the manure could be kept in 
a properly managed heap, so that it would fer- 
ment without loss, I think he would get more 
wheat by spreading the well-rotted manure on 
the surface of the fallow after the last plowing, 
and harrow or cultivate it well in. But with 
carelessly made heaps I have no doubt there is 
considerable loss of ammonia, and in such 2 
case it would be better to adopt the plan he 
proposes. One thing is fully proved by Mr. 
Lawes’s experiments on barley and wheat, that 
when barn-yard manure is plowed into rather 
heavy land it decomposes so slowly that we do 
not, for some years at least, get half the benefit 
from it that the plant-food it contains is capable 
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of producing. I wrote to Mr. Lawes, telling 
him that John Johnston and some of our best 
farmers claimed that they got far better crops 
by spreading the manure on the surface of the 
land and letting it lie exposed for several 
months than they did when it was plowed un- 
der. He replied: ‘‘I have no doubt that the 
farmers are quite correct in what they say, as 
exposure to the air and rain for so many 
months would set free many of the ingredients 
of the dung.”—‘‘ He means,” said the Deacon, 
“ that they would be set free and evaporate into 
the atmosphere, which is precisely what I 
think.”—No, he means that they would be set 
free and be carried into the soil by rain, and 
produce a better effect than when plowed un- 
der in the fresh state. The soil is so conserva- 
tive, that when it once gets hold of manure it 
tries hard to keep it. If you should take a 
field of clover with a crop on it equal to two 
tons of hay, plow the crop under on half the 
field, and mow it on the other half and remove 
the hay, and then plow it up, and in due time 
sow the whole field to wheat, what have you 
done? You have made one half the field 100 
ibs. per acre richer in nitrogen than the other 
half. Now this 100 lbs. of nitrogen is as much 
as is contained in 70 bushels of wheat and its 
usual proportion of straw. But does any one 
suppose that this half of the field will produce, 
even if we should sow the whole field to wheat 
for two or three years, 70 bushels of wheat per 
acre more than the other half? And if not, 
why not? We know that if we could convert 
this nitrogen into ammonia and nitric acid, and 
apply it in proper quantity, it will produce a 
far greater increase of wheat, barley, oats, and 
grass than when applied in its organized con- 
dition. So much we know. But how best to 
attain this object is yet to be determined. 


Mr. Isaac Stickney, of Woodhull, Ill., favors 
me with samples of wool from his pure High- 
land sheep and from the half and three-quarter 
grades. I had supposed that these sheep were 
best suited to mountain regions, but Mr. 8. says 
he has had them now for six years on his farm 
in Illinois, and they are very healthy. The 
soil of the farm, judging from a sample which 
Mr. Stickney sent me for analysis nineteen 
years ago, is rich, remarkably fine, and abound- 
ing in organic matter—better suited, I should 
have said at that time, for corn growing than 
for sheep breeding. Mr.8. has about 900 acres, 
and he says there is not an acre of waste land 
on the farm. It is a beautiful rolling prairie. 
Mr. 8. keeps over 100 head of cattle, and has two 
pure-bred Shorthorn bulls, 100 Highland sheep 
and grades, 10 horses, and 180 hogs of last 
year’s stock, ‘‘ mostly,” he says, ‘‘of the black 
Berkshire and Poland, so called—a mixed up 
breed which I never have found a person that 
could tell what races they were composed of.” 
This so called Poland-China breed originated in 
Butler and Warren Counties, Ohio. The last 
cross, Mr. Milliken tells us, was a Berkshire, 
and consequently they must have at least fifty 
per cent of Berkshire blood in them. Mr. 
Stickney was one of the earliest importers of 
Suffolk pigs, but he says he has given them up, 
as their thin skin and light hair render them 
unsuited to the prairie wind and hot sun. He 
now proposes to try the Essex. I must confess 
I can not see why a white pig will not stand 
the sun and wind as well as a black one, but 
certainly Mr. Stickney can have no prejudice 
against the Suffelks. 


Here is an interesting letter from “ H. L.W.,” 





Hardin Co., Ky. He has a farm of 75 acres. 
Hay sells for $14 per ton; eorn 40c. per bushel ; 
wheat 90c.; oats 20c.; early potatoes 75c. ; late 
potatoes 50c. per bushel, and cabbages 4c. per 
head. He asks, “ What crop would pay best ? 
Would it be better to keep stock? if so, what 
kind? Will it pay to subsoil?”—I have not 
much faith in the immediate benefit of sub- 
soiling, but it would be well to try it on an acre 
or two. At the prices named, potatoes and 
cabbages ought to pay better than any other 


“crops. But it is necessary to make the land 


rich, and this can only be done by keeping 
stock and making good manure. I am inclined 
to think that for a few years to come “‘ H. L. 
W.” would find pigs more profitable than any 
other stock. 


“HA. B. G.,” of De Kalb, IIll., writes: “In 
your work on the pig, page 141, is a table giv- 
ing the value of manure in producing 100 Ibs. 
of pork from different kinds of food. The 
valuation is evidently too high for Illinois. 
What would be a fair basis for this State ? 
Corn is worth 50c., oats 40c. per bushel ; tim- 
othy hay, delivered, $7.50 per ton.”—This is a 
very difficult question to answer. The table is 
correct, so far as it goes. It shows accurately 
the comparative value of manure obtained from 
different foods. In other words, zf the manure 
from a ton of wheat straw is worth $2.68, then 
the manure from a ton of meadow hay is worth 
$6.43, and from a ton of clover hay $9.64, and 
from a ton of corn $6.65, and from a ton of 
peas $13.38. If the manure from a ton of 
straw in Illinois is only worth $1.34, or half 
the above estimate, then the manure from the 
other foods will only be worth half. The ac- 
tual money return from the application of 
manure to land depends a good deal on the 
price obtained for the crop. If you were rais- 
ing onions or potatoes at 50c. to 75c. a bushel, 
manure would be worth fully the price given 
in the table. With wheat at $1.75 per bushel, 
and hay $25 per ton, I think the table is not 
too high. But if you are raising corn at 25c. a 
bushel, manure would be worth very little—or 
land either. Timothy hay, delivered, at $7.50 
per ton, can not be a very profitable crop, es- 
pecially considering that its removal from the 
farm tends to impoverish the soil. Whatever 
manure may or may not be worth, it seems 
certain that those farmers will ultimately make 
the most money who feed out to good stock all 
the hay, corn, and oats they raise rather than 
to sell them at the above prices. I would, 
however, rather sell oats at 40c. per bushel than 
hay at $7.50 per ton. Here, it costs me $2.50 
per ton to deliver hay, but we get $25 and over 
per ton for good timothy. This pays very well, 
provided you bring back a ton of bran for 
every ton of hay sold. 


— ona 
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When and How to Go West. 








Much unnecessary suffering and disappoint- 
ment may be avoided if those who have deter- 
mined to go West should know exactly what 
difficulties they will meet with and what obsta- 
cles they will encounter. It profits little an 
empty-handed man to stand upon a soil as fer- 
tile as may be, and it is an aggravation of his 
poverty that the air he breathes only invigor- 
ates an appetite which he has nothing to satis- 
fy. Labor is a drug where every man is a la- 
borer, and where one’s neighbor is as poor as 
himself. Yet the temptation of a free home- 
stead attracts many men with dependent fami- 





lies into situations where without available 
means poverty becomes actual destitution. 
Besides, the most available homesteads are now 
occupied, and the further from a railroad and 
a town a new settler is, the more helpless he 
becomes. For this reason we would dissuade 
the settler who depends upon his labor for his 
living, and who can not afford to remain idle 
for a year or two, from going any farther than 
the point where he can secure work. Theman 
who can take $1,000 or more along with him 
is independent of circumstances, if he has only 
wit and smartness sufficient to keep himself 
from making glaring mistakes. All other men, 
as a rule, would find it better to keep from the 
frontier and remain where they are, or not to 
go so far out, but seek those places where land 
is still cheap and where their labor can be made 
available. For the man with some money, the 
lands remote frem the railroads are not the 
best. He may there procure a homestead free, 
but its actual cost in the five years needed for 
its acquisition will be more than that of a tract 
near the railroad, even if it be bought at $10 
per acre. The time lost in going back and forth 
for supplies, and in marketing his crops, will 
soon amount to the value of 160 acres near a 
town at $10 per acre. Thecomfort to him and 
his family of being near a town will be an im- 
portant consideration. If he is not suited there 
will be many chances to sell out to new com- 
ers, but in the back country he can not do this ; 
he must simply stay there or abandon his im- 
provements. Now is the season to go West. 
About this time last year we saw a farmer from 
Missouri arrive upon a tract in Reno Co., Kan- 
sas, which he had purchased from the railroad 
company, and his mode of procedure struck us 
as so business-like and successful that we de- 
scribe it as a model. He arrived with two cov- 
ered wagons, in which he had his family, his 
household goods, some plows, and other im- 
plements. As he drew up upon his lot, which 
he had previously selected and staked out, he 
hauled a plough out of one wagon, and, un- 
hitching the team, hooked on to the plough 
and commenced breaking the sod. His two 
boys tethered the cows, brought out a tent and 


pitched it, set up a stove, and the old lady be- 


gan housekeeping. The family arrived early 
in the morning, and as we returned past their 
camp, in the afternoon, there were two ploughs 
at work; a hedge-row had been broken around 
160 acres, and the teams had already com- 
menced breaking a 40-acre lot for corn. The 
old gentleman told us he intended ‘to break 80 
acres before he stopped to build his house. If 
every one who went to the West was so well pre- 
pared as this man there would be fewer disap- 
pointed settlers. All the hardships incident to 
such a life must be submitted to patiently and 
willingly, or the man who goes West had better 

have stayed at home. 
———_ — + —— @ 

Making Drain Tiles, 
oneeildian 

In places where there is a supply of clay, 
and which are so distant from a manufactory 
of tiles that the freight is too costly for their 
profitable use, it would be better to manufac- 
ture them where they are to be used, If the 
quantity to be used is not more than one or 
two hundred thousand, a cheaply constructed 
hand machine can be used. Where larger 
quantities are desired, some of the various 
horse-power machines costing from $250 up- 
wards would be more suitable. A very effec- 
tive hand machine is shown in the annexed en- 
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graving, fig. 1, which can be made by any me- 
chanic, and which is capable of making 300 
tiles per hour. It isa wooden box divided into 
two compartments; in the rear one there is an 
upright post by which the machine may be 
bound to a tree or a firmly planted fence-post. 
A lever is hinged to the upper part of this up- 
right post and is attached to a plunger which 
fits into the forward compartment of the box. 
At the front of this compartment the dies, 


shown at fig. 2, are. fastened into an opening. | 


The clay, already tempered and worked until 
tough and plastic, is shoveled into the box; 
the plunger is brought down 
by the lever and the clay is 
forced by the pressure through 
the dies. The tiles thus mold- 
ed are run out upon a table 
which rests upon rollers, and 
which moves forward with 
the tiles. A fresh supply 
of clay is put into the box, the plunger is again 
brought down and the tubes of clay make an- 
other move forwards. When the table is filled 
a frame upon which fine brass wires are 
stretched is brought down upon the tiles and 
cuts them into proper lengths. The dies are 








Fig. 2. 


DIES. 


made of an iron plate, the central core is held | 


in its place by a bent crossbar of iron. Vari- 
ous dies, of course, are needed to suit the differ- 
ent sizes of the tiles. The inside of the diec- 
plate is shown at fig. 2. 

As the tiles are cut they are picked up by a 
boy with the pronged holder seen lying upon 


the ground near the machine in fig. 1. The 
prongs should be as long as the tiles and should 
fit them closely, so as to prevent any injury in 
removing them. They are carried upon the 
holder to a level drying ground or are placed 
upon racks to dry. When dry they are laid 
up in a kiln to be burned. 
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Poultry Farming. 

There is something alluring in doing things 
upon a large scale. The desire to possess a 
thousand fowls has enticed many men to go 
into poultry farming as a special business, and 
indulge in dreams of an easy and comfortable 
business if not of wealth. Unfortunately in 
nearly every case which has come to our 
knowledge, there has been failure, at first dis- 
appointment, then disgust and sickness of heart 
from the hope deferred, rather than from any 
inherent impossibility of keeping a thousand 
fowls as easily asa hundred. It would seem 
as though a person who could successfully 
manage one small flock could manage several 
with equal success, but in reality few persons 
manage a flock of a hundred fowls with com- 








Fig. 1.—TILE-MAKING MACHINE. 





plete success. There are deaths, sickness, ver- 
min, losses of eggs, hidden nests, and the loss 
of broods, depredations of hawks, owls, skunks, 
or cats, and all the other ills from which poul- 
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HILL-SIDE POULTRY-HOUSE. 


try suffers by reason of neglect or want of skill 
in the great majority of small flocks; but be- 
cause of the small value involved nothing is 
thought of these losses. We always hear, how- 
ever, when a man fails in his endeavor to man- 
age a poultry farm. 
The cause of the fre- 
quent failuresis not the 
impossibility of suc- 
ceeding, but the want of 
the care, skill, and pa- 
tience necessary for suc- 
cess. With these quali- 
fications, a suitable lo- 
cality, and a@ proper ar- 
rangement of buildings, 
we know of no reason 
? why poultry keeping 
for eggs and chickens 
, Should not be 
profitable with the use 
o& a moderate capital. 
We know of a case in 
which it was successful so far as it was carried, 
and have no doubt that it might have been 
indefinitely enlarged with equal success. For 
the information of those who have requested 
such information, we describe the plan. 
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The farm was a tract of cheap land, rough, | 


hilly, and with too many large stones in the 
soil for cultivation. 
second growth of timber upon the hill-side and 
aspring broke out near the foot of the hill. 
Excavations were made in the bank and log 
houses built therein, all but the front being 
coyered with earth. 


There was some young, , 


The houses were 18 feet | 


long by 12 wide, and about 6 feet high to the | 


eaves. The roof was of rough boards, anda 


large ventilator was placed in the center of it. | 
The arrangement is shown in the accompany- 


ing engraving. 
very dry, was left to form the floor of the 
house. Roosts for one hundred fowls, and 
boxes for nests were put in each house, and in 
the space of twelve feet or thereabouts left be- 
tween the houses, some places were fitted for 
nests with logs and earth. The houses were 
whitewashed inside and outside. The water of 
the spring was brought in a half-inch lead pipe 


The soil, of coarse gravel and | 








hundred hens were kept in the two houses with- 
out any trouble, and were free from lice and al] 
disease when we last saw them. They had 
range over seventy-five acres of ground, which 
was only partly in a 
poor sod, the rest being 
gravel or sand with a 
plentiful growth of 
blackberries and dew- 
berries. Corn, barley, 
oats, and wheat screen. 
ings were used for 
food, and the young 
man who owned and 
ran the farm was well 
satisficd that he could 
add more houses year 
by year until his hill- 
side was fully occupied, 
and still succeed. The 
warmth of the under. 
ground houses kept the 
hens laying through a 
greater part of the win- 
ter when eggs were 
selling at a high price. 
The fowls were com- 
mon native ones which 
were purchased from 
the neighboring farmers, but they were all pul- 
lets of the previousyear. To this fact as well as 
to the care and tact with which they were man- 
aged, the success was probably in a great measure 
due. To the numerous inquiries now before 
us relating to this business we would say, that 
if some such plan as this were followed upona 
piece of cheap land near a village or city which 
would furnish a market for fresh eggs in the 
winter at not less than twenty-five cents a doz- 
en, and for early chickens at not less than 
twenty-five cents a pound, with proper care, 
close attention, a watchful eye, and quiet pa- 
tience with the wayward flock, a reasonable 
profit might be made outof asmall investment. 
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Unloading Corn-Ears. 
on oi 
‘J. 8. B.,” Nebraska City, describes a plan 
of unloading corn-ears which we illustrate in 
two engravings. The labor and the time re- 
quired to unload a large crop of corn-ears, with 
the help of 2 common scoop shovel only, are 
very creat, and some means are needed whereby 





a whole load may be elevated and emptied into 


the crib. The following plan of doing this is 
described by “J. S. B.” Where there is a 
double corn-crib, several hooks are fixed to the 
rafters at their junction at the peak of the roof. 


near to the houses and raninto atrough. Two | A set of blocks and tackle is suspended to 
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either of the hooks, the rope from which passes 
beneath a pulley or roller at the bottom of the 
crib. Rings are fixed to the sides of the wagon- 
box, and rope slings are made provided with 
hooks to fit these rings. When a load of ears 
is brought from the field the slings are hooked 
to the rings of the wagon-box and to the lower 





Fig. 2.—UNLOADING CORN-EARS. 


block of ‘pulleys, and the team is hitched to the 
rope. The whole load is then elevated, and 
when high enough the box is turned, the end 
board loosened, and by means of a hook the 
rear end of the wagon-box is fastened to the 
crib. The team being carefully driven ahead, 
the front of the box is raised and the corn is 
shot out into the crib. If there is only the 
common open crib usual in the Western corn 
regions a frame of poles may be erected to 
which the hoisting tackle may be fastened. To 
adapt the plan to a small corn-crib we suggest 
the contrivance shown at figures 2 and 3. It is 
to provide boxes which fit in pairs upon the 
frame of the wagon instead of a wagon-box. 
Rings are fastened to the sides of the boxes. 
A floor with low sides and ends is made to re- 
ceive them. As the corn is gathered the bask- 
ets are emptied into the boxes, and when the 
whole of them are filled they are taken to the 
crib. Here they are hoisted one by one by 
means of a rope passing over pulleys (as hay is 
hoisted on a hay-fork), and emptied in at the 
door of the crib. One side of the box is made 
sloping and projecting, so that the corn is 
readily dumped, the sloping lip resting upon 
the sill of the door of the crib. If the boxes 
are made twenty inches square and twenty 
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Fig. 3.—BOXES FOR CORN-EARS. 
inches deep they will hold about three bushels 
of ears each. Fourteen boxes of this size can 
be used in a space of twelve fect. If the wagon- 
box is of that length, a load of over forty 
bushels may thus be drawn at once. If the 
wagon is made to contain sixteen of the boxes 
about fifty bushels may be drawn at a load. 
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FRAUDULENT ButtTer.—From the outset we 
have discouraged the manufacture and sale of 
the so-called “suet butter” as a fraud upon the 
consumer as well as thedairyman. Inno sense 
can the stuff be called butter, and we are glad 
to see that at last the sense of the dealers in 








butter is aroused, and that a demonstration is 
making against ‘‘ oleo-margarine,” or fat, suet, 
tallow, or whatever it may be, churned in sour 
milk and packed and put upon the market as 
butter. In just so much as this fraud may be 
perpetrated is the market value of butter de- 
pressed in the market. Because as there is an 
established market for butter of poor grades 
amongst poor consumers and bakers in the 
cities, anything which may dispute the position 
in the market of this class of butter makes it 
unsalable, and affects the entire market by an 
accumulation of stock. Therefore factory- 
men, dairymen, and even makers of the “ gilt- 
edged butter” are directly interested in pre- 


' venting this stuff from comingy1pon the market 


as butter. Let it be sold for what it really is— 


: a preparation of tallow; this the makers of it 





have a perféet right to do, but when it enters 
the market as butter of any kind it usurps a 
place to which it has no right, and becomes a 
fraud and a thing to be discouraged. The 
New York Butter and Cheese Exchange has 
at last determined to interfere to protect the 
interests of their clients, and to obtain such 
legislative action as shall enforce the use of a 
proper and descriptive brand upon this spuri- 
ous article, and to deny it a position of any 
character whatever amongst dairy products. 
—n @ = 
A Portable Fence. 
—r 

By and by the interior fences upon the ma- 
jority of farms will be abolished. As farmers 
learn the value of economy they will no longer 








PORTABLE FENCE, 


submit to the enormous wastes caused by these 


| fences, and will either fence their pastures only, 





or use portable or temporary fences which can 


| be readily taken down, moved, and replaced 


elsewhere. We give here an engraving of a 
hurdle fence which is made of panels of light 
poles, strips, or boards, and which are connected 
together by means of wire rings or loops of 











much. It would be safe to allow half a bushel 
of corn, ground into meal, a week for a hog of 
100 to 150 pounds, and more in proportion for 
larger ones. At fattening time there can be 
no limit given; the hog should have all it can 
be induced to eat or made to digest. 
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A New Harrow. : 
=oondiitiees 
The harrow shown in the annexed engraving 
is one made by Messrs. Carr & Hobson. of 
Beekman street, New York. It is specially de- 
signed for strength and indestructibility—being 








AN IRON AND STEEL HARROW. 
made wholly of iron and steel—as well as for 
mellowing the surface, destroying weeds, and 
forevenly covering seed. Asan implement for 
working either a summer or a fall fallow it is 
very effective, while for covering seed it is a far 
better implement than the common harrow, 
which leaves a large portion of seed upon the 
surface and covers another portion too deeply. 
The action of the teeth is to turn over the soil 
so as to cover the seed very evenly and yet 
leave the surface without ridges. Upon newly 
plowed sod it will also do excellent work. The 
teeth are of cast steel, sharp and very strong, 
and clear themselves so perfectly that nothing 
can possibly be remined upon them while the 
harrow is at work, so that manure may be 
evenly spread with the implement if desired. 
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A Convenient Farm-House, . 


“Subscriber” asks for a plan whereby he 
can build a small house to which by and by he 
can add a front, and thus secure as many con- 
veniences as possible without unnecessary pres- 
ent expense. The plans here shown will prob- 
ably answer the purpose. The detail may be 
altered to suit almost any circumstances, but 
as they are here given they were found very 
convenient as a farm-house for a small family 








light rope. They are placed 
in a zigzag position so as to 
support each other, and each 
panel may be used as a gate 
as occasion may require. 
ee 
CONSUMPTION OF FEED.— 
A horse will consume 18 Ibs. 
of hay and twelve quarts of 
mixed oats and corn, ground 
into coarse meal, perday. A 
cow will need 18 lbs. of hay 
and 6 quarts of mealifsheis 
milking. If at pasture three | 
quarts of meal may be profit- 
ably fed per day. 100 hens 
will require 100 bushels of 
corn in a year, in addition to 
what they can pick up on 
their range. They will need 
very little corn in the sum-- 











COMPLETED. 


mer, but at least a quarter of a pint a day | by the writer some years ago. The part to be 
in winter. The quantity of corn needed by | built first is the rear portion. This consists of 


a hog depends much upon its size, breed, 
and appetite, in all of which hogs differ very 


four or five rooms, two below and two or three 
above with a wing containing a dairy and 
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wood-shed. The ground plan will be seen in 
fig. 2, attached to that of the front portion of 
the building. There is a hall between the two 
lower rooms with a staircase leading to the 
rooms above. A hall also separates the upper 





monia, which is a larger proportion hen most 
of the best guanos contain. But it is slow in 
its action, because the ammonia is undeveloped, 
or what is known as potential, and some years 
elapse before its full effects appear. It is there- 
fore a lasting manure and very well 
fitted for permanent meadows. Its 
money value is difficult to fix, because 
it is very rarely sold here as a fertilizer. 
ws | In England it brings in the market 
$25 to $50 a ton, according to its purity 








or freedom from grease and sand; at 
I: the same time guano sells for $70a 
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ton. It is used as a top dressing upon 


I grass, or is plowed in along with the 
' clover sod for following crops. The 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR. 


rooms. The right-hand lower room is intended 
for the kitchen, in which there is a sink and a 
pump, seen at s, from acistern under the dairy. 
There is also a sink and pump in the dairy, seen 
ats. Thedairy is entered from a door upon 
the covered porch and is provided with a chim- 
ney, so that a stove may be used to warm it in 
the winter. Itshould be placed upon the north 
side of the house. Behind the dairy is the 
wood-shed, having a door connecting it with 
the kitchen. Part of the upper hall is parti- 
tioned off and made to serve for two closets, 
one for each bedroom. A chimney is built 
upon each side of the hall from the ground up- 
wards in which fireplaces may be made in each 
room ; these chimneys connect beneath the roof 
and are brought into one stack above it. 

When circumstances require the front to be 
built, it is added to therear part. This portion 
consists of two rooms below and two above 
with halls and an open staircase which makes 
a turn as it enters the upper hall. The plan 
seen at fig. 8 shows the interior arrangements 
sufficiently without further explanation. The 
elevation of the building is seen at fig.1. A 
porch runs along the front of the rear building, 
to which a glass door may lead from the front 
parlor. There are bay-windows in each of the 
front rooms and a covered porch protects the 
front door. The size of the building and that 
of each room would of course depend upon the 
taste or necessities of the occupant. The house 
to which this description applies was 36 feet 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF UPPER FLOOR. 


by 12, and 16 feet high in the rear part; the 
dairy and wood-shed were 20 feet by 12, and 
9 feet high. The front part of the building 
was 36 | 18 feet, and 20 feet high. But the 
of the rear portion was a mistake 

and it should have been 18 instead of 12 feet. 
Almost always a person who builds anything 
_ makes the same e, and it is better to 
have too much 1 a than too little both in 
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f [PARATIVE VALUE OF WooLeN WASTE 
uF 0.—The waste of woolen mills is a 
@ fertilizer. Wool contains 17 per 


liquid waste of a woolen mill should 
be composted with earth or spread upon grass. 


A Hook for Side Boards. 


——~o——— 


Frequently when drawing manure, stone, 
wood, or such coarse materials, it is not desir- 
able to use a good wagon-box, but rough side 
boards or planks put in its place. Then these 
persist in falling down when they ought to 
stand up, and a person’s temper is tried, and 








HOOK FOR WAGON SIDES. 


very often fails, with the usual results in such 
cases. All this may be prevented by using this 
simple contrivance. It consists of a ring of 
iron large enough to slip over the stake of the 
wagon-box and has a claw attached to one 
side. When the ring is on the stake the claw 
is placed inside of the plank or side board 
and holds it in position. Both the hook and 
its application are shown in the engraving. 
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Root Pulper. 
The accompanying engraving shows the sec- 
tion of a root pulper which is readily and 





cheaply made, and which grinds the roots into 
pulp very rapidly. It consists of a cylinder of 
hard wood 16 or 20 inches in diameter turned 
exactly round and smooth, and of whatever 
length may be desired. 
This is mounted upon 
gudgeons and armed 
with steel teeth made 
of half-inch square steel. fe) 
The teeth are ground 
to a chisel point and | KG 
are screwed into the cyl- / 

inder with the bevel of 
the points upwards and Ls 
projecting half an inch. = = a 
This toothed cylinder ESE" SCLEER. 

is fitted into a box of hard wood plank and 
the box is supported upon a stout frame which 
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front of the box is brought snugly up to the 
teeth of the cylinder. The roots are shoveled 
into the box at the top and are rapidly reduced 
to a fine pulp by the action of the sharp chige} 
points ; the pulp is thrown out at the bottom 
of the box, where it is received upon an apron 
of plank, and from that it falls upon the floor 
or iato baskets placed to receive it. A driving 
pulley is affixed to one of the gudgeons so that 
it may be worked by a belt from a horse-power, 
It is too heavy a machine to be worked by 
hand, although a small machine might be con. 
structed upon the same plan if thought profit. 
able to do so. 


————— ES I PG, 
Raising Ducks. 


It by no means follows, because ducks are a 
water-fowl, that much water is required to 
raise them. Yet this is a very common impres- 
sion, and multitudes of farmers and villagers 
deny themselves the enjoyment and profit of a 
flock of ducks because they have no pond or 
stream near the house. It is true that adult 
ducks will get a good deal of their living out 
of a water privilege, if they have one. It ig 
not true that water to swim in is essential to 
their profitable keeping. They want some 
range and grass and good fresh water to drink 
every day. Ordinarily, ducks can be profitably 
raised wherever hens can be. They make a 
pleasing variety in the poultry yard, and all 
who have room for them can enjoy them. The 
first thing in raising ducks is to get them out 
of the shell, and for incubation we decidedly 
prefer hens to ducks. They sit more steadily, 
and take much better care of the young. The 
wetting of the ducks’ eggs daily in the last two 
weeks of incubation is even more necessary 
than for hens’ eggs. 

In a recent visit to a poultryman who has 
just started in duck-raising, he showed us five 
young Pekin ducks and six dead ducks, well 
dried up in the shells, from a sitting of twelve 
eggs. He had not learned the secret of wet- 
ting the eggs. This is sometimes done by 
sprinkling water upon them, but we think it 
better to take them from the nest and put them 
in a basin of tepid water about blood-warm. 
This moistens the whole shell without chilling 
the embryo life within. The ducklings out of 
the shell may be allowed to remain upon the 
nest with the hen for a day. The hen may 
then be put upon a grass-plat, under a coop, 
where the ducklings can go in and oui at 
pleasure. Or if the hen is allowed liberty, the 








should be firmly bolted to the bera floor. The 


ducklings should be confined in a small pen 
from which they can not escape. <A dozen in 
a pen ten feet square is enough, for the first 
two weeks. For water they only want a shal- 
low pan—so shallow that they can not swim, 
and in which they can wade at pleasure. The 
water should be changed often and kept in 
good drinking condition. For the first food 
nothing is better than the yolk of hard- 
boiled eggs or boiled liver, chopped very 
fine. The food had better all be cooked 
for the first week. It may then gradually 
be changed to coarse scalded Indian meal, 
oatmeal, wheaten grits, or rice, as suits 
the convenience of the feeder. Bread-crumbs 
and sour mill are excellent food, as are angle- 
worms and snails. They are quite as good as 
chickens at devouring insects, and nothing 
seems to harm them but rose-bugs, against 
which they should be jealously guarded. For 
this reason they should be kept away from 


erine-yines and cther plants snectally attrac. 
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tive to these insects. As the ducklings grow 
older they may have more liberty and a greater 
variety of food. If they have not plenty of 
grass its place should be supplied by lettuce, 
onions, cabbage, or other green succulent food. 
If you desire exhibition birds of the largest 
size, it is particularly important that the duck- 
lings should be fed regularly, and at frequent 
intervals, having all the food they can digest. 
Five times a day is none too frequent feeding. 
We have usually succeeded quite as well with 
ducks as with chickens in a village yard. 
When grown, we give them a Jarger range. * 
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Future Prospects of Wheat Culture. 


_—— 
It has now become a settled fact that in the 
future the wheat product of Great Britain will 
steadily decrease. The importations into that 
country the present shipping season will not be 
far from 100,000,000 of bushels. It is the de- 
mand for this vast quantity of grain that has 
kept up the price in our own markets toa 
profitable point; and it is the future demand 
‘that will govern the price of our wheat in the 
future. If that demand shall keep even with 
the surplus which we have to spare the price 
will be satisfactory; but if our production shall 
overrun the necessities of our foreign custom- 
ers, the price will be so iow that it will not pay 
the cost of producing it. The fact, therefore, 
that large tracts of land in Great Britain and 
Ireland have been withdrawn from wheat cul- 
ture and have been turned into grazing fields 
and the production of meat, and that American 
fields are now looked to for the supply of grain, 
should not tempt us to go out of our way to 
largely increase our wheat production. Onthe 
contrary, our plan is to follow their example, 
to keep our wheat production stationary, and 
to increase our stock of beef cattle, sheep, and 
hogs, as much as possible, so as to supply our- 
selves and leave only a moderate excess for 
shipment. If Europe needs 100,000,000 bush- 
els and we have but 90,000,000 to dispose of, 
the price of that 90,000,000 and that of all we 
need at home, in fact the price of the whole 
crop, will advance up to the extreme point that 
our customers can pay. But if we have buta 
smal! quantity over their needs the price of our 
whole production will depend upon what they 
are willing to pay. It would not then be wise 
to increase our growth of wheat, but rather to 
turn our attention to growing grass, and our 
meat and dairy products. 
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How to Manage Sitting Hens, 














A good deal of the success of the poultry 
crop depends upon the management of the 
birds whiie sitting. Hens that steal their 
nests and follow their own instincts do very 
well if they are not disturbed, but frequently 
they get frightened or robbed, and the eggs are 
lost. As a rule, it is better to have all the sit- 
ting birds completely under your control, and 


‘ , make them follow your will rather than their 


own instincts. With a well-arranged poultry 
house it takes but a little time daily to have all 
the birds come off for food and excrcise. But 
without this we manage to make the sitters 
regular in their habits. We usually set the 
hens near together in a sheltered sunny spot in 
boxes, or barrels, that we can cover, and thus 
perfectly protect them against enemics, and at 
the same time compel them to sit until the 


hatching-yard by night, and put them securely 
upon a nest full of eggs. We usually take 
Asiatic fowls for mothers, as they are very con- 
tented upon the nest, and cover a large number 
of eggs. We have never failed to make them 
take kindly to a new nest. They also bear 
handling better than most other varieties, and 
are very patient, good-tempered mothers. 
Every day about twelve o’clock we remove the 
covers, and carefully take the hens from their 
nests for food and water. In pleasant weather 
they have from a half hour to an hour to 
scratch in. the dirt and take their dust bath. 
Most of them return to their nests voluntarily 
before the time is up. Occasionally a bird 
will take to the wrong nest. It takes but a 
few minutes to see every bird in her place, and 
make her secure for the next twenty-four 
hours. As the hatching time approaches, we 
dip the eggs in tepid water every day to keep 
the pores open, and to facilitate the hatching. 
This moistening of the eggs we have found of 
special service in the hatching of the eggs of 
water-fowl set under hens. By this method we 
have good success with sitting hens. * 
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A Corn-Marker. 
nancies 

The annexed engraving is one of a marker 
for corn or potatoes which we recently saw in 
use. It is a very light, neat, and useful im- 
plement for those who plant these crops by 
hand in check rows. The markers are strips 
of plank four feet long, two inches thick, 
and six inches wide, into which gains are cut 
to fit the crossbars. Iron straps are fastened 
over these gains, in which holes are made. 
Holes are also made in the crossbars, and as 
the markers are moved along the bars, as they 
may be set wider apart or otherwise, they are 
held in their places by iron pins inserted 
in the holes. The crossbars are connected by 
two flat iron rods, and a tongue is fixed and 
braced to them. A handle is also fixed behind 
to guide the motion. At the rear end of 
each marker wings of wood are attached by 








A CORN-MARKER. 


which furrows are made. The seed is dropped 





into these furrows at each intersection of the 
cross furrows. 
OS rt 9 

Frepine Meat to Cows.—The best way to 
give meal to cows is either to mix it with some 
cut hay, moistened so that the meal will adhere 
to it, or to scald it and give it in the shape of a 
thin gruel asa drink. In the first place it is 
necessary to perfect digestion that the saliva 
should be mixed with the food and that the 








box is uncovered. Wherever they may lay, | 
*vhen they want to sit we remove them to the 


food should be returned from the first stomach 
to the mouth for a second chewing or rumina- 


tion. This is only done when the food is 
bulky, requiring considerable chewing. In the 
second place the gullet, or passage from the 
mouth to the stomach, in ruminants, opens 
directly into the third stomach, having inter- 
mediate longitudinal openings closed by lips, 
by which the food enters the first and second 
stomachs. If the food is bulky and solid it 
separates the lips of these openings and finds 
an entrance to either or both the first and sec- 
ond stomachs. If otherwise, it passes over the 
closed lips and enters the third stomach. In 
the first case, by a periodic inverted action of 
the gullet, the food is thrown in small quanti- 
ties from the stomachs to the mouth, where it 
is reduced to a soft semi-liquid condition, ia 
which state it is passed easily to the third 
stomach for digestion. In the second place it 
misses this process of rumination, and is there- 
fore not in a condition for perfect digestion, 
and the meal is seen to pass away in the dung 
in considerable quantities unaltered. 
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Toe TimMBeR CULTURE AcT.—A recent 
amendment of the Act of Congress to encourage 
the planting of timber upon the western prai- 
ries, provides that 160 acres of land, or less, may 
be entered by any person who is the head of a 
family or who is 21 years of age. One fourth 
of the land shall be planted with trees. One 
fourth of this required quantity must be broken 
the first year and planted the second year. 
Another fourth must be broken the second 
year and planted the third, and the remaining 
half must be broken the third year and planted 





the fourth. After eight years’ cultivation a deed 
will be granted. The fees are $18 for each entry. 
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How to Kill Skunks. 
-_—~o— 

During all the breeding season, sitting hens, 
ducks, geese, and turkeys are exceedingly liable 
to the depredations of skunks. These creatures 
forage in the night, and will come into sheds, 
barns, and cellars in quest of food. They are 
very fond of eggs, and when they have once 
got a taste of this delicate food they will come 
so long as there is an egg left. If a dog is 
set to catch them, the skunk carries too many 
guns for his enemy, and the result is a per- 
fumed watchman upon the premises for the 
remainder of the season. If trapped or shot 
he dies game, and not infrequently leaves a 
gamey odor in one’s clothes that puts them per- 
manently upon the retired list. A correspondent 
to whom we sent some choice Rouen ducks’ 
eggs last season was robbed by one of these 
marauders, and we are indebted to him for the 
following method of destroying skunks, which 
we give in his own language: “ A skunk got at 
the nest, and sucked all but two of them before 
we suspected that it was not the hen that broke 
two eggs every night. She was sitting in a 
cellar carefully guarded, except the drain, 
which had an outlet about fifty feet from the 
building; it was through this the skunk came 
in. As soon as we suspected the true cause of 
the mischief we closed the drain, and I sucked 
out a part of the contents of an egg through a 
small hole in one end, and put in a little pow- 
der of strychnine, shook it up well, and ccv- 
ered the hole with court-plaster, and left it at 
night near the mouth of the drain, which I had 
closed up. The next morning the egg was 
partly eaten, and about two rods distant lay a 








dead skunk. I think this’is the best way, in 
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careful hands, of ‘ killing the varmints,’ as there 


is no unpleasant smell which usually accom- * 


panies the shooting or trapping them, and it is 
a dead sure thing.” 

It would be better indeed if we had suitable 
poultry houses where sitting birds could be 
perfectly protected, but as a matter of fact not 
one farmer in fifty has anything of the kind, 
and the hens sit where they please. Turkeys 
almost invariably make their nests in exposed 
places, and a single skunk upon the premises, 
if left to himself, will destroy the poultry crop 
for the season. Use strychnine. 

CoNNECTICUT. 


Mackerel and How they are Caught. 


Next to the cod, the mackerel is probably 
the best known fish, as in a salted state it finds 
its way to even the most remote inland towns, 
and is sold fresh in large quantities in all places 
within easy railroad communication with the 
coast. The mackerel, Scomber vernalis, appears 
in the markets fresh about the middle of May, 
and continues nearly to the firstof July. When 
just taken out of the water it is a beautiful 
fish; the upper part of the body is of a steel 
blue color, becoming lighter on the sides, while 
below it is of a silvery white with metallic re- 
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flections. Extending from the back half way 
down the sides are 24 to 30 deep blue bands. 
It is from 16 to 18 inches in length, with a 
fusiform cylindrical body, its greatest depth 
being near the last rays of the first dorsal fin. 
It has an excellent flavor, and furnishes a cheap 
and savory dish. 

Mackerel are very numerous along the At- 
lantic coast, and are caught by fishing smacks 
in great numbers from Cape May to Cape Cod. 
These fish were until late years caught with a 
small hook, but as fishing became more exten- 
sive a new plan was discovered by which a 
greater number could be caught in less time 
than with the hook and line. It would take 
the fishermen, wit’: hook and line, a long time 
to get a load to bring to market fresh, but now 
they often get enough in one haul to load their 
vessel, and there has of late years been an in- 
creased quantity brought to Fulton markct, 
which is the great fish depot of New York. 
When there are a great many fish in market 
the fishermen salt their mackerel at sea, and 
avoid a dull sale. The price varies from 
one to three cents, and is sometimes as low as 
half a cent per pound. They are, when plenty, 
peddled through the city by street venders, and 
a large number is sold in this way. 

The engraving shows the method of catching 





| them on board. 
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the fish with a net. The smackmen have two 
fishing-boats and a large seine-like net, about 
200 fathoms in length and eight in depth, with 
alarge weight of 150 pounds called “Old 
Tom,” fastened to the bottom rope about mid- 
way of the net. They have pulleys connected 
with this weight and small rings fastened to 
the bottom rope about four feet apart. A long 
rope is passed through these rings and attached 
to the pulleys, so by pulling on this rope the 
men are able to draw up the bottom of the net. 
like a bag. On approaching a school of mack- 
erel the fishermen drop “ Old Tom” overboard, 
and then row around the fish and let out 
the net so as to form a circle, as seen in the 
engraving. After the fish have been closely 
gathered in the net the captain comes alongside 
the net with the smack, and with a large scoop- 
net he, with the assistance of the.crew, hoists 
The engraving also shows 
how mackerel were formerly caught with the 
“gig,” a method of fishing that afforded much 
sport to the smack-men. The fish, however, 
were not dlways in the humor to bite at the 
“gig,” and the fishermen would often see 
hundreds of them at the surface of the water 
at a time and not be able to catch them. The 
two men standing in the rigging are on the 
lookout for mackerel.—D. W. Morris. 
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Succulents as Decorative Plants. 
MASS, 


BY CHARLES H. HOVEY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, 


The class of plants known as succulents is 
now attracting much attention 
amongst gardeners and amateurs on 
account of their decorative qualities 
for both the greenhouse and the 
garden. ‘Their various and often 
grotesque forms and interesting habit 
of growth give them a peculiar in- 
terest, and afford a never-ending 
sourcs of study and amusement, 
Many of them are desirable additions 
to any collection of plants; some be- 
ing fine bloomers, lasting in flower 
from two to three months, while 
others are indispensable for bedding 
purposes. Their great tenacity of 
life, or, in other words, the impunity 
with which they bear neglect, as also 
their rapidity of growth when cared 
for, render them universal favorites. 

Of all the plants grouped under the 
title of succulents the Echeverias will 
undoubtediy prove the most generally 
useful. They afford so great a variety 
in style of growth, and such decided 
contrasts in color, that in time we 
shall have our groups of Echeverias, 
producing a more unique and as 
striking an effect as we now have from 
our masses of Geraniums, Coleus, and 
similar bedding plants. It may be 
remarked that some botanists include 
these plants in the genus Cotyledon, 
but as this is still a disputed point it 
is best in the present article-to use the 
names by which they are known in 
the collections of florists and in their 
catalogues. The following species and 
varieties are some of the most desir- 
able for the greenhouse and garden: 

Echeveria agavoides. — One of the 
rarest and best of the Echeverias; a 
dwarf, compact grower, with leaves 
of a semi-transparent green color, 
tipped with red, exactly resembling 
ini its appearance a miniature Agave. 

E. argentea vera —A new variety 
from California; leaves six or seven 
inches long and from one to two in 
width ; the whole plant is completely covered 
with a thick white powder; this variety most 
generally grows in clumps, and is very showy. 

E. Californica.—Also rather new, from the 
Pacific coast; with long, narrow, green leaves; 





somewhat resembling in style of growth H. aga- 
voides ; a dwarf, dense grower, and very distinct. 

E. farinosa.—Another recent introduction 
from California ; leaves long, narrow, sharply- 
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ECHEVERIA RETUSA FLORIBUNDA SPLENDENS. 


growth; the young leaves are of a bluish red, 
fading to a rusty brown; a promising species. 

£. metallica.—This is the most generally 
grown of all the Echeverias, and is perhaps the 
most effective for greenhouse and garden, its 
large, pink, metallic leaves showing off to great 
advantage; and its being a very free grower 
will render it the most popular of all the 
Echeverias. The engraving shows the ap- 
pearance of a small specimen. 

EH. metallica glauca.—Somewhat similar to 
the preceding, but more compact and regular; 
leaves large and of a bluish white color; fine 
for bedding, and a good flowering variety. 

E. Mexicana.—A new variety, after the style 
of #. secunda glauca, but much superior; of 
regular and gompact growth, with leaves of a 
beautiful pale blue color, it forms a perfect 
rosette, and must supersede all others of its 
style for edging purposes; synonymous with 
H. rosularis. 

E. pumila.—In growth similar to H. seeunda; 
leaves long, narrow, and of a glaucous, green 
color; a distinct variety. 

E. racemosa.—A_ variety said to be a hybrid 
from H. sanguinea, which it reserables in 
growth; leaves of a pinkish, salmon color, 


pointed, and of a beautiful white color; simi- | 
lar to HZ. argentea vera, and one of the best. 

E. lurida.—This variety is probably a hybrid 
from £. sanguinea, which it resembles in 
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E.. rosea.—Resembling the Cotyledons more 
than the Echeverias in growth; leaves green, 
slightly tinged or edged with red. 

L. retusa glauca.—A. strong growing variety, 

with glaucous, green leaves; one of 

the best flowering varieties. 

E. retusa floribunda splendens.—The 
best of all the Echeverias for flower- 
ing; flowers a brilliant scarlet, and a 
very free bloomer; similar in growth 
to #. retusa glauca, but with nar- 
rower leaves. See engraving. 

E. sanguinea.—A distinct species, 
with long, narrow leaves, slightly 
channeled, and of a dark red color; 
fine for bedding in contrast with the 
light-colored varieties. . — - Gate 

E. scaphophylla.—One of the newest 
of the Echeverias, a hybrid between, 
E. agavoides and L. linguafolia ; leaves 
blunt, and slightly channeled like the 
latter, but in growth and color si- 
milar to H. agavoides. Ny 

E. secunda.—An old variety with" 
green leaves; a dwarf and compact 
grower, and fine for bedding. 

E. secunda glauca.—One of the best 
for bedding; similar to Z. secunda in 
growth, with leaves of a bluish white 
color; next to #. metallica, perhaps 
the most generally grown. A small 
specimen is shown in the engraving. 

E. secunda glauca major.—New and 
fine; a large variety of H. secunda 
glauca, with leaves not quite so light 
colored, 

E. secunda ramosa.—A monstrosity 
in habit of growth; stem flat, broad, 
and covered at the top with numerous 
small green. leaves; in appearance 
resembling the flower of a Cockscomb. 

E. nuda, E. linguefolia, EH. lutea 
gigantea—are all very similar to Z. 
retusa glauca, aud are all good flower- 
ing varieties. 

' Of the above varicties, the six most 
distinct in style of growth and con- 
trast of color are EH. metallica, LE. 
Mexicana, E. farinosa, H. agavoides, 
E. sanguinea, and E. metallica glauca. 
All the species and varieties above 
described may be propagated from 
seeds or cuttings, and most of them from single 
leaves; if raised from seed it should he sown 
and treated similarly to Cineraria or Calceolaria 
seed. If propagated from cuttings or leaves 
they should be laid away on a dry shelf until 
they become thoroughly dry or callous, and 
then be potted in a light, sandy mixture and 
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ECHEVERIA SECUNDA.GLAUCA, 


sparingly watered until rooted. As soon as 
rooted, if they are repotted in a mixture of 
leaf-mold or well-rotted manure and loam, 
with one fifth part sand, they will amply repay 
the trouble of repotting. . 

{Last winter we received from Messrs, Olm 
Brothers, of Newark, N. J., a fine specimen 
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with the formidable name already given above, 
““ Echeveria retusa floribunda splendens.” It 
was so handsome a plant that we had an en- 
graving made from it, which is here given; 
after the drawing was made the plant kept in 
flower in our greenhouse for some months.—Eb. ] 





Improved Mignonette. 
neo 

Within a few years there has been consider- 
able attention given to the improvement of the 
Mignonette, and though some of the new vari- 
eties that have been sent out have not proved 
equal to the representations made in their favor, 
yet we have several that are a decided improve- 
ment upon the common form of this old-fash- 
ioned garden favorite. A few days ago we re- 
ceived from Mr. James Fleming, seedsman, 
67 Nassau street, New York, some spikes of 
Mignonette that in size were simply astonish- 
ing, and having expressed a desire to know more 
of its history, we are favored with the follow- 
ing account by the raiser, Mr. Samuel Henshaw, 
gardener to J. C. Green, Esq., New Brighton, 
Staten Island. Mr. H. says: 

‘The Mignonette of which I send you a 
sample is the result of careful selection in sav- 
ing the seed, thinning, etc., until it is now quite 
a distinct variety. Three years ago I grew for 
the first time the variety called Reseda ameli- 
orata, which produced flower-spikes about three 
inches in length ; thinking it might be still fur- 
ther improved, I saved seeds of the largest 
flower-spike, and only the seeds that formed 
on its lower half. The year following there 
was a decided improvement, the plants being 
more vigorous and the flowers much finer. I 
continued selecting only the finest for seed, and 
this year the spikes saved for seed for next win- 
ter’s flowers measure at this date (April 29th) 
16} inches in length, and are still growing. The 
seeds were sown last fall about the third week 
in August, in the bed of a small span-roofed 
house devoted to violets, and treated the same 
as the violets as to watering, ventilation, 
etc., air being given freely all winter, and the 
temperature never allowed to rise to more than 
50° at night, and oftener it was about 40°. 
When the weather was severe the soil was kept 
rather dry, with occasional doses of weak liquid 
manure; the plants were thinned to about 12 
inches apart, but would have been better if 
allowed twice this room, as they are now very 
crowded. The Mignonette for early winter 
blooming is sown about the end of July in 
boxes about two feet long by one foot wide 
and nine inches deep. About six plants are 
enough to each box. These are placed on the 
greenhouse shelves in October, and yield abun- 
dance of flowers until past midwinter.” 

This is a useful bit of information, not only 
to gardeners, but to all who raise flowers or, in 
fact, any plants from seeds. But few who have 
not tried it are aware of the decided improve- 
ment that may be effected by a proper selection 
of the flowers for seed. It is too frequently 
the case that those who intend to save seed 
wait until the plants have expended their 
strength in blooming before they gather it, or 
wait until near the end of the tomato and melon 
season before they think of next year’s crop. 
It is something to forego the plucking of the 
earliest and finest flowers or the best and soon- 
est ripened of the garden products. But who- 
ever works in a garden, be it large or small, 
must have faith, and one exercise of this faith 
ean be manifested in foregoing present enjoy- 
ment for the sake of future good. 








Evergreens from Seed. 
—¢—— 

In an article given last March it was stated 
that the difficulties were so great that we could 
not advise farmers in general to undertake to 
raise evergreens from seed. Still the inquiries 
continue to come, and we will give such direc- 
tions ascan be given, remarking that this is a 
branch of horticulture requiring the greatest 
skill and experience, and those who undertake 
it must expect to meet with disappointment 
and losses, for these fall to the share of those 
who have made evergreen growing the busi- 
ness of their lives. One reason why we advise 
farmers to purchase young evergreens rather 
than to undertake to raise them is the fact that 
so few of them like at any time to do what is 
called “ puttering’”’ work, and unless they are 
willing to give to the evergreens while they are 
young all the care that they demand, it will be 
money and time thrown away. But few plants 
are so “ miffy”’ as these the first year, and our 
hardiest evergreens when young are as delicate 
as a tender exotic; and as seedlings two or three 
years old—an age when they are no longer lia- 
ble to the troubles of their infancy—can be had 
at very low rates of those who raise them on a 
large scale, we are sure that we do farmers a 
service when we advise them to buy rather than 
to attempt to grow them. Besides getting ser- 
viceable trees two or three years sooner, the time 
that would be required to raise these seedlings 
is worth more than the plants will cost. To 
those disposed to try raising their own trees, 
we would say that it is now too late to start 
with any hope of success. The one thing most 
injurious to the young seedlings is the hot sun; 
hence the seed must be sown at the very earli- 
est moment. Some growers even sow when 
only the surface of the earth is thawed, and it 
1s still frozen beneath. To guard against the 
injurious effects of the sun, the bed must be 
shaded, and in such a manner as not to prevent 
a free circulation of air. A very good plan for 
those who grow upon a small scale is to raise a 
common hot-bed frame upon bricks or blocks a 
few inches above the bed, and whitewash the 
glass. This gives shade and a free circulation 
of air. On a large scale the beds of convenient 
width have stakes driven along their edges to 
which boards six inches wide are nailed, their 
lower edges being three or four inches above 
the surface of the bed; upon these boards rest 
screens made of common lath with the laths an 
inch and a half apart. The beds of Messrs. R. 
Douglas & Son, Waukegan, IIl., who are the 
largest growers in the country, are protected 
by screens of brush supported upon posts seven 
feet above the beds, and they have acres covered 
by this kind of protection; this has the advan- 
tage over the other shading that it allows the 
necessary work to be done without the trouble 
of removing the screen. The seedsare usually 
sown broadcast and raked in, the surface being 
afterwards lightly rolled or pressed. Weeding 
and thinning have to be done, and a constant 
watch kept against “ damping off.” Thousands 
of seedlings will sometimes decay at the sur- 
face of the earth, without any warning; the 
only remedy for this is to sift on a covering of 
dry sand kept for the purpose. 
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Stocks for Fruit-Trees—Peaches, 


In discussions with fruit-growers as to the 
want of success with this or that variety of 
apple, pear, or other fruit, we have suggested 














that an uncongenial stock might have some. 
thing to do with it, but these gentlemen haye 
not been disposed to adopt this view. In their 
eyes, one stock is as good as another. Suppose 
a nurseryman buys a lot of imported or home. 
raised apple or pear seed; it would be quite 
within bounds to say that each pound of this 
contained seeds from a dozen trees of quite 
different character, not only in the quality of 
the fruit and its time of ripening, but in the 
habit of the trees. Some may be regular and 
others straggling growers, there may be seeds 
from slow and quick growers, and from those 
which ripen their fruit in August and those 
that mature in December. The nurseryman 
sows his seeds, and when the stocks raised 
from them are of proper size he buds or grafts 
them indiscriminately, throwing out, probably, 
the very unpromising looking ones. To say 
that a dozen Baldwin apple-trees grafted upon 
a dozen stocks of widely differing character 
will, when set in the orchard, all produce fruit 
precisely alike, is to state something that we 
can not agree to. In rapidly maturing trees 
like the peach this matter is more readily 
tested than with a slow tree like the apple. 
Entertaining these views, we were much pleased 
with an article by Col. Edward Wilkins, which 
appeared in the American Farmer (Baltimore) 
for April. Col. Wilkins is the largest peach- 
grower in America, and consequently in the 
world. Having had the pleasure of visiting his 
immense orchards at Riverside, Md., a few 
years ago, we know he brings to fruit-grow- 
ing all the intelligence and shrewdness that 
a successful merchant applies to his _busi- 
ness; he makes peach-growing a business, and 
a successful one, and has a sharp eye to every- 
thing that detracts from or conduces to that 
success. Having found that varieties of the 
peach which should ripen some weeks apart 
would, much to the detriment of the grower, 
mature very nearly at the same time, as well as 
other unfavorable indications in his orchards, 
he has given much thought to the causes of 
these abnormal peculiarities. In the well con- 
sidered article to which we have referred he 
attributes these troubles to uncongenial stocks. 


To avoid the yellows the nurserymen try to 
procure for their stock seed from what is called 
the “native peach,” that is a peach which has 
long been grown in eastern Virginia from the 
seed; a very poor fruit, but the tree is remark- 
ably healthy. Col. Wilkins states that there 
are as many bushels of seed sold as coming 
from this native peach as there are bushels of 
the fruit raised. He claims that stocks raised 
from this seed, from a very poor fruit, grown 
on avery light soil, are not suitable subjects 
on which to bud the rich melting varieties 
which need good soil and culture to bring them 
to perfection. Col. Wilkins can not see (nor 
can we) why seeds from healthy budded vari- 
eties of the peach should not give more conge- 
nial stocks than these miserable “ native ” 
peaches, This is not merely a notion with Col. 
Wilkins, but he gives a bit of experience to 
support his.views. The first orchard he ever 
had was budded upon stocks raised from the 
seeds of first-class peaches; this was the best 
orchard he ever had for size, and health of the 
trees, and the quality of the fruit. In Europe, 
where there are no “native” Virginia peaches, 
we hear of no difficulty resulting from the use 
of the seeds of good fruit for stock whenever 
the peach stock is used. In Europe, the peach 
is generally budded upon some varieties of the 
plum, which are readily multiplied by layers. 
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The point of Col. Wilkins’s article is that to 
get peaches true to their kind they should be 
budded on stocks obtained from healthy trees 
of the same variety. To restrict the budding 
to the same variety seems to us an unnecessary 
refinement, but we would bud clingstones on 
clingstone and freestones on free stocks, and 
late sorts we would not bud upon stocks from 
early varieties, nor vice versa. To the amateur 
cultivator this matter presents but little im- 
portance. He sets trees, and is only too glad 
if he gets any fruit at all; but to the peach- 
grower who numbers his trees of each variety 
by the thousand, the ripening of a sort only 
three days out of its proper season is a great 
inconvenience and loss. Another point this 
gentleman insists upon is that the buds for in- 
serting upon the stocks should be from select 
bearing trees. It is the custom in nurseries to 
take buds from trees that were budded the year 
before, and the growth of these buds will be 
taken to furnish buds the next year; and so on, 
always budding from young stock that has 
never fruited. We are not prepared to give an 
opinion upon this point, but it is a legitimate 
subject of inquiry if constantly budding year 
after year, from trees that have produced wood 
and leaves only, may not ultimately have an 
effect upon the bearing qualities of the trees. 
We regret that we are unable to give Colonel 
Wilkins’s article entire, but we believe we have 
presented the main points of it. It is a good 
sign for our horticultural progress that one 
so largely engaged in fruit-culture gives his 
personal experience for the benetit of others. 


A Trap for Cut-Worms. 
——o—- 

There is no trustworthy remedy against cut- 
worms except actual catching and killing them. 
Any application to the soil sufficiently strong 
to injure or discommode them would certainly 
destroy the crop, and all the recommendations 
to use salt, carbolic acid, and other similar 
substances may be set aside as use- 
less in practice. We have trapped 
them in various ways, beneath chips, 
stones, and in holes punched in the 
ground with a smootk round stick, 
such as an old broom handle. But 
unfortunately in these cases they 
are caught only after they have 
spent the night in destroying the 
young cabbages or corn. Finally we 
hit upon the expedient of surround- 
ing the hill or plant with a ring of 
holes close together, and in this 
way caught a great many of the 
pests every night. Making so 
many holes with a single stick is a slow 
process, but with the contrivance shown 
in the annexed engraving, the whole ring of 
holes is made at one stroke. Anold shovel 
handle is split for about a foot with a fine saw. 
The split portion is soaked in boiling water to 
soften it and the ends are inserted into holes 
made in a hoop or ring of wood two inches 
wide, one inch thick, and eight inches in diam- 
eter. In the bottom of the ring there are in- 
serted a number of pieces of an old broom- 
handle projecting two inches and placed not 
more than a quarter of an inch apart. When 
this is pressed into the earth around a hill of 
corn or acabbage plant, it leaves a circle of 
smooth round holes two inches deep with com- 
pact sides and bottoms. The cut-worms fall 
into these holes in their nightly rambles and 
mey be found and destroyed in the morning. 
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My Garden Mistakes and Successes 
in 1873, 


BY COL. G. 8. INNIS, COLUMBUS, 0. 


_——S— 


[The following article was intended for 
April, but failed to reach us in time. It was 
crowded out last month, and though it is late 
for some of its suggestions, we give it, as the 
experience of so skilled a cultivator as Colonel 
Innis, if put on record, is sure to be of use to 
some one.—Ep.] 


ToMATOES.— We had avery fine lot of plants, 
short, stalky, and branching. We made the 
mistake, however, of putting them on some 
very rich land—land that would have produced 
a fine crop of onions or cabbages, but was too 
highly manured for tomatoes. This I had 
learned by experience a time or two before, 
but somehow we have to learn such things 
over again every five or ten years. We will 
not repeat this folly the coming season, but 
will select good corn or wheat land, rather in- 
clined to clay than sand or loam, for our 
tomato crop. This moderately rich soil will 
produce more fruit and less vine, will ripen the 
fruit more evenly and earlier, and the product 
will be smooth and of the very best flavor. 


CABBAGES.— With our early cabbages we 
made a success last year. This was done by 
sowing the seed quite early in a hot-bed; then 
transplanting into other beds early in March, 
putting the plants about four inches apart each 
way. This made us large, fine, and well-rooted 
plants by the middle of April, when we re- 
moved them to the field and then set them 30 
inches apart each way in very highly manured 
land, and had very large solid heads, and early 
too. Before other folks got in our way we had 
sold most of them at good prices. We never 
made much by planting inferior plants of any 
kind, or by using poor seed, to save the price 
or labor of obtaining good ones. 


MELoNs.— With Skillman’s fine netted green- 
fleshed melon we made a fine success. We 
planted them on the richest land we had. A 
sandy loam, subsoil of yellow clay, underlaid 
with sand and gravel. Plant about May 10th, 
or as soon as the ground gets warm enough for 
corn or beans, in rows seven feet apart both 
ways. The greatest enemy of all improved 
varieties of vines is the yellow striped bug. 
For this mix three table-spoonfuls of good 
Paris green in a three-gallon can of water and 
sprinkle the plant. This is certain death to all 
insect life. By the way, permit me to say right 
here that last fall a green-looking worm ate up 
most of the late cabbage in Central Ohio. It 
was a rare thing that a patch escaped. Visiting 
a friend, I noticed they had the finest kind of 
cabbage heads. Upon being asked how it came 
that they had such nice cabbages, while other 
folk’s were all destroyed by the worms, the 
lady replied that she noticed the worms were 
eating theirs, and took common table salt and 
sprinkled them quite freely; that it seemed to 
rust or burn the plants a little at first, but the 
worms quit at once,‘the cabbages soon recoy- 
ered, and made the best crop they had had for 
ten years. I determined to learn a little from 
this good housewife. All garden vegetables 
want to be worked while young, and must be 
kept entirely clean of weeds or other vegetable 
growth to insure success. Two crops can not 
be produced on the same ground at the same 
time. A crop of weeds and useful plants can 
not be raised together under any circumstances, 





PorTaTors.—With the Early Rose, planted 
very early, we made a success, notwithstanding 
the Colorado bugs. This variety seems to do 
best on light, rich soils, heavy wet clays being 
unsuited to it. The Early Rose, in common 
with all the early varieties, should be planted 
as soon in spring as the ground can be worked 
or made in good order. When this is done 
they make a crop before the extreme hot and 
dry weather sets in, about July or August. 

Peerless.—This variety yields enormously, 
and our greatest mistake of last year was in not 
planting more of them. In 1872 the Peerless 
were nearly worthless for table use, but last 
year they were quite good. The reason of this 
difference seems to me is that the Peerless 
being a medium early variety, and planted 
early, ripened in 1872 in a very dry and very 
hot spell of weather, the latter part of July and 
first of August, the thermometer ranging in the 
nineties most of the time day and night. This 
made the potato deficient in starch, and conse- 
quently not good. In 1873 the weather was 
rainy and very much cooler when they were 
ripening, and made them of good quality. 
Were it not for the bugs, I would suggest 
planting late, say about June 20th, so they 
would ripen during the cool weather in 
September. 

Thorburn’s Late Rose.—This, with us, was a 
grand success, though I doubt it being a dis- 
tinct variety, probably a selection from the 
Early Rose. Potatoes can be changed very 

sconsiderably by judicious selections. 


Campbel’s Late Rose.—This variety with us 
was not a success. It grew vigorously for 4 
time, and promised well, but mildewed badly 
in two or three days’ time, and made a poor 
crop on very good land. 

The Jersey Peachblow was generally a failure 
in Central Ohio the past season. 
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Can One be Both Market Gardener and 
Florist ? 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 


—— os 


A correspondent from Columbus, Ohio, asks 
me if the prosecution of the business of mar- 
ket gardening can be profitably combined with 
that of the florist, and as there are doubtless 
many readers situated in places where the pro- 
ducts of both are wanted I will occupy a short 
space in reply. On this subject I feel com- 
petent to advise, having for many years been 
extensively engaged in both pursuits at the 


same time, and have made them both fairly - 


profitable, more so, I believe, than if the two 
had been separate. This was particularly so 
in the beginning. Beginning with some ten 
acres of market garden and three small green- 
houses, I employed an average of eight men 
throughout the year. From April to December 
our labor was almost exclusively in the market 
garden, or what little was necessary for the 
flowers planted outside, these then being of but 
secondary importance. Our main energies 
were devoted to the market garden. On the 
approach of winter, instead of discharging a 
portion of our hands, as our neighbors who 
were market gardeners only did, the work then 
necessary in our greenhouses profitably em- 
ployed the help no longer required in the 
vegetable department, thus enabling us to re- 
tain a full corps of trained men ready for the 
busy work in spring, instead of having the an- 
noyance of breaking in unknown and inexpe- 
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rienced hands each year, the loss from which is | turnip rows, which will be ripe by the middle hardy as a peasant and as resplendent asa prin. 
rarely sufficiently estimatéd. of next June, when a crop of cow-peas or | cess,” which asa “gush” is about equal toan ‘ 


A difficulty with the florist at the beginning 
is, that the business is usually too small to afford 
the expense of a horse and wagon, which atsome 
seasons is indispensable ; but when he combines 
his business with that of market gardening 
the teams necessary for that can be used 
for the occasional requirements of the 
greenhouse with little or no detriment. 
In many other respects one business can 
be made to serve the other. Under 
the tables or benches of the green- 
house on which the flowers are grown 
is a capital place for forcing rhubarb, 
an article everywhere commanding a 
ready sale at a high price. It requires 
but little knowledge or labor to pro- 
duce this crop under the greenhouse 
benches. All that is necessary to do is 
to pack the large crowns or clumps of 
rhubarb as closely together as they will 
g0, filling in the interstices with any 
good soil, beginning say the first week 
in January, February, and March to 
give a succession of crops. The roots 
should have been previously dug up 
and kept in some cool shed or cellar 
or in the open ground, provided they 
are so protected from frost that they 
can bé dug up at any time in win- 
ter. Asparagus roots may be treated 
in the sameway, but it is necessary 
that the asparagus and rhubarb roots 
should be of good size, such as when 
growing in the open ground would 
give strong and healthy shoots. Young 
or small plants of either would not 
answer. Mushrooms may also be grown 
under the benches of the greenhouse, 

the beds being prepared in the usual 
way; but the crop of these in inex- 
perienced hands would not be likely to 
be so successful, nor would the sale, 
unless in very large cities, be so cer- 
tain. The greenhouse too, as we have 
before stated’ in your columns, is quite 
as safe a place in which to raise all - 
kinds of plants in use in the market 
garden as either the hot-bed or cold-frame. It 
can be easily made to serve this purpose if the 
demand for flowers is not yet enough to re- 
quire the whole space. Vegetable plants can 
be raised with greater safety and with less care 
than is necessary in raising them in hot-beds or 
in frames, while the work is far more agreeable. 


Three Crops in One Year. 


——~, 


8. C. wrote last Decemberfrom Lexington, 
8. C., in the most enthusiastic manner respect- 
ing the great advantages offered by the climate 
of his state, and gives the following account 
of one of his experiments: 

The first week in January last, I planted a 
small plot of ground in my garden with garden 
peas, which were ready for the table the ist 
of May, and cleared away 20th of June, when 
I manured and turned under the same, plant- 
ing northern corn in drills. The corn yielded 
splendidly, was matured, and cut the first week 
in September, with the beans which I planted 
in hills between the corn-rows, and also yielded 
well. On the 5th of Sept., I again covered it 
with manure and plowed under, when I sowed 
turnips in the drill. The turnips are still 

ing finely, and are now ready for the table. _ 
ave now sown barley in drills between the 














other variety of beans may be grown, to be 
followed by turnips again, or a similar crop. 
The ground on which this experiment has 
been made has been in cultivation thirty-five 
years, and is better to-day than ever before, 
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THE JAPAN PRIMROSE.—(Primula Japonica.) 


and I think there is little danger of over-crop- 
ping if a sufficiency of plant food is furnished 
to meet the wants of each successive crop. 
This is but a single experiment, but it may be 
successfully repeated every year, for this has 
not been the most favorable season for farm- 
ing, and I cordially invite my northern friends 
to come and see for themselves. But few per- 
sons, even among those who have cultivated 
all their lives, have any idea what a good soil 
properly managed is capable of producing. 
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Primula Japonica—“Queen of Primroses.” 


—_o— 


The Japan Primrose we are obliged to re- 
gard as one of the greatest of recent horticul- 
tural humbugs—or rather let us say, not the 
plant, but the manner in which it was intro- 
duced. The plant taken upon its own merits 
is well enough, and a desirable addition to our 
hardy species, should it prove hardy, as we do 
not doubt it will. It is only when we compare 
the plant as it really is with the representations 
made of it both in descriptions and engravings 
in foreign journals and catalogues, that we are 
obliged to regard it as a fraud. An English 
journal goes on in this way: “ Hail ! Queen of 
the Primroses! for so its introducer designates 
the lovely flower we now figure, which is as 














thing to be found under “‘ agriculture ” in a Ne 

, W 
York weekly paper. Then we have in another 
journal with a picture to match, “A Primula 
a foot and a half high, bearing four or five se- 
parate whorls of flowers, each an inch in diame- 
ter, and of a splendid magenta color,and 
the plant moreover perfectly hardy— 
can anything be added to this to indicate 
its value?” To this last conundrum 
we can say yes—tell the truth about it 
and say that while there are four or fiye 
whorls of flowers, they do not all open 
at the same time, and that the plant is 
about one fourth as floriferous as the 
pictures show, and as this description 
would imply. Our florists, with this ag 
they do with other new things, have 
copied the foreign descriptions and en. 
gravings, and are not to bé charged with 
misrepresenting a plant they had not 
yet had an opportunity of flowering, 
Last year English cultivators were 
bringing it into flower, and complaints 
began to appear in their horticultural} 
journals that the plant was not like 
the pictures, and though the question 
was often asked if it had ever been 
known to produce more than one whorl 
of flowers at a time, we do not recol- 
lect to have seen an affirmative answer, 
We have inquired among those of 
our friends who flowered the Primrose 
last year, and their experience with our 
own this spring, with plants direct from 
Japan and from one of the best floral 
establishments in the country, make us 
conclude that if two or more whorls of 
‘lowers ever do open at once it is an un- 
usual occurrence, and not the general 
habit of the plant. In our own plants 
by the time the first (lowest) whorl has 
faded, the flowers upon that next above 
are just beginning to open, and the 
seed vessels begin to enlarge so rapidly 
that if one did not wish seeds it would 
be best toremove them, as they de- 
tract from the beauty of the flowers on 
the whorl above. The engraving gives a rep- 
resentation of our best plant, which to insure 
exactness and leave nothing to the imagination 
of the artist, was drawn with a camera lucida, 
which gives even more accuracy than a photo- 
graph. We do not know that any one has yet 
tried the Japan Primrose as an open border 
plant, but it is quite hardy in England, and as 
it has been kept until midwinter in a cold 
frame, we do not doubt that it will prove com- 
pletely hardy. To sum up, this plant has been 
much over-praised, and been put upon the mar- 
ket at a high price with descriptions which to 
say the least were highly colored, it would be 
hardly polite to add with respect to distin- 
guished horticulturists, “‘ the same with intent 
to deceive,” for we can understand that a florist 
if he be a F. H. §&., or even writes an L. 
8. after his name, can look at a plant with 
double extra glorifying spectacles, especially if 
said plant is to bring him £1 1s. (the only fash- 
ionable price, which is quite different from the 
vulgar £1) aspecimen. It is, however, a pretty 
plant, and when it finds its place in the border 
with other spring bloomers it will no doubt be 
quite popular. It is no more entitled to be 
called “ Queen of Primroses” than P. Cortu- 
soides and others, and as fora plant to force 
there is no need of it while we have our fine 
varieties of Chinese Primroses. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 
ge (For other Household Items, see ** Basket” pages.) 
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Farm Bath-Houses. 
It must be confessed that the virtue of cleanli- 
ness is not sufficiently practiced by farmers or 
their families. Yet there is no class of people 


with whom the daily bath in summer time is a more 


i 


i a 


Fig. 1.—BATH-HOUSE. 


imperative duty, and scarcely any to whom the duty 
canbe made more easily practicable. Generally, 
farm houses have few conveniences for bathing in- 
doors, but there is plenty of room out of doors for 
it. A bath-house will be found probably the most 
convenient arrangement. Where there is a small 
stream upon the farm, the plan shown in figures 1 
and 2 may be adopted. We have made use of such 


a contrivance for the convenience of our own 


workmen, and they and their boys very gladly 
profited by it. It consists of six light poles or 
scantlings, pointed at one end, and setin the ground 
so as to cross the stream. Eight light cross-pieces 
are made with a wire hook at each end; _ the little 
brass hooks sold at the shops will answer the pur- 
pose. These hooks fit into small eye-screws in- 
serted into the upright pieces, so that when the 
frame is put together a screen of double width 
brown sheeting may be hung around them. One 
side is made to open like a tent door, but may be 
closed by means of buttons and button-holes upon 
the ends of the strip of cloth. The screen incloses 
a space sufliciently large for a person to bathe in. 
A plank is placed across the stream upon which 
one may stand while dressing or undressing, and 
some hooks are fastened to one of the cross-pieces 
upon which to hang the clothes. Figure 1 shows 























Fig. 4.—cup vatve. 


the appearance of the screen. Figure 2 shows the 
inside with the arrangement of the frame. Where 
there is no stream upon the farm, a bath-house of 
similar construction might be set up in the back- 

yard, in which a pail or tub of water might take 
the place of the stream. 

A bath-house of somewhat more solid character 
is shown at figure 3. It is arranged for a shower- 
bath, and is built of light scantling and boards, A 
platform is made within upon which the bather 














may stand, and from which the water may run tie’ 
a drain and be carried away. A common tub is 
placed upon the roof, in the bottom of which the 
cup valve seen at figure 4, with the sprinkler and 
pipe, is fitted and cemented so asto be water-tight. 
The pipe may be of Jead, and the valve cup and 
sprinkler of tin. The valve is a ball of lead, which 
is attached by a cord to a lever. 
end of the lever a cord passes into the house 
within reach of the bather. It is not wise to use 
cold water from a well for a shower-bath, but only 
water which has been exposed 
to the air and sun until it has 


as the atmosphere. Nor is it 
wise to allow a sudden shower 
to fall upon the head or 
shoulders and the back of the 
neck, as is frequently done. 
But when the water is falling 
the feet should be extended 
alternately into the stream, 
then each knee, then one side, 


and by the stream may be re- 
the back. 
-brush, and the bath should 


not be long continued. The 
reaction from a bath thus 


From the other | 


gained the same temperature. 





afterwards the other, and by | 


ecived upon the shoulders and 

In the mean time | 
friction of*the body should be | 
kept up with a sponge or flesh | 


taken is very pleasant, and | 


after a weary day in the hay | 


or harvest field it brings a sensation of purity as 
well as of rest. It prevents that unwholesome, 
clammy perspiration which is always experienced 
when the skin is foul, and it produces grateful, 
restful sleep. Of course, no person who takes this 
necessary pains to be clean will sleep in his work- 
ing underclothing; that would be greatly undoing 
what the bath has done.. The working under- 
clothing should hang all night in an airy place, 
and a proper night-dress should be worn in bed. 


Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
got 

**Goop Lrvine.”’—There is a difference of opin- 
ion as to what constitutes good living, and I shail 
not undertake to settle any disputes de gustibus, 
The Esquimaux Indian may eat his delicious tallow 
candle and drink his whale oil, and call both good ; 
the Icelander may delight in his rancid butter ; and 
others may swallow sour-krout with unmoved face, 
or cook and eat their wild game after it has become 
unbearable to the sense of smell—I shall not say 
that these things are not pleasant to the taste of 
those who eat them—but “‘ deliver me.’’ Science 
may put in a modest word—and Science, you ob- 
serve, grows more and more modest in her dictwms 
—concerning the healthfulness of various articles of 
diet. She may venture to ask us whether anything 
can really be good living which gives only a 
momentary pleasure to the nerves of taste, while it 
destroys the comfort of the body and undermines 
the health. 

Nothing can be called “good living’ by a person 
who has not the least relish for it, and it is doubt- 
ful whether anything is really good for a person 
which is eaten with positive disrelish. So I think 
it very unwise to oblige children to eat anything 
against which their stomachs rebel, because they 
have taken it upon their plates or because we think 
it is good for them. I know the dilemma very well, 
and am sometimes obliged to decide that it shall 
be that or nothing farther at that meal, when I 
perceive that the child refuses its plain fare, which 
was palatable only a moment before, as soon as it 
catches sight of something more dainty. 

But it is very certain that the appetite changes 
with habit, and that it is capable of cultivation. 
Children who are brought up to eat vegetables 
saturated with butter and highly seasoned with 
pepper and salt, so that very little, if any, of the 
natural flavor of the vegetable is retained, can not 
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| believe that they could relish the same things sim- 
ply well-cooked and only very moderately seasoned. 
They even prefer rancid butter on their squash or 
turnip to no butter at all, and then if there is any 
disagreeable flavor, or combination of flavors, they 
drown it out with pepper. 

It sometimes happens that a person who has 
learned how much depends upon care in the pre- 
paration of articles of food will sit down to a table 
where there is a variety of dishes which he would 
like if suitably cooked, and not find a single thing 
that he can relish. The potatoes are soggy, or 
flavored with the decay which one or more bad 
ones had imparted to the kettleful, or they are 
served swimming in hog’s fat or melted butter. 
The other vegetables are all tainted with poor but- 
ter, or made hot with pepper or over-salted. The 
eggs are cooked so much as to be very hard of 











Fig. 2, INTERIOR OF BATH-HOUSE. 


digestion. The meat is not ‘just done,” or is too 
greasy. The prepared fruit has been deprived 7 
its own finest flavor, and the fault has not been 
remedied by the excess of sugar in its seasoning. 
The yeast bread is sour and hard, and the hot bis- 
cuit is green with soda. Even the graham gem 
gives out an odor of soda as you break it open, and 
the oatmeal mush is so salt that you can not like 
it. Even the milk tastes of the cellar. But there 
is cake and there is pie, and you are supposed to 
be able to fall back upon these with satisfaction ; 


| but itis not at all likely that a housekeeper who 


spoils all her plain cookery by carelessness or ig- 
norance will give you very satisfactory and whole- 
some pie or cake. Anyhow, a well-educated stom- 
ach does not wish to depend upon pie and cake—it 
wants good nutritious and appetizing food. 


A Man’s Report oF A Goop Coox.—A gentle- 
man who had just returned from a business trip to 
Missouri said in my hearing that Mrs. was the 
‘best cook in Missouri.” I took an early oppor- 
tunity to ask him to tell me wherein the excellence 
of her cooking lay. 

“Well, in the first place,’’ said he, laughing, 
“her table-cloth is always nice and clean. Then 
her dishes are always 
so bright, and every- 
thing she puts on 
the table comes on 
in good _ shape, 
somehow.” 

“Go on,”’ I said, 
“All this gives you 
a good appetite for 
the food itself.” 

“Yes,” he replied. 
“T always feel as 
thongh the victuals 
would be good as 
soon as I sec her table, and they are good. She 
gives us just the same things that we get at other 
places, and they seem to be cooked plainly and 
not much seasoned, but they are always cooked 
just right—nothing burned and nothing half raw. 
And they all look so nice!” 

“You see, Faith,” good-naturedly interposed 
this. gentleman’s wife, to whose skirts two small 
children were at that moment clinging—“' You see, 
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Mrs. 8. has not a single child to soil her table-cloth 
or hinder her washing it, or to demand immediate 
attention at any critical moment during her cook- 
ing. She does all of her work herself, and does it 
nicely—not much as most hired girls would do it.”’ 

Yes, I did see, and so did the gentleman who 
gave me his idea of a good cook; and we all agreed 
that he was probably right in his estimate of the 
Missouri housekeeper, while we realized that these 
little things, which are so important after all, are 
not so easy for every housekeeper to secure as 
many might suppose at first thought. Yet these 
things, carefulness in details, cleanliness, and 
order, are always worth striving for. 


Nieut Vistts.— Mother, you had better say 
“no” decidedly when your little girl asks if she 
may go to stay all night with Mollie or Katie, or 
Bell; and never consent to your little boy’s request 
to be allowed to spend the night with one of his 
school-mates. Tell them that the night was made 
for sleep, and not for long talks while lying in 
bed. Explain to them what a blessed thing sleep 
is, ‘‘tired Nature’s sweet restorer,’’ and what a 
good thing it is to get a habit of going to bed and 
to sleep regularly at an early hour, so that body 
and brain may both get plenty of quiet rest, so 
necessary for their growth and healthful activity. 
Then give them clean, well-aired beds, in rooms 
where there is plenty of pure air all night long, 
and let them sleep until they wake themselves in 


the morning. 
Ear_y Ristne.—The old couplet— 


“ Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise—” 


seems to be falling into contempt. The cause of 
this may be the fact that too many have insisted 
only upon early rising without paying any atten- 
tion to the hour of retiring. It has been discov- 
ered that most of us who work with our hands or 
our brains take too little sleep, and so grow ner- 
vous and diseased. So late rising is reeommended, 
while little protest is made against the late hours 
of bedtime in which such persons usually indulge. 
This is beginning a reform at the wrong end. 

It is better to begin at this end, though, than not 
to begin at all upon a reform. Lack of sleep is 
one of our most crying physical sins. We know 
how cross and unreasonable small children become 
when they lose their regular daily nap. Children 
of a larger growth are affected in the same way, 
though they, perhaps, only “‘ fret inwardly.’’ The 
scolding and fault-finding in families would grow 
beautifully less if all the family members had 
plenty of healthful rest for body and brain, such 
as natural sleep affords.. The demand for stimu- 
Jants of all kinds would also grow less. 

It is a very cruel thing to wake a child from its 
morning sleep. If it sleeps late, it is probably be- 
‘cause it goes to bed late—unless it sleeps from 
very stupor, because its bedroom is so badly ven- 
tilated. If the child comes late to breakfast, or 
otherwise causes annoyance, let it feel some natural 
inconvenience or discomfort itself—a cold break- 
fast perhaps, or the loss of papa’s morning society 
before business claims him for the day. It will 
soon learn that ‘‘ early to bed” is the natural fore- 
runner of “early to rise.”’ 

It is only fair that the older members of the 
family should grow quiet as the children’s bedtime 
approaches, so that the little ones will not feel that 
they are making a great sacrifice in leaving the 
family circle. 

I do not know whether all children need the 
same amount of sieep. Certainly the youngest 
ones require most. Our boy of seven thrives best 
upon ten hours sleep out of each twenty-four; and 
I see that other children of that age require the 
same amount. The younger children take more 
when they take what they seem to need, but all 
are in the habit of sitting down with the family to 
a quarter-past-six breakfast, as a general rule. 


Hanerne Lamps.—‘‘ Somebody keeps getting in 
my light.’’ ‘Take care! you'll have that lamp 
tipped over!’’ Such expressions are very common 
where the ‘evening lamp” stands upon a table 


around which the family gather for reading and 
amusement. 

I have lately been visiting in a family where no 
such expressions are heard, where all, sitting in any 
part of the room, enjoy a full flood of light. This 
family could not be induced to part with their 
hanging lamp. It gives them a feeling of safety 
in the midst of fun and frolic, and it is always an 
ornament to the room. Some rooms are too low 
for hanging lamps, but wall lamps might often be 
used to advantage in suchrooms. The room of 
which I write is twelve feet high, but the same 
lamp could be used in a lower room without incon- 
venience by using a shorter chain for its suspen- 
sion. It has three lamps, but seldom are they all 
lighted at once. The frame-work is of bronze, and 
the glass oil fountains are taken down upon the 
table for trimming and filling. This lamp cost ten 
dollars, but cheaper ones can be obtained—those 
with two burners or with only one, of various 
patterns. 

THE Broken Lamp.—If the fountain (or the 
glass globe that holds the oil) has only come loose 
from the standard, this is very easily remedied by 
the use of plaster of Paris. Mix a small quantity 
with water, make it as thick as cream, and fill 
it in between the glass of the fountain and the 
hollow in the top of the standard as quickly as 
possible. As it sets immediately, everything must 
be done with promptness. If the fountain is 
broken in pieces, and there is a whole bronze or 
brass standard remaining, it will pay to purchase a 
new fountain and set it upon the old standard in 
the manner described above. The brass top can be 
fastened on in the same way. 

CLEANING New IRON-wARE.—I do not remember 
to have seen directions anywhere for preparing 
new cast-iron utensils for service in cooking. I 
know I had a deal of trouble with my first stove 
furniture, and whenever I have anything of the 
kind to deal with now I wonder if there is not 
some better way than I have learned. I have just 
been tackling a new set of iron gem-pans. I filled 
them with ashes and water and left them standing 
during the forenoon. I heated them on the stove 
before emptying them, and then gave them a good 
washing and rinsing. I think they will do for use 
to-morrow morning. I usually scour new kettles 
with ashes, then rub them over with a little grease, 
and wash them well with suds. To-daya lady told 
me that it was a good way to wash new irons with 
sour milk. I had no sour milk to use, but I do not 
see the philosophy of it. It is not rust with which 
we have to deal in cleaning new iron, but a fine 
sand, used in the casting. 

SaLT MACKEREL is almost always too salt when 
served at table. So I think that Prof. Blot is right 
in advising a twenty-four-hours soaking, the water 
to be changed three times. Then he would have 
you broil the fish over hot coals. It may be served 
with a little cream, or dry if preferred. 

A lady cooks mackerel for dinner in the follow- 
ing acceptable manner: Wash it thoroughly and 
soak it over-night. In the morning change it to 
fresh water, and two hours before dinner put it in 
enough sweet skimmed milk to cover it. Then 
put it in cold water to cook, never letting it more 
than simmer in the gentlest manner, but keeping 
it in water at the boiling point for about twenty 
minutes. Take it carefully from the boiling water 
upon an unrusted baking tin, cover with sweet 
cream, and set in the oven for a few minutes 
before serving. But the next biscuit you bake in 
that tin may taste of mackerel unless you are 
very careful in washing it. 


CracKER DesseRT.—I do not remember to have 
seen in print directions for making a quick and 
cheap and pretty and palatable dessert which I 
learned how to make many years ago. Choose 
whole soda crackers, and lay each one upon a 
separate small plate. Pour upon it enough boiling 
water to soak it well, and leave none upon the 
plate; cover with a dressing of good sweetened 
cream with a spoonful of jelly in the center if you 
choose, or dip upon it a portion of nice fruit, 








canned, stewed, or fresh, as is convenient. 


Recrre For Inx.—I thought I would ist 
another word with this detestable “ Writing ana ” 
but wait until I had made myself a whole gallon of 
good black ink. But it occurs to me that go . 
one else may also be suffering for good black j a 
and I might tell them how to get a gallon of it for 
adime. I have made it several times, and Pains 
with success, and the materials haye hever eo : 
over ten cents. The actual cost is probably aa, 
but your druggist may not be willing to put up an ) 
‘* prescription ’’ for even so small a sum. Ask hin 
for 1 oz. extract of logwood, 48 grains bichromate 
of potash, 24 grains prussiate of potash, Heat 9 
gallon of soft water to boiling, udd the logwood 
and boil five minutes, then add the other materials 
and boil all together two minutes, 


at @ ee 


Wet Boots.—A friend writes from Europe: 
What an amount of discomfort wet boots entail, 
to be sure; and how well we all recall the fretful 
efforts we have now and then made to draw ona 
pair of hard-baked ones which were put by the fire 
over-night to dry. Damp and adhesive within, 
they are without stiff and unyielding as hom, 
Once on, they are a sort of modern stocks, destruc- 
tive of all comfort, and entirely demoralizing to 
the temper. The following simple device will rob 
the cold, wet barn-yard of a slushy winter or spring 
evening of half its promise of discomfort for the 
next morning: When the boots are taken off, fill 
them quite full with dry oats. This grain has g 
great fondness for damp, and will rapidly absorb 
the last vestige of it from the wet leather. As it 
takes up the moisture it swells and fills the boot 
with a tightly fitting last, keeping its form good, 
and drying the leather without hardening it. In 
the morning, shake out the oats and hang them in 
a bag near the fire to dry, ready for the next wet 
night, draw on the boots, and go happily about the 
day’s work. This simple recipe, tender-footed 
reader, will save you much discomfort, and will 
make you a tender-hearted reader as you sit in your 
soft foot gear looking over your Agriculturist as 
you wait for breakfast to be made ready. 

———> <—_—— © a> 

Wants to Suit George.—a lady asks 
for help. Who will respond? She says: ‘‘I should 
like to ask the best way to make a nice, light, 
boiled, cheap pudding—one that we can afford :to 
eat as often as we want it. I have tried a number, 
but have failed to suit George. Will some of the 
lady readers please help me out? Also I should be 
pleased to get a recipe for nice sponge cake, and 
one for catsup that will keep for a year.”’ 
eet @ ee > ee 

Washing Milk Dishes.—Last fall there 
was an item on washing milk dishes. One of our 
housekeepers thinks her way is better. She says: 
“First wash the pans in lukewarm water which, 
without causing the cheesy element in the milk to 
adhere, does entirely dissolve the cream. Follow 
with clear, hot water; then scald the pans and 
wipe them, after which give them a ‘sun bath,’ 
or in the cool season place by the hot stove until 
sure there is no moisture about the seams. I use no 
soap, but my pans are always sweet and smooth.” 
—— @ pa 

Tea Cakes.—By Mississippi.—Five tea-cups 
of flour, two and a half of sugar, half a cup of 
butter, four eggs, sour cream enough to make @ 
soft dough, and one tea-spoonful of soda. Roll 
thin, cut into shapes, and bake in a tolerably 
quick stove. 

Baked Apple Dumplings.—By Miss- 
issippi.—Roll out some dough thicker than pie- 
crust, and inclose a handful of sliced ripe apples 
well covered with sugar and butter. Bring the 
edges together as in any other dumplings. When 
as many are made as are desired, place them side 
by side in a pudding pan, spread butter and sugar 
over them, and pour boiling water to about half 
cover the dumplings. Put them in the stove and 
cook moderately fast until they are nicely browned. 
The butter, sugar, and water make a nice sauce, 
which can be enriched with more butter, and 























flavored with nutmeg if desired. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
PPL PPPPPAP POLE PD PPL LILI 
A Street Toy—The Magic Tape. 


One who goes about the streets of New York, whether 
he is only a visitor or lives in the city, is much amused 
at the variety of toys offered for sale by the street 
venders, Some have a single toy, the whole stock of 
which they carry in their hands and coat pockets or in a 
bag; others have several, which they display upon. 
stand that can be carried from place to place. N ery 
often the fashion will suddenly change, and a particular 
toy will disappear and another take its place. One of 
the new toys of this kind is one called the ‘* magic tape.” 
Not long ago there were men and boys crying out, “‘’ere 
you are, only ten cents—the magic tape—’ere you are.” 
Of course we always stop to look at these strect things, 
as they are often quite amusing. In this case the man 
had what appeared to be a small square stick with a slit 
in two opposite sides, and through this slit there ran a 
piece of tape with a knot at each end to keep it from 
running through. There did not seem to be anything 
very strange in a piece of common red tape hanging from 
aslitin a square stick--but the man took hold of the 
knot upon the opposite side and pulled it through, and 
behold it came out black! Some of these square sticks 
had a tape at each end, asin figure 1, and each one by 
being pulled through showed two different colors. What 
could make the tape change color so quickly by just 
drawing it through a slit? Being used to such tricks, we 
saw at once how it was done, and by showing you the in- 
side of the affair in figure 2 yon will readily see the way 
of it, The square stick is made of a piece of pasteboard, 
cnt part way through so that it will bend easily and 

neatly. The tape, instead of going directly through the 
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Fig. 2.—1NsIDE. 


Fig. 1.—OUTSIDE. 


slits in the side, as it appears to, is much longer than it 
looks to be, and is passed around a loop of string or wire 
fastened inside of the case. If one half of the tape be 
white and the other half blackened with ink, it will be 
seen that when one knot is pulled the white will show, 
and when the other is pulled the red will appear. Like 
all tricks of this kind, this is easy enough when you 
know how. 


Hie has a Strong Passion. 


One of our boys says in a letter that he has “a strong 
passion for writing,”’ and sends us an article hoping that 
we will publish it. Our declining to print the article 
will, of course, disappoint the writer, but it is better to 
do that than to publish an article that would only interest 
him and perhaps his family. We think that some jour- 
nals for young people have done mischief by printing 
articles by children and giving the names of the writers. 
It directs a child’s attention from proper studies, and in 
many cases it encourages a harmful vanity by printing 
children’s names. While we like to have the boys and 
girls write to us and tell us what they are doing, and ask 
us questions about things, we rarely print their articles, 
and almost never, except in awards of prizes, give their 
names, Now, we would not discourage any boy who 
wishes to become a@ writer; indeed, if he is naturally 





bent in this direction, it would not be possible to dis- 
courage him. But boys with a “ strong passion ” in this 
way should remember that they may indulge it to the loss 
of something useful. We pity the youngster who has 
taken it into his head that he will get his living with the 
pen. Some of the very few successful writers are held 
up as examples, but very few know of the thousands of 
miserable failures made by men who try to write for a 
livelihood. So we say to this and all other boys with “a 
strong passion for writing,” first learn some useful occu- 
pation by which you can always be sure of a living, then 
if you have a marked talent for writing it will find a 
chance for exercise. But one can not write without 
education and experience. And you can no more draw 
water from an empty cistern than write anything worth 
reading from a brain that is not well stored with knowl- 
edge gained from observation and study. Do notindulge 
in this strong passion, or any other, until you have a 
thorough English education at least, and we would espe- 
cially advise the boy in question to give his attention to 
spelling and grammar. A passion for writing is not half 
so desirable as the ability to write well. 
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A Beautiful Charity. 


As we passed out of the depot in Boston, two or three 
years ago, we saw by a sign that ‘‘ Flowers for the sick 
poor may be left at chapel, on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays.”” We stopped and looked at this 
sign and thought, ‘* Well, this is a ‘ Boston notion,’ and a 
blessed one it is.” Upon inquiry, we found that certain 
ladies met at a chapel which was handy to the many 
business men who have fine places in the vicinity of 
Boston, and that these gentlemen brought in flowers on 
certain days, and the ladies made them up into bouquets 
and distributed them among the sick in the poorer parts 
of the city, and if there were any left after all the in- 
valids were supplied, they were taken to the women 
who work all day in crowded factories and shops. We 
say this isa beautiful charity. You who have never 
lived, much less been sick, in a house in a narrow street, 
where the only view is another house upon the other 
side of the street, can not imagine what a precious gift 
a handfal of even common flowers can be. How many 
& poor boy and girl have been made happy, and the hours 
of their sickness made less dreary by having some bright 
and beautiful flowers to tell them of the world without! 
and more than this, to tell them that there are kind and 
loving hearts which could devise and carry out such a 
blessed plan! A good thing is sure to be imitated, and 
last summer some ladies in New York did the same kind 
office for the many sick in the public hospitals. Each 
one of you boys and girls can be a society of one to do 
some good in this way. People make a great mistake 
in sending the sick things to eat. Itis done in kind- 
ness, but it is in most cases mistaken kindness. The 
sight is often the only sense that can be gratified with- 
out injury, and flowers are almost always welcome to 
the sick. When you know that one is ill—and you need 
not care if it is a personal acquaintance or not, only 
know that some one needs them—you can often do much 
good by quietly leaving a bunch of flowers at the house. 
Wild flowers are often quite as pleasing as any. When 
you know that the person is very ill, avoid all strongly 
perfumed flowers, as these are sometimes oppressive 
even to those who like them when they are well. It is 
not the value of a gift that is appreciated, it is the 
thoughtfulness that sends a gift at all; and the merest 
child in this way can often bring light and cheerfulness 
into the chamber of sickness. Think of this, and when 
the opportunity offers, act. 


cen GR mm te 
Games for Picnics. 


Unless there is some lively person at a picnic who 
knows all sorts of amusing games, and will “‘ keep things 
agoing,”’ the affair is very apt to prove adull one. There 
are a plenty of games for in-doors, but most of these are 
not suited as out-door amusement. We know that fox 
and geese and such games, which are too boisterous for 
the parlor, are just the things for the open air, but these 
lively games are so few that it is a pity we had not 
more of them. We heard the other day of a game 
which boys can play for the amusement of the girls, as 
it is a little too rough for them to engage init. In fact, 
it is a trick rather than a game, and there is not much 
fun about it if all knowit. Itis called the ‘* Prussian 
Drill.” The boys are the soldiers, and are drawn up on 
the grass to be drilled in the presence of the young 
ladies. The captain takes his place in front and the 
sergeant is in his place on the right of the company ; 
these two only should know the trick. The captain 
should be quite pompous, and tell his troops to follow 
the motions of the sergeant. He begins by a few simple 
movements, as “‘heads up,” “eyes right,’ ‘‘ front,” 
‘eyes left,” etc. Then the order is given “ground right 
knees,”’ and all follow the sergeant in kneeling on the 











right knee. “ Right hands forward,” “left hands back- 
ward,” brings the arms out to front and rear. Then the 
captain gives the order to “fire,” at which the sergeant 
gives the boy next to him a push, he tumbles against 
the next, and all, being in this helpless position, go over 
like a row of bricks, to the great amusement of the 
spectators. If you know that there is any “touchy ” 
boy in the party, who can not get a harmless tumble 
upon the grass without being offended, you had better 
not try this trick ; but with boys who like fun, even if 
it is at their own expense, it is very amusing. Who 
will tell us some good games for picnics that both boys 
and girls can take a part in—not the old, old ones, but 
some that have come up of late years ? 


About Old Fireplaces. 

In these days of stoves there are but few fireplaces 
compared to What there were fifty or more years ago, and 
those that we do see are common affairs made to simply 
burn wood. In olden times, those who built houses took 
much more pains with fireplaces than we see given to 
them at present. They were, in the houses of the 
wealthy, made very showy and expensive. The mantel- 
picce was often curiously carved and costly; and the 
opening of the fireplace surrounded by a frame of brass, 
which, with the large brass andirons, was kept as bright 
as could be, and as the two reflected the light of the fire 
it made the fireplace look very bright and cheerful. In 
houses a hundred years old or more there can still be 
found some of these quaint fireplaces, which were in 
their day thought very fine. In the better houses of that 
time it was a very common custom to have all around the 
opening of the fireplace a row of ornamental tiles. 
These were imported from Holland for the purpose, and 
were known as Dutch tiles. They were, however, used 
by others besides the Dutch settlers, for they were the 
fashion in New England where there were no Dutch. The 
tiles were six or eight inches square, of a white glazed 
carthenware such as table dishes are made of, and were 
ornamented with figures of various kinds. There was 
usually a border of ornamental work, and in the middle 




















AN OLD DUTCH TILE. 


a figure-piece of some kind, all done in black, blue, or 
other color. Sometimes these tiles had the pictures 
so arranged one after another as to tell a Scrip- 
ture or some other story; sometimes they had no 
relation to one another, and they were ofien quite funny. 
The writer recollects, when a child—oh! so long ago !— 
of sitting before grandmother's fireplace and trying to 
guess what these tiles were trying to tell. But all are 
gone now—house, tiles, grandmother, and all but the 
memory of the child sitting and wondering at the tiles. 
You may suppose that we were pleased to see a drawing 
which one of our artists made of one of these tiles which 
he came across in a collection of curiosities. 1t brought 
back the things of long ago; and we thought that you 
would like to see the picture of this tile and know about 
this odd custom of our grandparents and great-grand- 
parents for many generations back. 





A Neat Puzzile.—We have not had any 
puzzles lately, and this, which is a very simple one when 
you know how it is done, is really a puzzle to those who 
have never seen it. The puzzle is to take a piece of stift 
paper, card-board, or leather, five inches long and three 
inches wide, and so cut the piece so that yon can pass 
through it. This column that you are reading is just two 
and a half inches wide, so that will help you to form an 
idea of the size of the.piece if you have not a measuring 
rule at hand. We will let you puzzle over this until 





next month. It is easily done if you know how. 
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Aunt Sue’s Puazzle-Box. 

HIDDEN NAMES OF ANCIENT GRECIAN DEITIES. 
How ‘iligent, the ant is. 
Ihave only been once to New York. 
This, sir, is‘one of your manufacture. 
Was Oliver there when you left? 
Before you go I should like you to take anap, Anna. 

6. I wish you would go to the shop, Sam, and bring 
me some wire. Brssiz BENNETT. 


eo 


om go 


PUZZLE. 
To make a man’s name, take one-third of the sun, one- 
quarter of a band, one half of a 
mule, one-fifth of the earth, and 
one-quarter of a colt. 
F. ScowaNMAN. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 

1. I am composed of twenty- 
six letters. 

My 4, 24, 17, 13 is a coin. 

My 19, 11, 20 is a stamp. 

My 6, 18, 21, 14, 3, 9 is a marsh. 

My 16, 22, 21, 26 is to repair. 

My 12, 25, 1 is a quadruped. 

My 2, 15, 7, 8, 21, 20 is to damag« 

My 10, 5, 23, 13 is to carry. 

My whole is a motto of one of 
the United States. ELKcmM. _ 

2. I am composed of twenty- 
six letters. 

My 9, 1, 4, 16 is a mineral. 

My 19, 22, 24, 26, 10 is to perch. ~ 

My 2, 6, 12, 14 is endless. 

My 5, 15, 20, is a young lady. 

My 17, 13, 2, 19, 6, 7, 8 is a fish. 

My 26, 10, 11, 3,5, is an article 
of furniture. 

My 24, 23, 18, 21 often causes 
terror to the superstitious. 

My whole is a well-known 
proverb. Kate McCune. 


SQUARE WORDS. 

1. Square the word “ CORD.” 

2. Square the word “‘ DISH.” 

Wire H. K. 
PI. 

Tantsone progdpin liwl rewa 
yaaw sotsen. 

CHARLEY SMITH. 
CONCEALED SQUARE-WORD. 

This is such a sharp knife, it 
cut me as Tate my breakfast. Is 
it safe, do you think, to have 
snch a sharp thing about ? 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

Fill the blanks with the same 
words transposed. (¢. g.—The 
was very-—-. The peach was 
very cheap.) 

1. The —— has just crossed 
the —. , 

2. “Hurry and get up —,” 
said one of the ——. 

3. I shall —— the proposition 
to take a —. 

4. The —— ran off with her 
box of ——. 

5. Some people who have plenty of —— are very -—. 

6. He —— the food at — periods. 

% The Mormon —— entertain different —— of 
polygamy. 





ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. 
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M. L, A. 


My first is in false but not in true. 
My next is in boil but not in stew. 
My third is in you but not in me. 
My fourth is in river but not in sea. 
My fifth is in water but not in air. 
My sixth is in lion but not in bear. 


My seventh is in thick-but not in thin. 

My eighth is in needle but not in pin. 

My whole a lovely place I ween, 

In Italy it may be seen. J. M. Irvry. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE APRIL. NUMBER. 
NuMERICAL Entema.—Robin redbreast. 


HippEN CountieEs.—1. Ford. 2. Scott. 
Saline. 5. Stark. 6. Hardin. %. Gallatin. 


Pr.—If you wish to be happy yourself try to make 








others happy. 





SUNRISE. 


Bianks.—1. Write, rite. 2. Cypress, Cyprus. 3. Pare, 
pair. 4. Principal, principle. 5. Air, heir. 6. Baw], ball. 
Diamond Puzzie.— M 
CAT 
RACES 
MACBETH 
DREGS 
ATE 
H 
Cross-Worv.—Constantinople. 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC.— 
%23)4861059(6723 (Key; Black Horse.) 
Thanks, for letters, puzzles, etc., to E. J. K., Caddic C., 
Clarkson F., Perry A. M., J. Plumer, Fannie H., and 
Gussie D. L. V. 
All communications for the Puzzle-Box should be sent 
to Aunt Sux, P. O. Box 111, Brookiyy, N. Y. 


ag @ a — > eo 
A Curious Origin of an English 
Word. 


When answering the question abort currants last 
month, I happened to think of a word that has a curious 
origin. In order to tell you about this I must state that 
the hemp which grows in India and other parts of the 








&. Pope. 4. 
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East produces a sticky substance upon its 
leaves which, i€ swallowed or smoked, 
markable kind of intoxication. <A person under itg j 

fluence sees wonderful visions and is for awhile j ? 
most happy state. One of the names for thig deci 
hashish or hasheesh. About 800 years ago there w be 
Persia, Syria, and Arabia a remarkable secret satieky R 
order, happily long ago broken up, as it was kept u fe 
the most wicked purposes, Every member of it had a 
swear perfect obedience to his superiors, and if told AC 
kill another, or to kill himself, he was obliged to do - 
A great many secret murders, even of sultans and other 
officers, were committed by the 
members of this wicked crew 
In order to get those who joinea 
this society to take the horrid 
oaths that bound them, they were 
made drunk with hashish; they 
were given to “hashishin,” as 
the using of hashish was called, 
and as the hashishins often killeg 
people, the name was also useq 
for murderers. It is by this roung. 
about way we get our English 
word assassin. ‘THE Doctor. 


stem and 
Prodaces a re. 


OO 


Goats. — An Ohio boy, 
ten years old, having secn our 
account of goats, has written to 
know if we can get him a pair, 
We are sorry to tell Master Ira 
1. that we can not do this, for two 
reasons. In the first place, we 
do not make purchases of this 
kind for any one. We have not 
the time. If we wished a pair of 
goats ourselves wwe should paya 
person to go and hunt them up 
for us. In the second place, we 
do not think that youngsters of 
ten are the best judges of what 
they ought to have, and if we 
knew where to get goats we 
should not help our young friend 
to introduce the troublesome 
things upon his father’s farm 
We have no doubt that a pair of 
goats would in one season do 
damage to the amount of the valne 
ofa good horse. Master Ira says 
*he has already 2 colt and a yoke 
of steers, which we think ough 
to satisfy him for awhile. 

a oe 


An Apology is needed 
to those boys and girls who last 
month looked for the apple that 
the boy, in the picture called 
‘4Making an Acquaintance,” had 
brought to the calf. We looked 
at the drawing hurriedly before 
writing about it,and were quite 
sure there was an apple in the 
boy’s hand. Perhaps the artist 
altered his mind after we saw 
the picture, perhaps it was a 
mistake of ours—but, at any 
rate, that boy might, could, or 
should have had an apple in bis 
hand with which to make friends with the little calf. 


ee eet ee 
Sunrise. 


Here is a picture for little girls—and by the way we do 
not know of any reason why little boys, and big ones, too, 
may not like it. The artist had seen the sun rise bright 
and clear, driving away the darkness and making all the 
world look pleasant, and naturally enough when he saw 
this little girl rise up from her sleep he thought of the sun, 
and he called his picture “ Sunrise,” for she in the little 
world of the family brought brightness, and seemed, as 
many little girls are, the light of the house. We, unless 
ill, all of us rise every morning as regularly as the sun. "The 
sun is always bright and shining somewhere, though 
clouds may prevent us from enjoying his warm rays; yet 
when there are the thickest clouds he gives some light 
through them. But do our little girls always rise with 
brightness? They are sometimes dim ; the clouds do not 
hide their light, the darkness is in themselves. No 
doubt this little girl in the picture, who begins the day 
aright, will keep pleasant and sunshiny all the day long. 
It is a good thing for all of us to start right in the morn- 
ing, and let our presence be to onr friends as welcome as 
the sunshine. This picture is from a beautiful bas-relief, 
but we shall haye to tell what that is another time. 
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Life Insurance. 

“What is he worth?” is the question by the 
answer to which, in this somewhat mercenary 
world of ours, a man’s standing, reputation, ability 
—himself, in short—is measured. Whether the 
gauge be a true or false one, whether by its appli- 
cation genuine worth be often made of no esteem, 
and tinselled vice be adjudged virtue, still the fact 
remains ; this is the popular standard of man’s true 
merit ; and we all, to a greater or less extent, in 
spite of our counter-protestations, accept and are 
governed by it. Even while on our lips may be 
the trite quotation, ‘‘ Worth makes the man, the 
want of it the fellow,’ we turn contemptuously 
away from the ‘‘man”’ because he is poor, to effu- 
sively greet the “‘fellow,’’ because he is rich ! We 
note the fact, and pass it with the commentary, 
“Such is life.’’ 

But, apart from all this, every man, every work- 
ing man, in whatever department of labor, has a 
money value. He can be ciphered up and reduced 
to dollars, and that without reference to the money 
he has accumulated. The commonest laborer, al- 
though he own not a foot of real estate, or an ar- 
ticle of personal property, save such as are indis- 
pensable to himself or family, has, nevertheless, a 
money value ; he is worth something in currency. 
He is a capitalist ; he has that in him which yields 
arevenue. -His muscle and the skill which directs 
it are stock. The pay which he receives at stated 
times is the interest on his investment. Suppose 
his wages to be $1.50 per day; then, making no 
allowance for loss of time by sickness or other dis- 
ability, he receives annually, as interest upon his 
capital, $469.50. Taking the average rate of inter- 
est as eight per cent, this income represents a 
capital of $5,868.75. The actual worth of this cap- 
ital—its actual amount, if you please—is reduced 
by the liability of its possessor to disease or acci- 
dent. But, these apart, the money value of the 
day-laborer, working at the rate named, may be set 
down at very nearly $6,000. This represents what 
he is worth in money to himself and those depend- 
ent upon him for support. 

The mechanic, whose skill and labor yield a 
return twice as large as that of the day-laborer, 
has a capital twice as large—is worth twice as much. 

The money value of the active professional man 
is greater than that of the mechanic, because he 
has more capital invested, and his labor brings him 
more money. As the marketable value of the skill 
and labor employed in any of the various avoca- 
tions of life increases, so does the money worth of 
the worker in that avocation increase. And, gen- 
erally, for each additional $1,000 of income earned 
by a man for his family, his money value is increased 
by $12,500. 

This value should be protected by insurance, as 
much as any other value. The man who fails to 
insure his goods in store gets little credit, and finds 
no sympathy when calamity overtakes him. But 
what creditor has such demands as wife and chil- 
dren? Who have bestowed more? Who have 
exacted less ? 

The duty of providing the family against the 
contingencies of his early death is one which no 
husband or father can honestly neglect. And 
among all the places where that duty can safely 
and satisfactorily be performed, none is more 
secure, more liberal, more desirable than with the 
United States Life Insurance Company, of this city. 
Its solvency is undoubted; its record stainless; 
and its present management all that could be 
desired. 





We desire to employ 


for the next 2 years re 
a boy or girl from 14 
to 18 years of age 
in every township 
in the U.S, to sell 


our popniar books. 
Address J. H. JEWRTT & CO., Norwich, Conn. 


= r ; : : 
QOMETHING NEW. in relation to Boys’ 
Boarding School, 8th year. No extras. All books iur- 
nished free to scholars. Catalo ues free. Address 
HIRAM_H. POST, Prin., Sing Sing, N. Y. 


ee  --  OEE SS ea ‘ . ive 
WILLWIND ANY WATCH NO WEAR 
_ Ou 
























$29 Piano, Circulars free. U.S. Piano Co. 810 B’dway, NY. 











The ASBESTOS ROOFING is adapted for steep or flat roofs in all climates, and can be cheaply trans- 
ported and easily ap lied. ASBESTOS ROOF COATING, for restoring and_ preserving roofs. 
ASBESTOS PAID 


T, for Roofs, and all outside work. 


ASBESTOS CEMENT, for repairing leaks of all kinds 


on Roofs. ASBESTOS BOILER FELTING, ASBESTOS BOARD and PAPER, SHEATHING FELTS, etc. 


These materials are prepared ready for use, and are put u 
tive Pamphiets, Price Lists, etc., etc. LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS TO GENERAL MERCHANT. 


for shipment to all parts of the world. Sati i serene 


Patentee =e Sole eee omrntets + B, W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


STABLISHED 1858. 





(CIRCULAR.) 


Consumers Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 
P. O. Box 5,509. New York City. 


This is a combjnation of capitalists to supply the consum- 
ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle. * 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade. 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our import- 
ations), which will enable us to supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


Consumers Importing Tea Co., 
No.8 Church Street, 
P. O. Box 5,509. New York City. 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in January, 1874, 
by the Consumers Importing Tea Co., in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. CU. 





HOPE SEAT SPRING, 


One of the most useful inventions of the age. It is adapted 
for any kind of Wagon. It is cheap, it is effective, it is 
durable. No farmer should be without a pair. Those 
using them say it is the best and easiest spring ever 
made. Send for circular. 
BENJ. F. WELLS, Sole Agent, 
47 Dey St., New York. 





GREAT WESTERN 


se ss 
PITTSBURGH PA. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, Ammunition, Fish- 
ing Tackle, ete. For Price-list, see page 157, April No. Am. 
Agriculturist, or address, with stamp, 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
285 Liberty St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A SILVER TIP 


Adds Five Cents 
TO THE COST OF A SHOE, 
and $1 to its value. 


Self - Propel- | 
For Cripples ig or 


Can be easily | A ED blr 4 
in or out doors. jpropelied, either 
ing the use of iby "any one hay- 


State your weight land _ send stam 
forillustrated P 


catalogue of di 
ferent styles and arices. 

























‘S. A. SMITH, 
Please mention No. 82 Platt St., 
this paper. N. Y. City. 





=" Kelipse Portable 


Best, latest improved ENGINE. Portable or stationary 
use. A grand success! Guaranteed. Send for Catalogue.” 
FRICK & CO., Steam Engine and Boiler Works, 

Waynesboro’, Franklin Co., Pa. 





a 





TheTurtle 


Is the only Harrow made in the United States entirely of 
wrought iron and hard steel, and is the most indestruct- 
ible tool in market. Nothing can equal it as a.pulver- 
izer, a weeder, a sod-cutter, ora seeder. It is absolutely 
self-clearing, self-sharpening, and is altogether the most 
desirable Agricultural Implement ever offered, 





SLAC ee SiR 


Also, the best and latest improved Swivel Plow for 
LEVEL LAND or Side-Hill. Has been victorious in all 
field trials, taking first. premiums in every case as the 
lightest in draft and for the BEST WORK, in competition 
with leading flat land as well as other swivel plows. 
For circulars and full particulars of the above, or for 
any other really first-class farm tools, address 
CARR & HOBSON, 
56 Beekman St., New York, 


GEO, A. PRINCE & 00. 
ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


59,000 


Now in use. 





No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
G2” Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N. Y¥. 





LADY that uses a 


EVERY | 
Sewing Machine needs the 


MACIC THREADER 


By mail, 25 cts.; with 4 doz. standard 
needles, 50 cts, Full description in Am, 
Agriculturist tor April, page 158. In or- 
dering, give name of Machine. Agents wanted everywhere. 

The AR M’f’s Co., Box 342, Springfield, Mass. 

Please mention Am. Agriculturist. 


IT IS NOT ECONOMY 
To buy a poor Shoe. Try Good 


Cable Screw Wire 


FOR ECONOMY. 


TATEM & DAVENPORT, 


Produce Commission Merchants. 


Office, No. 1 Delaware Ave. Market, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Southern Produce a specialty. Correspondence solicited, 
Consignors advised dally. 
Established 1862. 


A. COVERT & CO., Produce 

® Commission Merchants, No. 68 Pearl Street, 

New York. PS oe sales and prompt returns.”-§¢@ Send 
for our weekly Prices-current and Marking Plate.gg 

















O Oo A MONTH made honestl: Sten- 
cil and Key-Che¢k outfits. Catalogue and 
saluples free, §. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St.; Boston, Mass, 
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“Our Preference is the “Buckeye.” 
—American Agricuiturist, June, 1872. 


TWO FIRST PREMIUM 
GRAND MEDALS FOR MERIT 
At Wienna, 18783. 





1 bo 


Niauacrge BY ADRIANCE, “PLATT "200 
STYLES, SIZES & PRICES TO SUITALL FARMERS, 
Descriptive Circulars Forwarded by Mail. 





THE WESTINGHOUSE 


Threshing Machines 


HORSE POWERS 


Are not equaled by anyin the market, 





We make 4. 8, and 10 Horse-lever Power: of 2 and 3 Horse- 
Tread .Powers, and Threshers for stea.1 or any kind of 
Horse-Powers: also, onr Improved Combined Clover and 
Grain Turesher. Send for Circular. 


CG. WESTINGHOUSE & °°. 
Schenectatly WN. Y.- 








ITHACA 


HORSE RAKE. 


SPRING 






EXCELS ALL eel 


Thonsands in see giving «ntire satisfaction. 
Mannfacture 
WHEELER & MELICK C0 Albany, N. Y. 
WILLIAMS BROS.. — N.Y. 
YOUNGLOVE, M ASS Te CO., Cleveland, 0. 





GRAND RAPIDS wrG cvu., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
DIRECT Give away Hay Tedders and 
Side Cut Machines. Save TIME 
Wilber’s Direct Draft 
Eureka Mower. 
BUREK A excise iets tse tact gain as oce 
“a. in gh wed of nay. 


and MONEY by using 
Yon can ent and cure _ third more 
*IsAAC w. WHITE Pres Presid — 
en 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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MEDAL MACHINES. | 
Se NEW YORE STATE AGRICULTURAL WOLEsS. 





\WHEErER & MELICK Cco., 
Patentees and Mannfacturers of 
RAILWAY, CHAIN AND LEVER Horsk PowEnrs, THRESHERS 
AND CLEANERS, THRESHERS AND SHAKERS, CLOVER 
Hvuiiers, Feep Cutters, IrHacaA WHEEL Horse 
RakeEs, Horse Pircurorks, SHINGLE MACnH- 
INES, STRAW PRESERVING Ryze THRESH- 
ERS, &C., &C. 


Send for Circular. ALBANY, N. Y. 








Forsrs P PATENT HAY LOADER, manufac- 
tured at the MEADVILLE AG’, Works, Meadville, Pa. 
pacing mg to elevate a ton of hay from the winrow to the 

egon in five minutes, and take it as clean as by the hand 
fork, and to be adapted to all ordinary meadow ijand. Send 
for Descri ptive Circulars. 








| 





The Superior Hay Spreader 


(Improved and perfected for season of 1874), 





This machine wil! do the work of ten men. 

It is the lightest draft machine ever built, one horse work. 
ing it easily. 

It has taken first premiums wherever exhibited, 

Send for a descriptive circular. 

The Superior Spreader is unsurpassed in beauty, work. 
manship, and durability. 

Manutactured by 


| (THE HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 


Higganum, Conn. 





“ 4AEet 


The Peerless Thresher and Cleaner. . Price $225 and $245, 
The Peerless, Straw Preserving Rye Thresher, Overshot. 
Price $160. 
We make the above a specialty. 
Railway and Lever Powers. 
B. GILL & SON, 
Trenton Agricultural Works, 
Trenton, N. J. 








Dye’s Patent Stump Extractor, Tree Puller, and Building 
Mover. The best and only etfe eure ~ achine. For Machines 
and State and County Rights, add ‘_ 

ROBERT BRUERE, Imlaystown, N. J. 











CHAPMAN’S. Thebest 

Fork and Conveyor in use. 
Recommended by a hostot 

those who have tried it. 
Saves labor, time, money- 

Sent ontrial. Agents want- 

ed. Circulars sent. 

G. B. WEEKS & CO., 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











Straw Preserving Thresher. 





This Machine leaves the straw straight and unbroken, 
when it can again he put into bundles, making it more valu- 
able for market. 7 EELER MELICK CO., Sole Manu- 
facturers, Albany, N.Y. Send for circular. 





RE SHER. 
. THRESHER. i | 4ro6 HORSE LEVER POWER. 
WILLTHRESH& CLEAN 


BLYMYER IMFCCey 
\ ’/ 20070400 BU.WHEAT, PERDAY 
SEND: FOR CIRCULAR. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


Agricultural Works. 


A. B. FARQUHAR, Proprietor, 
Mannfacturer of the celebrated and sta Threshing Mach- 
ines, steel plows, cultivator teeth, —- implements 
generally. Send for circ ere 


HAR, Yor Pa. 
Or 56 Sines Be Ne New pot ~ 








Be DR ERS KER 
Bed oS MER 


For full particulars, address 
ENGLE, KELLER & CO., Lancaster, Pa. 








STANDARD 


Cane Machine 


For Sorgo and Sugar Cane, 


The onl recognized standards 
in Cane Machines are the 


cooK EVAPORATOR 
AND 

. VICTOR CANE MILL. 

There are of these Machines 
Over 31,000 in Use. 
They have taken the 

FIRST PREMIUMS AT 117 STATE FAIRS. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List. 

BLYMYER MANUFACT’G CO,, Cincinnati, 0. 
Shaker Thresher, Corn and Cob Crushers, Wood-Sawing 

Machines. Farm, School, and Church Bells. 





Sugar Cane and Sorgo Machinery, 


Steam Engines, Horse Powers, 


Farm Mills, etc. 
Manufactured by 
GEO. L. SQUIER & BRO., 
Catalogues free. Baffalo, N. Y. 


CHEAP FARMS!-- peed salt water locations. 


a! re 
pamphiet. MANCHA, aston, Md. 
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The Studebaker Wagon. 





Twenty Years Ago the Smallest, 
TO-DAY THE LARCEST, 
WAGON WORKS IN THE WORLD! 


Puffing and advertising will not maintain the reputa- 
tion of any nemniecanes article for any length of time, 
if it has not REAL MERIT. 

Twenty years azo we built FIVE WAGONS A YEAR, 
TO-DA E BUILD 10,000. Do you want better 
evidence of the superiority of the ** Studebaker Wagons” ? 


Studebaker Bros. Manf’g Co., 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


HARNESS 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY 











FOR THE 


TRACK, ROAD, PARK OR FARM. 
Single at $8, $12, $15, $20, $25, to $200 per Set. Doublc at 
40 to $500 per Set. Blankets, Sweats, Hoods 

Muzzles, C tipping Machines, and Horse furnishing goods of 
ev gyorg de scription, style, and grade, adapted for use on the 


Road, Farm or ete 
MOSEMAN & BR 


Ma nufacturers,, lla oe AES. "St. 
* Send for De scriptive Price-list.” 


DOUBLE HARPOON, 





THE BEST 
Horse Hay Fork 
made. Descriptive Catalogue sent free. 


PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Penn. 


Screw STUMP MACHINE. 
Sale. Boonomical, Cheap, and will pull 
The largest. Stump with ease. 
° Sand for circular to 
Gro. CHaMREFRT Ate Son. OLEAN NY, 


GENUINE 
Peruvian Guano. 


Farmers, AGRICULTURISTS, and DEALERS in Fertilizers 
have now an opportunity of obtaining this valuable manure 
in small or large lots, at importers’ prices, by 
applying to the Special Agency just established for the pur- 
pose of delivering Genuine Peruvian Guano to consumers at 
any accessible port or railway station in the country. Full 
particulars given in circular mailed free on application to 


R. BALCAZAR, 
No. 53 Beaver Street, New York. 
REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: 
Messrs. Hopson, Hurtapo & Co., Financial Agents of the 
Peruvian Government, 52 Wall Street, New York. 
Mosrs TayYLor, Pres, National City Bank, 52 Wall St., N. Y. 
J. C. Tracy, Esq., Pernvian Consul, 26% Broadway, N. Y. 


TO FARMERS. 


DovsLte REFINED PoupreTTE of the 

‘*Lodi Manufacturing Co.” for sale in lots 

to suit customers, This article is sold for 

R half the price of other fertilizers. and is 

cheaper Or Br Buckwheat, Cabhage, and Tur- 

nips than any other in market, Price 

} (delivered on board in New York City) $25 

perton. A Pamphlet giving full directions, 
etc.. sent free on application to 
I AMES T. FOSTER 

66 Cortlandt St., New York. 


FOR SALE---MANURE 


from 180 horses for a year. For particulars, apply to the 
TROY & LANSINGBURGH R.R. CO., Lansivgburgh, N. Y. 




















Gas Lime Given Away 


and put on hoard vessel, at the lock of the Brooklyn Qas 


ROSES, 
STRONG POT-PLANTS, 


Suitable for Immediate Flowering. Sent 
Safely by Mail, Post-paid. 

5 Splendid Varieties, purchaser’s choice, $1; 
12 for $2. For 10 cents additional we send 


MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM ROSE. 


Our elegant SprinG CaTALOGUE for 1874, describing more 
than 200 FINEST VARIETIES OF RossEs, and containing full 
directions for culture, with chapters on winter Protection, 

urious insects, etc., now ready. SENT FREE. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, 
WEST GROVE, Chester County, Pa. 


YEGETABLES and FLOWERS, 
Send th our Special Price-Lists of Fomatoes. ERS 
ay unt, Peppe Sweet Potatoes, CABBA 
LANTS, me FLOWERING Pi/ANTS. any ai. from 
“ane eSeed. Our Improved Purple Top Yellow Ruta-Baga 
Turnip Seed can not be excelled. 85 cts. per Ib., post-paid ; 
2cts.per4%1lb. D. H. BROWN & SON Seedsmen, 
20 Hiram St., New Brunswick, N.J. 


CABBAGE PLANTS.—Large stock of 
best varieties, esto cer — and oat By express, 
very secur¢ ly? acked, 0 000; $20 

ILLINGH. AST BR Os. Waker guile Wrontleg Co., Pa. 














@TRAWBERRY Cultivators and Ama- 
b teurs.—Please cll at my place on the 20th, 21st, 22d, or 
23d of June, and examine one > | the most superb and valu- 














Light Co., East River, next to Navy Yard. 


able Strawherries ever Or ced 
WM. M. _SOMERS, 45 Pembroke St., East st Bridgeport, Ct. Ct. 
ERRY  ‘BASKETS—General assort- 
ment—Six of the most Pe aay ed_kinds. Send early 

for descriptive lists. HAINKS, Malden, N. Y. 






















Goodenough 


Horse- 
Shoe. 


Cheapest and 
Best. All fitted 
for Use. No 
| Fires required, 
Send for Circulars, 


Box 3,044, P, 0.) 
New York. 


CABLE FENCING. 


Cheap, handsome, and durable. Proof against Cattle, 
Fire, and Rust. Hundreds of miles erected. Send for Cir- 


culars. 
PHILIP S. JUSTICE. 
14 North Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
42 Cliff St., New York. 


Established 1858 





















The best. and cheapest Paint in the 
world for Iron, Tin or Wood. For sale by 
the Trade everywhere. PRINCE’S METALLIC 

AINT CO., Manufacturers, 96 Cedar St., New York. 

CAUTION.—Purchasers and consumers are cau- 
tioned against imitations of our METaLiic Pant. 
All genuine PRINCE’S METALLIC PAINT will 
bear our name and trade mark on each and every 
package, Send for a circular. 


Mesccc.lnproved Foot Lathes 


Small Engine Lathes, Small Gear Cut- 
ters, Hand Planers for Meta), Ball Turn- 
me ing Machines, Slide Nests, Foot Scroll 
= Saws. The very best. Selling every- 
=a where. 1. BALDWIN, 


N.H WIN, ', Laconia, N.H. 
Just the articles for Artisans or Amate 


BUND DrreHINnc PLow. 
on 1 my os ye é 


Gz. CHIMBERLa SOX Ouean NY 








Automatic 
PUMPS. 


Water driven to any 
height and distance by 
com: air, Coun- 
try houses supplicd 
cheaply and certainly 
for bath-rooms, water 
closets, hot cold 
water faucets, ete. 
Plenty of fresh water 
for stock on farms. 
Address 
HartrForp Pu 


41 Trumbull 6 i ice 


Agen New York and vicinity Mason Ge 
the A ribulture il Warehouse of R.H. A Bite a Gos 1s. “or 
Water St., where working appuratus may be examined. 









Halladay’s Improved 
e . 
W nae 
Pera Self-Regulating. 
Best, Cheapest, most Dura! La 
Popular Mill made. Manufact 
under the immediate supervision 0: 


f 
Inventor 18 years. Two million dol- 
—, worth now inuse. Send for Cata- 


v. ; §, WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. 
Batavia, ILL. 


LIVINGSTON Ne CO., Iron Founders, 
BURGH, PA., 


Mecsas of Light Grey Iron 


CASTINGS, 


For Agricultural Implements, Light Machinery, and Mis- 
cellaneous Articles generally 
Requiring a Soft and Strong Iron. 
ge Our arrangements for Low Freights to all parts of the 
country enable us to furnish Good Custings as low us any 
works Eust or West. 














GARDEN ENGINE AND FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER.—For Wash- 
ing Windows,. Carringes, etc. 
Protects Buildings from Fire, 
and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects. Throws water 50 ft. 
Easily carried. No Dwelling, 
Country Home, or Factory 
should be without the Foun- 

- n Pump. Send_for large 
Illustrated Cirenlar. J. A. WHITMA , Sole Proprietor 
and Manufacturer, Providence, R. 1. 


ESSEX PIGS, 
ESSEX PIGS, 
ESSEX PIGS, 
Pure, 


Well-Bred, 
Very Choice. 


I am now prepared to fill all orders for Pigs. promptly. 
My Spring Pigs are the best I have ever raised. Prices 
reasonable, I shall have great pleasure in sending a 
single Pig, pair, or trio to any reader of the American. 
aigricullurist who wishes to improve his stock. The 
American Express Co. carries my Pigs and Sheep at a 
reduction of one-third to one-half less than the usual’ 
rates for live stock. I guarantee the safe delivery of the 
Pigs. Orders respectfully solicited. Address 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Farm, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SECOND SALE OF 


Millwood Farm Jerseys. 


To be held June 4th, at 11 o’clock, at Isbury & Walker's, 

8, 10, and 12 East Street, Boston, Mass 

Twenty-three head of Jersey cows, heifers, calves; and 

young bulls. All registered animals, and bred by mvself 

trom my own mone « ar can be had on ap- 
lication to the suet oneers. 

pu Ey: BOWDITCH, Framingham, Mass. 




















For SAL.E—One Durham bull and heifer 
with calf, $150. One Devon bull and swe heifers, $200. 


igree 
Are oro ear Ol bt at IPRS, New Fork 





JERSEY CATTLE. |¢ ¥'fihrre, 
ESSEX PIGS. rgrome 853 


1 hour from N. ° od 

E@ GGS from Fine Stock. — Light 

4 Brahma. White Leghora, 8. G. G. Dosey 8 8. §.tamberen. 

Sebricht Bantam—$2 doz Partridge Cochin, Dark Brahma, 

Batt Cochin, Floudan. Arlesnry Dek — ih dos. Bronze 
Turkeys— oz. Send for descriptive ca’ 

W. i's. CARPENTER & SON, Rye, Westchester Co., N. ¥, 
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TO FARMERS, 


PLANTERS, PRINTERS, BREWERS, AND 
ALL USING STEAM POWERS. 


IMPORTANT 


ANDERSON’S 
PATENT STEAM BOILER 


KIPP’S NEW ENGINE. 


Best and Cheapest in the World! 
EIGCEHEST AWARD. 


Large Silver Medal at American Institute Fair, fall of 1878, for 
the best Portable Steam Boiler, 2 to 12 Horse Powers. Also, 1st 
and Highest Premiums at seven State Fairs and Expositions. 








aera 


er ere ereerenenpen eens e h i 


{ii} 
= Hl nic 


S IS NOT A FLUE BOILER.—Itis a boiler within a boiler, the two connected together, and presenting an 
immense amount of heating surface to the fire, and also securing the Greatest Strength, Durability, and Effectiveness 
of any Steam Boiler yet introduced. Over 150 put in on trial, and never lost a sale. 

25 to 30 per Cent Saved in Fuel—Five Sizes—2 to 10 Horse Power.—Will raise steam from cold water 
to 60 pounds pressure in 10to 12 minutes. The Most Economical Combination Extant. Feeds Itself 
from a Tank, and requires no more attention than an ordinary stove, and is just as safe. The engine is of the 
simplest possible form; the cylinder, bed, frame, guides, and bearings, being all cast in one piece, can not get out of line. 

Cheese and Butter Factory Apparatus and Fixtures. 
WHITMAN & BURRELL, Manufacturers and Dealers, Little Falls, N. Y. 


THE PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWERS. 1874. 


9 { Weight from 28 Ibs. to 315 Ibs. 
Sizes. Price from $15.00 to $110.00. 
GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 

Patentees and Manufacturers, 631 Market St., Philadelphia, 

R. H. ALLEN & CO., New York. 
WM. E. BARRETT & CO., Providence, R. I. 
T. HAWLEY & CO., prtagepors, Conn. 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, Boston, Mass. 
J.M. CHILDS & CO., Utica, N. Y. 
CHAS. E. WALBRIDGE, Buffalo, N. Y. 
BOOTH, DOUNCE, ROSE & CO., Elmira, N. Y. 


NOW READY. 
Celery, Cabbage, and Cauliflower 


PLANTS, | 


And SEEDS of all kinds, 
FOR FALL AND WINTER CROPS, 


Price-List mailed free. 


Wha bindesinvG, 


SEEDSMEN AND GROWERS, 
35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


rs 
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Send for Descriptive Circular to 


Or to 
WHOLESALE AGENTS, 


Factory Churns. 


At the urgent request of some of the 
prominent Dairymen of the country, we 
have designed and made two sizes of 
FACTORY CHURNS which we believe 
to be every way adapted to the wants of 
Butter Factories and large Dairies where 
power is used. 

The new No. 8 is intended to churn 
from 50 to 75 gallons of cream, and the 
No. 9 from 75 to 150 gallons at a time. 

(3 They are just the article needed, 
and may be obtained through any of our 
Agents or directly from us. 

Prices and details sent on application 
to the Sole Manufacturers, 

PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, 

Concord, N. H. 


FOR HOED CROPS. 


Cultivating Plows, Horse 
Hoes and Cultivators, 


and every variety of Implements needed on the Farm 
Garden, or Plantation, with the best 8S L 
FERTILIZERS immediately available to the 
plant, and applicable during cultivation. 

Address for circulars, 


R. H. ALLEN & CO, 
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THE BEST PAINT 


Branch Office‘and Factory: 506 West Street, NEW YORK, 
Any Shade from Pure White to Jet Black. 


A combination of the purest pains with India Rubber, 
forming a SMOOTH, GLOSSY, FIRM, DURABLE, ELAS- 
a BEAUTIFUL Paint, 


woe 








IC, an unaffected by change of tem- 189 and {91 Water St 
rature; is perfectly water-proof, and adapted to all classes "9 
Prtwork, ‘and isin every way a better paint for either inside | P. O. Box 376. New York City. 
or outsi inting than any other paint in the world. Being 


from one fourth to one third cheaper, and lasting at least 
three times as long, as the best lead and oil paints. 
Be sure that our TRADE-MARK (a fac-simile of 
which is given above) is on every Package. 
Prepared ready for use, and sold by the gallon gals. 
There has never been a paint offered the public that has 
become 80 ar (inthe same time) and given as perfect 
satisfaction as the Rubber Paint. 
Send for sample card and testimonials. 


50c., $1, and $1.50 PER GALLON. 
Cottage Color Paints. 


in Oil and mixed ready for use. In cans, kegs, 
te Roof * Cheap, durable, and 
Send for cards of Colors and Testimonials. 
Y OIL. CO., SoLz AGENTS, 
116 Maiden.Lane, New York. 


GENTS LOOK !-—$124 any made selling 
Seer Pea PEASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Muss. 


/ 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


Indicate the changes in the weather, and 
are pretty mantel ornaments. The little 
1 appears in fair and the man in 

Weather, and they never make 
prepaid to any address, 
(Two), 


Proprietor and Mannfacturer, 
229 Washington St. Boston. 


Special price to dealers. 


i pe eet Og = 


storm 
~ = ces. a : " 
safely packed, upon receipt o1 
by AL VAN OVE 
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GENTS WANTED to sell our justly cele- 
brated Articles for Ladies’ wear. Indispensable 
and absolutely necessary. 0.000 SOLD 
MONTHLY. They give comfort and satisfaction. 
No female can well do without them. Sample sent, 
rated Circular. c q 20., 

rie 90 Chambers St., New York, 























New Excelsior Lawn Mower. 


GREATLY IMPROVED FOR 1874, 









Wha. 
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sear 


RAN AON 
It has the Largest Sale of any Lawn Mower 
in the World! 

It has been adopted, and can be seen in practical operation 
on Central Park and all the other City Parks, 
New York; Government Grounds and City 
Parks, Washington ; Boston Common, Boston; 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn; and on almost every 
prominent Park throughout the United States and 
Canada, 

Four sizes for hand-power; four sizes for horse-power. 

Prices from $15 to $200. 
EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 
Address 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL M’?'G (0, 


Send for Circular. Newburgh, N. Y, 


Carbonized Enamel 


IS AS PURE AS CLASS. 
The Bridgeport M’f’g Co., 
OF BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


(Office, No. 88 Chambers St., New York), 
Have the exclusive control of this valuable enamel, and are 
using it to cover all of their celebrated 


American Submerged Force Pumps. 


They also enamel pipe inside and out, which delivers the 
water chemically pure. The Enamel is — of vege- 
table matter, baked on so hard that a blow does not break 
it, and it resists acids that eat gold. 

_ Gentlemen: I have examined the sections of Carbonized 
Ename! Pipe submitted to me by you. It is superior to any 
pipe I have ever seen for resisting acids and conducting 
water from springs or for use in connection with pumps, 
etc. The Enamel adheres with astonishing tenacity, with- 
standing even heavy blows; and the surface of the metal 
where the enamel is beaten off seems to be protected against 
the ordinary action of water. 


M. C. WELD, 


Late Associate Editor Am. Agriculturist. 





MUDGE & WOODS, No. 88 Chambers St., N. Y,, 


are the exclusive selling agents of the Bridgeport M’f’g Co. 
for the Licenses of States, counties, and towns rights for the 


American Submerged Suction and Force Pumps 


THE PULSOMETER., 


The simplest, most durable, and effective 
steam pump nowin use. Will pump gritty 
or muddy water without wear or injury to 
its parts. It can not get out of order. 

C. HENRY HALL & CO., 
20 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 
BRANCH DEPots: 
104 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
1,327 Market St., a Pa. 





59 Wells St., Chicago, I 
South Western Exposition, New Orleans, La. 
811 and 813 North Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 








FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
201 Broadway, N.Y. 
nape eo, SORE ORS A er oe $500,000 
RUNNER MIU Sch,’ sac: sichhncne ead Tipo oc 00 04% oe 308,224 
Sout ume. 81302 
Net Assets......0s..00-6 ey ee T EL TI $1,225,922 


Dwellings and Farm Risks a specialty at all our Agencies. 
HENRY A HOWE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, V. P. and Sec’y. 


E LF-ACTING, GATES. 
NICHOLSON’S A NT. 
The best in the world. Address 
AMERICAN GATE CO., Cleveland, O. 
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For the Harvesting Season 


We offer the most improved MOWERS and 
REAPERS, RAKES, and SUPERIOR 
HAY TEDDERS, with 4 full assortment of 
Farming Tools «xd Machines, Seeds 
and Fertilizers. Address for circulars 


R. H. ALLEN & CO, 


189 and 191 Water St., 
P. O. Box 376. New York City. 





THE 





Enables the most important Agricultural product 
of America to be cut, cured and stored in the barn 
in one day. Improves the quality and increases 
the value of the hay crop. Prevents all risk of 
damage from storms and sudden showers, Is sim- 
ple, durable and of light draft. Was awarded the 
New England Agricultural Society’s only first 
prize,at the Great Field Trial, at Amherst, Mass., 
as being superior to all others, and the best and 
only perfect machine for tedding or turning hay, 


MADE ONLY BY 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Quincy Halt, Boston, 
and 53 Beekman St., New York. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


CHARLES TREMAIN, 


Manufacturer of the best and cheapest fertilizer in use. 


Manlius Plaster. 


Amey sene:— eaies ee Gypsum, 94.23; Nova Scotia 
do., 85.36; Cayuga, 71.75; Virginia do., 62.42. 


MANLIUS CEMENT 


In use on GOVERNMENT, CITY, and STATE 
ORKS, RAILROADS, RESERVOIRS, and 
ISTERNS for strong and ordinary Masonry. 
Has received the*encomiums of eminent engineers, who 
place it foremost in the ranks of Hydraulic Cements. 
K_ LIME-—A pure caustic Lime for Farmers’ 
and™ BuiNiers’ use. 
Bpecial freights obtained. Send for circular. 


Works at MANLIUS, N. Y. 


BAIRD’S 

















For Practical Men. 


My new revised and enlarged Catalogue of PRACTICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 96 pages, 8vo., will be sent, 
free of postage, to any one who will favor me with his ad- 
dress. HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 

Industrial Publisher, 
406 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


PAINTER'S MANUAL. 


House and sign painting, graining, varnishing, polishing, 
kalsomining, papering, lettering, staining, gilding, glazing, 
silvering, glass staining, analysis of colors, harmony, con- 
trast, etc., 50c. Book of Alphabets, 50c. Book of Scrolls 
and Ornaments, $i. Watchmaker and Jeweler’s Manual, 
50c. Taxidermist’s Manual, 50c. Soapmaker’s Manual, 25c. 
Guide to Authorship, 50c. Lightning Calculator, 25c. Em- 
ployment Seeker’s Guide, 25c. Of booksellers, or by mail. 

JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., New York. 








LAVERACK College and, Hudson River Inst., at Claver- 
C ack, N. ¥. 20 qosteotne ALONnzO FLAckK, Ph, D., Pres. 





LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES 


Charles Sumner. 


By C. EDWARDS LESTER. 
The second edition ready. Book canvassers can still 


secure territory, and make money in spite of “hard times.” 


Send for Press notices and terms. 
. JNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., _ 
13 University Place, New York. 


GENTS WANTED oe the book 


“Tell FE: AW 


By Mrs. T. B. H. Stenhouse, for 25 years wife of a Mormon 
High-Priest. With introduction by Harrlet Beecher 

we. Two years ago the author wrote a pamphiet on 
Polygamy which excited the Mormon, newspapers to sneer 
ingly invite her to write a book and °F ul It All,’ The 
Clergy and eminent men and women urged her to accept the 
challenge. She did so, and *Fej} It Alf * is the result. It isa work 
of extraordinary interest, full of startling revelations, truthful, bold, 
and good. The only book upon this subject ever written by a real 
Mormon woman. The story of *Eliza Ann, Wife No. 19. ts 
told in full by herself. 625 pages, superbly illustrated and bound. 
It is the most popular book ever sold by agents, outselling all others 
three to one. It takes like wildfire. 100,000 will be sold. — 
work or for spare hours for men or women—$2§ to $200 a mort 4 










easily made. Descriptive pamphlet, terms, &c., sent free to all, 
prove this, Address A. D. WORTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn. 





Do you want Employment 


We will give you immediate, steady, honorable work, 
which will ay you beyond all your expectations. Thou- 
sands at work for us are now making from $100 to $300 per 
month, and thousands more can do it. The business is in 
introducing our publications in your own and other towns. 
With Mark TWAIN’s or JosH BILLiInGs's new works, with 
“My OPINIONS AND BETsEY BoBBET’s,” and with many 
others out of our list, you. can secure a fine income easily. 
Write us for information, We send it full and free. Address 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn. 





“ 99 A new book on the art of 
« Writing by Sound; a com- 
plete system of Phonetic Short Hand—the shortest, most simple, 
easy, and prehensive, bling any one, in a short time, to report 
trials, speeches, sermons, &c. The Lord's Prayer is written with 
forty-nine strokes of the pen, and 140 words perminute. The unem- 
ployed should learn this art. Price, by mail, 50Cts. Agents wanted, 
Address T. W. EVANS & CO., 139 S. Seventh Street, Phila., Pa, 








GENTS WANTED, everywhere, for . 


The Home of 


od’s People. 
f the most sin ly attractive, valuable and 
eee works ever aeet'd Every family needs and 
willhaveit, Ithas proveditself to be the best ayin 
boek extant,and any energetic male or female Agent can make 
OO a yéar, taking ordersforit. Our circulars (sent free) 
ot give you our exceedingly liberal terme, full icu lars, ene 
dorsements, &c. Old Agents, or any one desiring a lucrative 


usiness, alld lito writeusatonce, Addr 
. sereaairage DUSIIN, GILMAN & CO., Conn. 


The Best Work Ever Issued for Farmers, 
Carpenters, and Mechanics, is 


BELL’S 
Carpentry Made Easy. 


It is useful to all who have barns, bridges, and out- 
houses to build, as it treats on the science and art of 
Framing on & new and improved system, with specific 
instructions for building Balloon Frames, Burn Frames, 
Mill Frames, Warehouses, etc. 

Nicholson says of ‘‘ Carpentry”: 

“With an experience of more than twenty-four years 
at carpentering, I may say it is the best work of the kind 
I have ever had the d fortune to meet with, as it gives 
more information for the amount of money, either to 
Master Workman or Journeyman, the principles being 
so different from other works of the kind, yet so plain 
that any apprentice should be able to comprehend them 
in a short time. JOHN J. NICHOLSON.” 

Another Carpenter says: ‘‘It.is just the book for a 
young beginner.” 


PRICE, $5.00, Prepaid. 
HOWARD CHALLEN, Publisher, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book. 


VER HALF A MILLION COPIES SOLD. This book is 
O the most full and complete book of its kind ever pub- 
lished. It gives correct measurement of all kinds of lumber, 
logs, plank, cubical contents of square and round timber, 
stave and heading bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity 
of cisterns, cord-wood tables, interest, etc., and has become 
the Standard Book throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

Be sure ana get the New Edition, with Doyle's Table. 
Ask your bookseller for it. or I will send one for $5 cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 


MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Wonderful! Curious! Amusing! 

25 cents a package; 5 assorted packages $1; one dozen 
assorted. packages $2. Sent to any address, postage paid, on 
receipt of price. Address 

PUZZLE COMPANY, 15% Broadway, New York. 
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WATERS’ Now Scale PIANO 
ow ca 

have great power anda “ap A aoe 

with all modern improve and are the 

BEST PIANOS E. These sand 

Pianos are warranted for 6 years. PRICES 

EXTREMELY LOW for cash or part eash, 

and balance in monthly or q rly pays 

ments.Second-hand instruments en 

inexchange. AGENTS WANTED weve 

Giuematacs nuke inser Ons seat 

scoun ‘inisters, 
ec, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, 
= HORACE WATERS & SON. 
481 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box ° 


THE PATENT 





ARION 


PIANO-FORTE 


Excels all others in Tone and Durability, 
and in Elegance of Finish they 


are Unsurpassed, 


These Pianos are used exclusively in the New York Con- 
servatory of Music, and are recommended by the Profession 
and the Press throughout the United States, 

Before a write for Illustrated Pamphlet, and 
mention the Agriculturist, 

ARION PIANO-FORTE CO., 


No. 5 East 14th Strect, New York City. 


with Privilege of Purchase. We Rent 
elegant jirst-class Pianos at very mod- 
erate rates, und allow the Rent to pay 

‘or the instrument. By our new 


rental system a person can have from 
or en Two to Seven Years to pay for & 
Piano. Any responsible person wish- 


Sing a ass n '° 
ments should send stam for our new Illustrated Catalogue 
with full particulars. Address 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE SABBATH. . 
Greatest and Latest of .Church Choir Books. 
For all denominations. $13.50 a doz. Sample copy, $1.25, 

LARKE’S NEW METHOD ' FOR THE 
PIANO-FORTE. Tut BEST of IxstrRuc- 


TIon Booxs. Hasthe endorsement of all 
teachers who have examined it.. Sent by muil, $3.75, 


paps SES ae 
‘HE GREAT MusicaL MONTHLY ts) 
new music—and NINE pages:of musieal matter in 
each number. Sample , 10 ets. ion, 
cluding beautiful CaRomo, $1.00 per year. 


LER & WALKERS MUSICAL ALMANAC, 
Sent free to any address. 











ETZE’S SCHOOL FOR THE ORGAN. 
“THe UNRIVALLED Instructor.” The best 
work for teachers and pupils. © ~ 

Sent by Maii, price, $2.50. 


Lee & Walker, °76,fhespmt St. 
SONGS if GRACE GLORY 


The very best Sunday-School Song Book. By 
W. F. SHERWIN and 8. J. VAIL. 160 Pages 
Splendid H Choice Music, Tinted Paper, 
Superior Binding. Price in Boards, 35c.; $30 
per 100. A Specimen Copy in Paper Cover mail- 
ed for Twenty-five Cents. 


tn mphlet form, 
Six New Songs sunpay-scHOOL ‘ine 
NIVERSARIES, /from “SONGS of GRACE and 
GLORY.” Price $2 per 100. 8 copy y 
the Anniversa: Sona, ond Cane le Ay olga 
Book, mailed cent stamp. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 


’ 
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481 Broadway, New York. P. ©. Box 6567. 
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SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS. 
Published by ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


THE HORSE. 
FRANK FORESTER’S 


HORSE OF AMERICA. 





By HENRY WM. HERBERT. 
Revised, corrected, enlarged, and continued to 1871, 
By 8. D. and B. G. Bruce. 

Always an ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD, and now 
the most CompLete and AUTHENTIC Work on the 
HORSE. With steel-engraved portraits of Thirty 
of the most famous 

REPRESENTATIVE HORSES, 
including pedigrees, histories, and performances. 
Two superb royal octavo volumes of upward of 1300 pages. 


Post-Paid, Ten Dollars. 





WALLACE’S 


American Trotting Register. 


CONTAINING ALL THAT IS KNOWN OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF TROTTING HORSES, 


their ancestors and descendants, with a record of 
All published performances in which a mile 
was trotted or paced in 2.40 or less, 


from the earliest dates until the close of 1868, and 
a full record of the performances of 1869 and 1870. 


Giving complete Summaries of over 6,000 Contests. 


With an Inrropuctory Essay on the true 
origin of the American Trotter. Andaset of Rules 
for the government of all trials of speed. By J. 
H. WALLACE, compiler of Wallace’s American 
Stud-Book. Royal octavo. 


Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 


Vou. One. Berna A COMPILATION OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF AMERICAN AND IM- 
PORTED BLOOD HORSES, 


from the earliest rds, with an APPENDIX of all 
named animals without’ extended Pedigrees prior 
to the year 1840. And a SurPLEemen, containing a 
history of all Horses and Mares that have trotted 
in public from the earliest trotting races until the 
close of 1866. By J. H. WALLACE. Royal octavo 
of over 1000 pages elegantly bound in extra cloth, 
beveled boards, and splendidly illustrated. 
Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


Horse Portraiture. — Breepive, 
~ Rearine, and Tramine Trorrers. Prepara- 
~ tions for Races, Management in the Stable, on 
_ the Track, Horse Life, etc, By Joszrn Carn 


FIELD SPORTS. 





Frank Forester's Field Sports. 


Embracing the Game of North America, Upland Shoot- 
ing, Bay Shooting, Wild Sporting of the Wilderness, 
Forest, Prairie, and Mountain Sports, Bear Hunting, 
Turkey Shooting, etc. 13th edition, revised and illus- 
trated. Two post octavo volumes. Post-paid, $6.00. 


’ . es 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 
100 cneravings. Embracing a full illustrated description 
of the Game Fish of North America; Trout and Salmon 
pwning: Shoal Water and Deep Sea Fishing; Lake and 
River Fishing ; Trolling, Fly Fishing, etc. 13th edition. 
One post octavo volume, Past-paid, $3.50. 


9 
Frank Forester’s Complete Manual. 

For Young Sportsmen, of Fowling, Fishing, and Field 
Sports. With directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, 
and the Rod. ArtofShootingon the Wing. The Break- 
ing, Management, and Hunting of the Dog. The vari- 
eties and habits of Game. River, Lake, and Sea Fishing. 
Post octayo. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Frank Forester’s American Game in its 
SEASONS, Fully Illustrated and Described. New edi- 
tion, post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dog. 
By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Forester, Containing full instructions in all 
that relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kennel- 
ing, and Conditioning of Dogs, with valuable recipes for 
the treatment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo. 
Post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dead Shot: 


Or, Sportsm an’s Complete Guide; a Treatise on the use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in 
the Art of Shooting Game of all kinds. By Marksman. 
Post-paid, $1.75. 


The Crack Shot: 


Or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide; being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full de- 
scription of the latest improved breech-loading weapons ; 
rules and regulations for Target Practice, and directions 
for Hunting Game. By Edward C. Barber. Post-paid,$1.75. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle. 


Nearly any practical articles on subjects connected with 
Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting, etc. Post-paid, $1. 





Practical Trout Culture. 


By J. H. Slack, M. D., Commissioner of Fisheries, New 
Jersey. a illustrated and descr ibing thoroughly all 
$i) is requisite to successful Trout Culture, Post-paid, 


AGRICULTURE. 


J Ld [ 
Woodward’s Graperies and Horticultural 
BUILDINGS. Designs and Plans of Hot-beds, Cold Pit 
Propagating Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Col 
Graperies, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Orchard Houses, 
etc., with the various modes of Ventilating and Heating. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm, 
AND BARN-YARD. Embracing the Cultivation of 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, all Field Crops, Details of 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New and 
Revised Edition. One yolume. Post-paid, $1.75. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 

Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical 
Directions for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, 
Fences, Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm_ and Shop 
Tools, and performing Farm Operations. Fully Illus- 
trated. Post-paid, $1.7. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 

Vol. II. How to Make Farming Pare with full Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm Implements, Stock, 
end. 5 Planting, Harvesting, etc. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.75. 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 


Ihe Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture 
oO rican Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees. 

For Planting Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries. Private 
Grounds, and Avenues. Fully Illustrated and described. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 

rhe Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
ria gee Timber, and for Profit. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.50. 


A Man of Honor. 


- By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, 
Finely Illustrated, 


__ 


The publishers take pleasure in commending this ag 
one of the most charming stories that has been Presented 
to the American people. Mr. Eggleston has given to it, 
with rare fidelity, the local coloring of the part of the 
country where its scenes are laid. It isa realistic story 
of life in the Old Dominion. Its people are ladies ang 
gentlemen. Robert Pagebrook, the ‘Man of Honor,” jg 
every inch a man, and his sayings and doings at once at- 
tract and hold the reader’s attentive interest, ], isa 
love-story, too, and has the merit, which is not as com. 
mon as itmight be nowadays, of ending tothe reader's 
entire satisfaction. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


A capital picture of Life in Old Virginia before the war ig 
to be found in Mr. George Cary Eggleston’s “A Man of 
Honor.” Virginian hospitality, Virginian cousinship, Vir. 
ginian housekeeping, are portrayed in accurate and attract. 
ive colors. It isa life which the author has himself known 
and loved, and he writes of it with a warmth that comes 
from the heart.—W. Y. Evening Post. 


Really readable in the most refreshing sense of the term— 
a story of the most amusing and attractive interest.—sz, 
Louis Times. 


It is written in an off-hand manner, and is bright and 
amusing.— Worcester, Blass., Spy. 


With Virginian life as a specialty, Mr. Eggleston has drawn 
a simple, straightforward, truthful, and withal, artistic pic- 
ture of Southern society. It is sketchy, perhaps too much 
80, but the sketches are all vigorous and show the hand of a 
practiced artist. In forming the characters of his book it is 
evident that Mr. Eggleston has drawn oftener on his memory 
than on his imagination; that he has lived among the people 
whom he describes, has heard them talk, and seen them 
under all the moods of ordinary life.—Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser. 





CONTENTS. 


Chapter 1. Mr. Pagebrook gets up and calls an Ancient 
Lawgiver.—2. Mr. Pagebrook is Invited to Break- 
fast.—3. Mr. Pagebrook Eats his Breakfast.—4. Mr. 
Pagebrook Learns Something about the Customs of 
the Country.—5. Mr. Pagebrook Makes some Acquain- 
tances.—6. Mr. Pagebrook Makes a Good Impression. 
—7. Mr. Pagebrook Learns Several. Things--8. Miss 
Sudie Makes an Apt Quotation.—9. Mr. Pagebrook Meets 
an Acquaintance.—10, Chiefly Concerning “ Foggy.”’— 
11. Mr. Pagebrook Rides.—12. Mr. Pagebrook Dines 
with his Cousin Sarah Ann.—d3. Concerning the Rivu- 
lets of Blue Blood.—14. Mr. Pagebrook Manages to 
be in at the Death—15. Some very Unreasonable 
Conduct.—16. What Occurred Next Morning.—17. In 
which Mr. Pagebrook Bids his Friends Good-by.—18. 
Mr. Pagebrook Goes to Work.—19. A Short Chapter, 
not very Interesting, perhaps, but of some Importance 
in the Story, as the Reader will probably Discover after 
awhile.—20. Cousin Sarah Ann Takes Robert's Part. 
—21. Miss Barksdale Expresses some Opinions.—22. 
Mr. Sharp Does his Duty.—23. Mr. Pagebrook Takes 
a Lesson in the Law.—24. Mr. Pagebrook Cuts Himself 
Loose from. the Past and Plans a Future.—25. In which 
Miss Sudie Acts very Unreasonably.— 26. In which Miss 
Sudie adopts the Socratic Method.—27. Mr. Pagebrook 
Accepts an Invitation to Lunch and Another Invitation. 
28. Major Pagebrook Asserts Himself.—29. Mr. Barksdale 
the Younger goes upon a Journey.—30. The Younger 
Mr. Barksdale Asks to be Put upon his Oath.—31. Mr. 
William Barksdale Explains.—32. Which is also the 
Last. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Br M. Wootr. 


“Now I’ve Got You” (Frontispiece).—Mr. Robert 
Pagebrook was “ Blue.”—‘ I Fall at Once into a Chronic 
State of Washing up Things.”—‘ Foggy.”’--Cousin 
Sarah Ann.—The Rivulets of Blue Blood.—Miss Sudie 
Declares Herself ‘ so Glad." —‘‘ Let Him Serve it at Once, 
Then.’’— Very Well, Then.”—‘I’m as Proud and as 
Glad as a Boy with Red Morocco Tops to his Boots.” 


PRICE, POST-PAID ............--eseceeee $1.25 


ORANE JUDD COMPANY, 








‘Bmersox: Post octavo. Post-paid, $3.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


245 BrOapway, New Yorks. 
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DON’T FAIL 


TO HAVE A LIBRARY. 


GOOD BOOKS 
For Farmers’ Libraries. 


In response to a request made of one whose thorough and 
practical knowledge on all matters pertaining to the Farm, 
Garden, and Household is so fully conceded that his opin- 
ions could not fail to secure attention and command respect 
were we permitted to give his name, we have received the 
following as his judgment concerning some of the works on 


Mysteries of Bee- 
Keeping. 

By M. QuinBy. Price $1.50. 
Practical Poultry- 
Keeper. 

By L. Wriaut. Price $2.00. 
The Pig. 

By JosEPH HagRRIs. 
Price $1.50. 


By Gro. E. WaRInG, JR. 
Price $1.50, 


Dairy Husbandry. 


By X. A. WILLARD. 


Bees, Poultry, and Pigs 
are often made subjects of 
especial care by small far- 
mers, and separate treatises 
on these are more likely ta 
be asked for in a library 
like this than those upon 
the larger animals. Each 
of these is the best in its 
line. 





Draining for Profit. 


So in farm operations, 
those of Draining and Dai- 
rying, especially the factory 
system, are not likely to be 
treated sufficiently in detail 
in general works. 





our Catalogue of Books for Farmers, 


Any of these Books will be 


address in the United States or Territories, on receipt of the 
price, by Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, New York. 





For a Farmer’s Library. 


How Crops Grow, 
(price $2.00), and 


How Crops Feed, 
(price $2.00.) 
By Prof. Sam's W. JOHNSON. 


Farm Implements 
and Machinery. 
By Joun J. THomas. 
Price $1.50. 


The New American 
Farm Book. 
By R.L, and L, F. ALLEN, 
Price $2.50. 


American Weeds and 
Useful Plants. 
By Dr. Wm. DARLINGTON. 
Price $1.75. 


Country and Suburb- 
an Homes. 
By D. T. ATwoop. 
Price $1.50. 


The Fruit Garden. 


By P. Barry. Price $2.50. 


Gardening for Profit. 
By Peter HENDERSON. 
Price $1.50. 


Gardening for the 
South. 
By Ws. N. Wuarre. 
Price $2.00. 


The New Book of 
Flowers, 
By Joszrn Brecr. 


forwarded, post-paid, to any 


If I could have but two 
books in such a library it 
would be these, as I con- 
sider them the most import- 
ant contributions to agri- 
cultural literature of mod- 
ern times. They contain 
all of vegetable physiology 
and agricultural chemistry 
that any except special stu- 
dents need, and nowhere is 
there so much of agricul- 
ture condensed in so small 
aspace. As works of refer- 
ence they are indispensable. 


Most farming opcrations 
are accomplished, by force, 
applied through imple- 
ments and machines, and a 
farmer should understand 
mechanics, at least suffi- 
kciently to apply force most 
economically. In this work 
the fundamental principles 
are clearly taught, and their 
application illustrated. 


This is the best American 
work upon general farm 
management. It treats of 
the leading crops, build- 
ings, draining, etc., and in- 
cludes sufficient about ani- 
mals of different kinds to 
meet the wants of most 
farmers. 


For the farmer who 
wishes to know something 
about the weeds upon his 
farm, as well as useful cul. 
tivated and wild plants, 
this will answer better than 
a general treatise on botany. 


Such alfbrary should have 
some work on domestic ar- 
chitecture. Most works 
upon the subject are costly 
on account of the designs. 
This is one of the best 
works, at a moderate price, 
and contains, with other 
matter, the method of build- 
ing with concrete. 


After the farm crops, fruit 
is of the most importance. 
No work covers the whole 
subject so completely as 
this, 


Farms near cities often 
make more from garden 
crops than from farm crops. 
This is the best work on 
market gardening, and will 
serve for the family garden 
also. 


An excellent garden book, 
and in the libraries for 
Southern farmers might be 
substituted for Hender- 
son’s, but it would be well 
to have both. 


I do not know of any 
book upon out-door flower 
gardening that on the 
whole is so good as this. 
Its teachings are sound, and 





Price $3.00. 


As all the other works are 

matters of fact, it may be 

j : well to have a little pleas- 

Tim Bunker Papers. antry. This conveys much 

sound teaching on rural 

Price $1.0. economy in a quaint style, 

and it is sometimes policy 
to sugar-coat your pill. 


Books for a Larger Library. 


Besides all the works in the foregoing list, I would add 
the following: 
American Cattle. L. F. AttEn. $2.50. 
Randalls Sheep Husbandry. $1.50. 
Hints to Horse Keepers, H. W. Herbert. $1.75. 
American Cattle Doctor. G. H. Dapp. $1.50. 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. 
Dr. Harris. $4.00. 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. 
Downing. $5.00. 
Cranberry Culture. J. J. Wuire. $1.25. 
Grape Culturist. A. S. Furrter. $1.50. (For the 
West would substitute Husman’s Grapes and Wine. 
$1.50.) 
Grasses and Forage Plants. 
Cc. L. Fur. $2.50. 


Forest Trees. Artuur Bryant. $1.50. 
Landscape Gardening. Kemp. $2.50. 


Hops. 40 cts. Flax. 50 cts. Tobacco. 25 cts. 
Onion. cts. Essays. 


Boussingault’s Rural Economy. $1.60. 
Play and Profit in My Garden. Ror. $1.50. 
Window Gardening. Wituiams. $1.50. 





Books for a Still Larger Library. 


In addition to those mentioned in the other two lists, I 
would name the following. 


Animals and Plants under Domestica- 
tion. 2 vols. Cuas. Darwin. $6. (This not suggest- 
ed for its doctrine, but as a useful work of reference.) 


Hussey’s National Cottage Architecture, $6. 
Landscape Gardening. Downine. $6.50. 
The Vegetables of America, F. Burr. $5. 
The Book of Evergreens, J. Hoorzs. $3. 
Trout Cukure. Dr. Suack. $1.50. 

Farm Gardening & Seed Growing. Bnr11. $1. 
The Dog. Dtyxks, MarHew & Hutcuinson. $3. 
Young Sportsman’s Manual. Forrester. $3. 
Hunter and Trapper. H. Trraser. $1. 
The Market Assistant, DEvor. $2.50. 
Hedges and Evergreens. Warvrr. $1.50. 
Pear Culture. P. T. Qumn. $1. 

Money in the Garden. Quinn. $1.50. 

How Plants Grow. Gray. $1.2. 

How Plants Behave. Gray. 75 cts. 
Illustrated Horse Doctor. Marnew. $3. 
Peach Culture. Futon. $1.50. 

Barns, Out-Buildings & Fences. Harney. $6. 
Cottages and Farm Houses, Woopwarp. $1.50. 
Country Homes, Woopwarp. $1.50. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Newly Revised and En- 
larged Edition. 


Practical 
Floriculture. 


A Guide to the Successful Propagation and 
Cultivation of Florists’ Plants. 


By PETER HENDERSON, 
. Author of “Gardening for Profit.” 


Beautifully Mustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


In this work, which has every where become so deservedly 
popular, not only is the whole “ art and. mystery ” of propa- 
gation explained, but the reader is taught how to plant and 
grow the plants after they have been propagated. The work 
is not one for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s 
wants are constantly kept in mind, and we have a very com- 
plete treatise on the cultivation of flowers under glass, or 
in the open air, suited to those who grow flowers for plea- 
sure as well as those who make them a matter of trade. 
The work is characterized by the same radical common 
sense that marked the author’s “Gardening for Profit,” and 
it holds a high place in the estimation of lovers of 
floriculture. The new edition has been thoroughly revised 
by the author, and much enlarged by the addition of valu- 
able matter. 

The following are a few of the subjects embraced in the 
latest edition: 

Laying out Flower Garden and Lawn; Designs for 
Grounds and for Greenhouses; Soils for Potting; Cold 
Frames; Hot-Beds; Greenhouses Attached to Dwellings; 
Modes of “Heating; Propagation of Plants by Seeds and by 
Cuttings; Culture of the Rose and Tuberose; Growing of 
Winter-flowering Plants; Construction of Bouquets, Baskets, 
etc.; Parlor and Window-Gardening: Wardian-Cases and 
Ferneries; Insects; ‘What Flowers Grow in the Shade; 
Culture of Grape-Vines under Glass; The Profits of Flori- 
cultare; How to Become a Florist, etc., etc. 


—_—_—_— 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


Book of Poultry, 


With Practical Schedules for Judg- 
ing, Constructed from Actual 
Analysis of the Best Mod- 
ern Decisions. 


By LEWIS WRICHT, 


Author of “The Practical Poultry Keeper, The 
Brahma Foul,” ete 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 


Fifty Colored Portraits of Prize Birds, 
Painted from Life by J. W. Ludlow. 


CONTENTS. 
CHAP. CuHap. 
a and Accommo- | 19.—Brahmas. 


atio’ 20.—Malays. 
2.—The Selection of Stock. * | 21.-Game. 
3.—Feeding and_ General | 2a Bae: oe, 
F —— of _— i _—- 
- and Incubation. —! rghs. 
5.—A ore mateninn. 25.—Polish’ Fow!ls. 











6.—The anagemen of | 26—French Breeds of Poul- 
chicken: try. 

7.—Fattening = and Killing. | 27.—American Breeds of 

8--Poultry as National Poultry. 





23.—U Unclassed Varieties of 


Food. 
9.—The Utility of ‘* Fancy 

Points.” 29.—Ban pies ( (Except Game). 
10.—Commencing a Strain. 30.—Gam tams. 
11.—Mating Stock for Breed- 31—-Wild ; Breeds of Poul 
ng Prize Birds. Origin of the Domestic 
12.—-Rearing, Care, and Exhi- Fowl. 

bition of Prize Poultry. | 32.—The Guinea Fowl. 

13.—Shows and Judging. 33.—The Turk 




















14.—Buying, Selling, and | $4.—The Pea Fowl. 
xpo! fs —Ducks. 
Ben emies in the Yard. 36.—Geese. 
seases of Poultry. 37.—Swans. 
it "—Technical Terms. 88.—Possible Additions to 
18.—Cochins. the Poultry Yard. 


Price, Postpaid - - -. -* $1500 
Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt ot 


price by oe 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 














Price $1.75. 


style pleasing. 





245 Broapway, NEw YORK. 


245 Broapway, New YorE. 
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This is a fair representative view of Valley, Rolling Prairie, and Timber Lands for over sixty miles in Gage, Salina, Seward, and Butler Counties, in Nebraska. 


IF YOU 


YOO SHOULD BUY OF THE 


BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD CO. 


BECAUSE—Their prices are low, ranging for the best land from Three to Ten Dollars per acre. 

BECAUSE—WNo payments are required of the purchaser for four years, except interest at six per cent. 

BECAUSE—After the fourth year only one seventh of the principal is payable annually till the whole is paid, 

BECAUSE-—Yovu are not required to go into a wilderness, these being well-settled States, the population of which is rapidly increasing. 

BECAUSE-—The mildness of the climate and fertility of the soil is such that the settler can pay for his farm from the products raised upon it long before the time when the principal 


becomes due. 
BECAUSE —Failure of crops from drouth is unknown. 


BECAUSE—Large allowances are made upon fare and freight, thus giving low rates on both to purchasers of this Company’s lands. 


AND YOU SHOULD BUY THIS YEAR. 


BECAUSE —Purchasers o1 our lands in Nebraska during 1874 who cultivate one-half their land within two years from their purchase are allowed a reduction of twenty per cent on its 
price. LARGE DISCOUNTS also, FOR CASH, within One, Two, or Five Years. 
fa Send for Circulars, with full information on all points, to 








ausscis eicwAnesad? 


DOANE COLLEGE, IN SOUTH PART OF CRETE, NEB. 


WANT A FARM OR HOME, 


IN IOWA OR NEBRASKA.! 


CEO. S. HARRIS, Land Commissioner, 


At Lincoln, Nebraske, for land in Nebraska. At Burlington, Iowa. for land in Iowa. 





Or to W. D. COWLES, General Agent, 317 Broadway, New York. JAS. R. WOOD, General Agent, 59 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
TIIE PALMER 8a 3g See 
t & \Y.2 nos * 
Combination Attachment | 222%23 ce2 
For Sewing Machines ge eSs8 g- 33 
Recetved GRAND PRIzE MEDAL at the American E wsssal = s B 
Inatita Fair: New York, 1873. New Jersey State Fair, a snag F 3 


Western New York Fair, 1873 


PALMER ATTACHMENT 
Hens Te Patio BIAS OR ALMER, ATTACHMENT 


Binds jena he or CUT \TTACHMENT 


ACHMENT 

Gathers Tiina Hetty TO A BAND AT SAME 

Cords din bands ant ee ATTACHMENT 
ae 


id places a 
Lors into the gather- 


t the 1 same time sEWING ON 
Cord Welt; rise tte a 


FRENCH 
tia Gly ees sean WITHOUT BASTING. Makes 
val AS Se oe KINDS of 
Milliners’ and Dressmakers’ Fold in One and 


also in Two Oolors, 

The Palmer Attachment combines all the prina- 
pal attachments in use, amounting, when sold, to from 
$15 to $20. Dressmakers can save its entire cost in one 
day, and to all having a Sewing Machine it is invaluable. 
Save Your Money and buy the most useful and popular 
selling article ever offered to the public. 


A limited number for sale of the above excellent ats. 


tachments, adapted to the “ Singers,” “ Willcox & Gibbs,” 
“Weed,” and “Domestic” machines. Regular price 


‘$4.00, Gent by mail, post-paid, with full directions for 


use, for $2.50 each. Address 


Jd. E. JEWETT, 
245 Broadway, New York. 
Rerer To Onance Jupp Company. 











EVERY BADY SHOULD BAVEH A GET OF 


GOODRICH'S 2%; HEMMERS 
TEMPERED 
Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on cn of Price, 


cotehamsusrerpmesitart) HG, GOODRICH, (22s ea MEns tk 


mentee ae The Goodrich Tuck DMarkez. 


GD FLORENCE GD 

FLORENCE contested MACHINE co. 
against the inger, ré 

$ gud Grover & 5 ae 0,000, ‘veaoe over 


Is fat the 
Supreme me of th thet United States 
io oar at & of the FE FLORENCE, which alone has 3 
Broken the ne Seveepory of High Prices. 


THE NEW FI FLORENCE 
Ze the ONLY machine that sews back- 


















ANTED—Agents—$75 to $350 


per month, everywhere, male and female, to in- 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid, and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed and war- 
ranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautifal, 
or more elastic seam than ours. Address SECOMB & CO., 
Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, Pa,; Chicago, 
Til. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 




















ward and forward, or to wight and left. 
sow wiTnplest— Cheapest Best. A MONTH TO AGENTS 
apr tifas ad» “4 ical is ROD aa 
ynistalatetae one Madeoserncscceess a4 ‘—s + ractical, ment Lock Stitch Sewing Machine. 








A dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mase. ; 
AGENTS wanted—Male or female | New York City; Pittsbu argh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Louis- 


—to sell our Patent Spool Holder, Thread | Ville, Ky.; or st. Louis, 
Cutter, and Needle Threader combined. 



















Just out. Sample box of two styles, by mail, 
25 cts. Also other novelties, Send for circu- TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME. 60 pp. 
lars. Address PLuMB & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. H O W Book free. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 
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HOOSIER 
SCHOOL-MASTER. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


Finely Illustrated, with {2 Full-Page 
Engravings, and Numerous Other 
Cuts. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


It is full of quaint humor, a tender pathos, and vivid de- 
scriptions.—New York Standard. 

The “events” are stirring and dramatic, and the style is 
quiet, impersonal, and almost epigrammatic in its ability to 
lay bare an entire situation or character in a sentence or 
phrase.—Brookiyn Daily Eagle. 

It is at once quaint and truthful, and illustrated as it is by 
masterly cuts, it should be one of the most popular 
books.— Christian Standard (Cincinnati). 

For realistic conception and life-like delineation of char- 
acter, it is not excelled by any American story.—Methodist. 

Some passages in it, for life-like delineation and the sim- 
ple, artless beauty which constitute the highest perfection 
of story-writing, are equal to some of the very best passages 
in Dickens.—Religious Telescope. 


PRICE, POST-PAID..... wig's balepspiale- ions <deeeee 


The End of the World. 


A LOVE STORY. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Author of “The Hoosier School-Master.” 
WITH 


Thirty-two Fine Illustrations. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


The personages who figure in this story are, with one 
exception, countr people—such men and women as 
Wordsworth loved to study. It isnot every man, what- 
ever may be his talents, that can safely enter this sphere 
of literary labor. To be successful in it, he must possess 
exceptional qualities; but for those who know how to 
find it, here there is gold of the purest, richest kind. In 
such a work, however, there is no convenient place 
where mediocrity can rest; there is nothing but absolute 
failure or absolute success. And Mr. Eggleston has suc- 
ceeded. His power lies in the delineation of character. 
The plot is ingenious and natural, the incidents are man- 
aged with great skill, and there are many descriptive 
passages of singular force and beauty. But the strongest 
impression left on the reader’s mind as he closes the 
volume is that he has been in the company of very inter- 
esting men and women, and has made a number of new 
and valuable acquaintances.— Zhe Albion, New York. 


Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


The Mystery 


Metropolisville, 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of “‘ The Hoosier School-Master,” “ The End 
of the World,” ete. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 
CONTENTS. 


Preface.—Words Beforehand. Chapter 1. The Aut 
the Stage-Coach.—2. The Sod Tavern-3. Land ind Lovee 
4. Albert and Katy.—5, Corner-Lots.—6. Little Katy’s Lover. 
~—i. Catching and Getting Caught.—8. Isabel Marlay.— 
9. Lovers and Lovers.—10. ‘Plausaby, Esq., takes a Fatherly 
Interest.—11, About Several Things.—12. An Adventure— 
13, A Shelter—1l4. The Inhabitant.—15. An Episode.—16. The 
Return.—17. Sawney and his Old Love.—i8. A Collision.— 
19, Standing Guard in Vain.—20. Sawney and Westcott.— 
21. Rowing.—22, Sailing.—23. Sinking.—24. Dragging.—25. 
Alterwards.—%6, The Mystery.—27. ‘The Arrest.—28. The 
Tempter.—29. The Trial.—s80. The Penitentiary.—31. Mr. 
Oe a ‘ Fonteesion-—= jee Mr. Lurton’s 
ourtship.—35. Unbarred.—36. Isabel. — 37. - 
Words Afterwards. ieee. 


ILLUSTRATIONS,—By FRANK BEARD. 


His Unselfish Love found a Melancholy Reco — 
The Superior Being.—Mr, Minorkey and Tine Fat Gentle. 
qan.—t lausaby sells Lots.—‘ By George! He! he! he!”— 
Bre. - lausaby.—The Inhabitant.—A Pinch of Snuff.—Mrs. 
Airth’s the “Mathes ow i in the Face.—“ What on 
Git up ana Foner ne Editor of “The Windmill.”— 


Price Postpaid - - = = -$150 


Hither of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, by the ' 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, ~ 














245 Broapway, New York. 





POULTRY KEEPER. 


A COMPLETE AND STANDARD GUIDE TO THE 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY, 


FOR DOMESTIC USE, THE MARKETS, OR 
EXHIBITION. 


Beautifully Lllustrated. 
By L. WRIGHT. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


This book is a valuable manual for everybody who 
feeds chickens or sells eggs. It suits at once the plain 
poulterer who must make the business pay, and the chick- 
en fancier whose taste is for gay plumage, and strange, 
bright birds. The most valuable portion is the first sec- 
tion, extending through fifty-five pages. These were writ- 
ten with the intention of producing a manual so plain, 
minute, and practical, that any one could, by using it asa 
guide, with no previous experience with poultry, become 
at once successful in producing eggs, young chickens, and 
fat fowls for market. The author has not missed his aim, 
The middle parts of Mr. Wright’s Manual are taken up 
with minute directions for making show fowls for Fairs, 
a nice discussion of the good and bad points of the dif- 
ferent breeds, and a brief sketch of such fancy stock as 
peafowl], pheasants, and water-fowl. Then follows a 
section on artificial hatching, and another, worth special 
attention, on large poultry yards....A study of Mr. 
Wright’s book will convince any farmer's wife that all 
she needs is to give a half hour each day, of intelligent 
and sagacious attention to her poultry, in order to obtain 
from them, not tape, and knitting needles, and buttons, 
and nutmegs merely, but the family supplies of sugar, 
shoes, and cloth. New York Tribune. 


It is the most complete and valuable work on the mat- 
eers of which it treats yet published. It will be found a 
plain and suflicient guide to any one in any circumstances 
likely to occur, and is illustrated with elegant engravings 
of many breeds of fowls. Farmers’ Cabinet, 


This is a reprint, with numerous wood engravings, of 
an English book, the object of which is to convey in 
plain language a great deal of practical information about 
the breeding and management of poultry, whether for 
domestic use, the markets, or exhibition....The book is 
eminently practical, and we recommend it to farmers an¢ 
others interested in breeding and selling poultry. 

Philadelphia Press. 


It is a handsome volume, brought out in the best style, 
and enriched with nearly fifty illustrations. It is evidently 
the fruit of a thorough, practical experience and knowl- 
edge of fowls, and will be found a plain and sufficient 
guide in all the practical details of poultry management 
as a profitable business, United Presbyterian. 


The subject is treated fully and ably by an experienced 
hand, and the volume will doubtless find a jarge sale 
among the growing class of poultry fanciers. It is em- 
belfished with numerous illustrative engravings. 

New York Observer. 


The author has called to his aid all who were expen 
enced in the subject whereof he writes, and the conse 
guence is a volume of more than ordinary thoroughness 
and exhaustiveness. Rochester Democrat. 


The book is acomprete and standard gnide to the man- 
agement of poultry for domestic use, the market, and 
for exhibition. Watchman and Reflector. , 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


ORANCE JUDD CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


THE BREECH - LOADER. 


By “‘GLOAN.” 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


CONTENTS, 


Of the Breech-Loading Gun.;How to Load - 
Tone 4 a —— of the prcate: a 
reech-Loading Gun. owder for the B; - 

The Barrels of the Breech-| Loader. aay 
Loader. The New Explosives. 

The Selection of a Breech-|Shot for the Breech-Loader. 
Loader. Wadding for the Breech- 

How Breech-Loaders are ader. 
Made. Concentrators for Breech- 

The Pin and Central Fire 


aders. 

Breech-Loaders. The Breech-LoadingGunCase. 
Metal and Paper Cartridges.|A Model Gun Chest. 
The Fit of the Breech-Loader.|How to Clean a Breech- 
TheLocks ofa Breech-Loader.| Loader. 
To Take a Gun Lock to Pieces.| The Dead Shot. 
Names _ of the Parts of the|How to Aim. 

Gun Locks. The Value of Field Sports. 
To Take Apart and Put To|Game Laws. 

gether a Breech-Luader. Field Philosophy. 


Price, post-paid, Two DoLLaRs. 








Window Gardening. 


By HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 


EDITOR OF THE HORTICULTURIST, AND HORTICULTURAL 
EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK INDEPENDENT. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 





‘There can be no more attractive ornaments about the 
house than beautiful flowers, and Mr. Williams's book tells 
exactly how they may be arranged, and what flowers to 
plant. It isseldom that a book is published on such sub- 


bres 1,—Window Gardening 
—Its Pleasures—Increase in 
Popular Taste — Refining 
Influences. 
hap. 2.—Location and De 
signs for Window Gardens 
Chap. 8.—General Manage 
ment of Window Gardens. 
Chap, 4.—Special Care o1 
Window Gardens, 


Kill them, 


Chap. 6.—Propagation from 
Seeds, Cuttings, etc. 


es, Plant. Stands. 


Greenhouses. 
Chap. 10.—Hanging Baskets. 





rative Purposes. 
Price, post-paid, ° 


jects containing so much practical information. 


—The World (New York). 


CONTENTS: 


Chap. 12.—Climbing Vines, 
Balcony Gardening. 

Chap. 13.—Bulbs. 

Chap. 14.—Ferneries, Wardian 
Cases, Fern Decorations. 

Chap. 15.—The Camellia, 

Chap. 16.—The Rose. 

oy 17.—The Fuchsia, Myr- 


e. 
Chap. 18.—The Heliotrope. 
Chap. 5.—Insects, and how to Chap. 19.—The Geraniute, 
Chap. 20.—The Oleander,Bou- 


vardia. 
Chap. 21.—Verbenas, Petu- 


eee Boxes, Fe $e The Mi 
Heating Cases, etc. hap. 22.—The nonette, 
Chap. 8.—Window Pots, Box Ciherarias. . 


Chap. 28.—Carnations. 
Chap. 9.—Conservatories and | Chap. 24.—Alpine Plants. 


Chap.%.—Miscellaneous 
Plants. 


Chap. 11.—The Ivy for Deco- . 26.— Parlor Decora- 


ions. 
° . ° $1.50 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yorks. 


A Trochar for Cattle- Men. 


In June of 1872 we gave illustrations of ‘a Tro- 
char and Cannula to be used in ringing 
a& bull, and on page 13 (January) and 
page 97 (March) of last year’s volume 
we described the use of. this apparatus 
in relieving hoven in cattle. These ar- 
ticles have brought out a large demand for 
Trochars, and failing to find just the right 
kind among the makers of surgical imple- 
ments, we have induced an establishment 
to undertake thcir mannfacture. We give 
herewith a small engraving of the Trochar. 
* These articles are now in the trade, and 
may be had of most dealers in agricultural 
implements. Those who can not get them 
from dealers can receive them from this office, post-paid, 
for $1.00. : 


Address ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245. BroaDwaYy, NEw YORK. 


A. Copper Bull-Ring, 


2% inches in diameter, of the 
most approved pattern, with 
screw-driver for putting it “to- 
gether, will be sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 











Address 





245 Broapway, New Yorg. 
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CUMMINGS’ 


Architectural 
Details. 


CONTAINING 
387 Designs and 967 Illustrations 


Of the Various Parts Needed in the Oonstruc- 
tion of Buildings, Public and Private, 
both for the City and Country. 


ALSO, PLANS AND ELEVATIONS OF 
Houses, Stores, Cottages, and 
Other Buildings. 


BY 


M. F. CUMMINGS, A.M, Architect, 


Associate Author of ‘‘ Architecture, by Cummings 
& Miller,”’ and “Modern American Archi- 
tecture, by Cummings & Miller.” 


Nearly eight years ago, the author of this work, 
in connection with Mr. C. C. Miller, architect, 
published a work on architectural details, which, 
as soon as it was presented to the architects, car- 
penters, and builders of the country, met with a 
rapid sale; and, judging from the number of edi- 
tions through which it has passed, and the great 
circulation reached, it must have met the approval 
of those most interested in practical architectural 
works, and must have filled, in a measure, a want 
before unsupplied. 

The success of that book has induced the author 
to publish a second one, which is now presented to 
the public, and in it will be found an extensive 
collection of designs illustrating the features 
which go to make up structures such as are 
needed to meet the wants of the American 
people. 

What has been aimed at is this: To presenta 
mass of architectural details, easy of construction, 
pleasing in form, and generally of an inexpensive 
character, and all so designed that a great variety 
of selections may be made from them, which, when 
combined in a building, will produce a harmonious 
whole; and it is believed by the author that this 
work will be found to be of value, and that its 
design is practicable, for there are hundreds of 
towns and villages, in all the States of the Union, 
in which the wants of the people continually de- 
mand the erection of buildings, largely of wood, 
and which in the hands of the builder and work- 
man may be made elegant and pleasing in all their 
features, provided they have at hand a guide suc 
as this book is intended to be. c 


Royal Quarto. Price, post-paid, $10. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 


PEAR CULTURE 


FOR PROFIT. 
By P. T. QUINN, 
PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Contents: 








Chap. I. Varieties. Chap. IX. Varieties to Plant. 
> II. Aspect. vid X. Pruning. 
«III. Preparation of “« XI. Manuring and 
the Soil. Mulching. 


“a IV. Distance Apart “ XIL. Gathering Fruit. 
in Planting. “ XIII. Marketing Pears. 

~ Vv. Dwarfs and “* XIV. Profits, 
Standards. “ XV. Propagation, etc. 

“ — VI. Planting-Time. “ XVI. Practical Sugges- 

“ VII. Planting. tions. 

“ ‘VIII. Nursery Trees. “ XVII. Orchard Record. 


Bey BODE LAID. «cvesevcesccosssevesedveccscsccvccte $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 





JOHN 
ANDROSS. 


REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 


Author of “Life in the Iron Mills,” “Dallas Cal- 
braith,”’ ete., etc. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


The story is of intense interest, and holds the reader from 
its commencement to its close, and gives much food for 
thought regarding the workings of political rings and goy- 
ernment frauds in our large cities.—Post, Salem, Mass. 

The characters and their work are strongly but no doubt 
truthfully drawn. Aside from its literary merit, the book 
deserves credit for calling attention to a crying shame of 
our time.— Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

It will at once enchain the attention of the reader, and 
prove vigorously and ‘skillfully written, by this among 
the foremost noyel writers of America.—Commonwealth, 
Boston, Mass. 

Of a story of Mrs. Davis it is hardly necessary to say that 
it holds the reader’s absorbed attention from beginning to 
end. Though the interest of the plot is very considerable, 
it is subordinate to the higher interest of the description 
and development of character. There is a great deal of 
very life-like painting of people and manners,— Christian 
Union, New York. 

The characters are well drawn, the incidents are full of 
interest, and the plot sustained with consistency and power. 
—Daily Spy, Worcester, Mass. 

We are constantly struck with the out-cropping of the 
one golden thread that holds all her writings together, and 
never fails to shine through the web of whatever plot she 
weaves about it—that singleness of point and moral more 
characteristic of her writings than of any other we know of, 
and which is, broadly stated, a self-sacrificing devotion to 
duty.—Daily Standard, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Her hero is a man entangled by the great Ring of Penn- 
sylvania, who is sent by this corporation to the State Senate 
with a hold of criminality to keep him in hand, who even 
then attempts to break loose and join the party of honesty, 
but is at the crisis brought in check again by the Ring, with 
the still more potent motive of love.... The plot is very 
well wrought, and the denouement is powerfully conceived 
and managed.—New York Evening Mail. 





Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 


PRETTY 
MRS. GASTON, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


BY 


J. ESTEN COOKE, 


Author of “The Virginia Comedians,” “Dr. Van Dyke,” 
* Surry of Hagle’s Nest,” etc. 








NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

The narrative is ever animated, and here and there touch- 
ed with warm, tender, yet natural emotion. — College 
Courant, New Haven, Conn. 

The principal figure of the story, the pretty widow Mrs. 
Gaston, is well drawn and attractive, and the author has 
displayed in the treatment of this character much care and 
ingenuity.—Boston Traveller. 

The style of Mr. Cooke’s writings is smooth and fascinat- 
ing, and whoever commences the perusal of them will never 
regret the undertaking.— Westjfleld News Letter. 

A romance with a most delightful complication of matri- 
monial purposes, as well as having a villain, forger, gambler 
and detective to assist in the action.— Boston Post, 

The plot of the principal story is finely wrought out, full 
of incident, and there is a sort of fascination about the style, 
which claims the attention of the reader until the close.— 
Salem Gazette. 

Avery lively and amusing book.— Country Gentleman. 

The story is written in popular style—a little plot, a little 
mystery, a little love—and is sure to attract a large number 
of readers.—Reading (Pa.) Eagle. 


Price, Post-paid, ... . $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
*245 Broapway, New YORE. 








Beckwith — 
Sewing Machines 


$12 and $20. 


We have offered as a Premium, and also for gale for 
more than a year past, the Beckwith Sewing 
Machine, which has been fully described in previous 
numbers of this paper. We havealready given and sola 
more than one thousand of these machines, and testi. 
monials of satisfaction have come from every quarter, 


We still offer the Beckwith Sewing Ma. 
chine, Improved, price $12. A new and very 
simple braiding-foot has been made, by which a child can 
sew on braid without the least trouble, following any de. 
sired pattern with ease ; also a new arm, spiral spring 
and lever for raising the presser-foot, all of which are 
now set in a position that leaves the needle free to be 
threaded. The joint is much enlarged, and the machine 
is otherwise greatly strengthened and,improved. The 
use of the braider-foot alone will be valued more than 
the cost of the machine. 

Each of these machines is put in a neat, compact 
box, with hemmer and guide, oil-can with oil, thread, 
different-sized needles, etc., with full Printed Directions 
for using. On receipt of $12 we will send one of these 
machines to any address, expressage to be paid by the 
purchaser. 


The Machine as a Premium, 


We will give one of these $12 machines to 
any one who will collect and forward eight 
subscribers for Hearth and Home one year at 
$3 cach; or sixteen subscribers to American 
Agriculturist for one year, at $1.50 each, ex 
pressage on the machine to be paid by the ree 
cipient of it. 


THE BECKWITH PORTABLE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
PRICE $20. 

Enlarged and Improved. Its Weight is 7 Pounds, 


While we continue the offer of the linproved $12 Ma 
chine as heretofore, we now offer the new 








SS 
PORTABLE FAMILY MACHINE, 

price $20,which comprises all the excellencies of the former, 
with many valuable improvements. Its size and power are 
increased, and its capacity thus very much enlarged,without 
impairing its portability. There have been added cam and 
eccentric movement, a balance-wheel, and also an oscillat- 
ing needle-clamp, by which the length of stitch can with the 
greatest ease be changed to the finest shade of variation 
without touching the needle. 

To any onesending us $20, we will send one of the Machines 
(packed in a neat, portable case, with handle to carry it 
easily), expressage to be paid by purchaser. 


The Machine as a Premium. 

We will give one of these $20 Machines to 
any one who will collect and forward to us 
Fifteen Subscribers to Hearth and Home for 
one year at $3 each, or Thirty Subscribers to 
American Agriculturist for one year at $1.50 
each, or One Hundred at $leach, expressage 
on the Machine to be paid by the recipient 
of it. 

=" Almost any lady can readily secure the small 
number of subscribers required to get either the $12 or 
the $20 Machine as described above; or some friend can 
thus obtain it for her as a present. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 








245 Broapway, New YORE. 
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‘DO GOOD 


AND 


MAKE 


MONEY. 


The Publishers of American Ag- 
riculturist and HEARTH AND HOME 
take pleasure in presenting in the 
adjoining Table, their new general 
Premium List: for 1874. The Pre- 
miums which they have offered in 
past years have engaged the atten- 
tion of a very large number of 
persons of all ages and both sexes. 
Many thousands have secured Pre- 
miums, and very many of these, 
who at first had small hopes of 
success, have been themselves as- 
tonished at thé ease with which 
they have raised large clubs and 
secured valuable Premiums. 


Here is pleasant and profitable 
work forall. Any one who wishes 
to do good and make 
money, can do both by going 
to work as here invited by the pub- 
lishers of these two most valuable 
journals, American Agriculturist 
and HeartH AND Home. You 
need only to show specimens of 
the papers, promise the beautiful 
Chromos, which are now ready for 
delivery, according to the publish- 
ers’ offer, and forward your sub- 
TRY If. 


scriptions. 





Explanatory Notes. 
N. B. 


Read and carefully 


Note the following Items: 
(a) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though from one or a dozen 
different Post-offices. But....@) Tell 
us with each name or list of names 
sent, that it is for a premium.... 
(c) Send the names as fast as obtained, 
that the subscribers may begin to re- 
ceive the paper at once. You can have 
any time, from now until July ist, to 
fill up your list....(@) Send the exact 
money with each list of names, so that 
there may be no confusion of money 
accounts....(¢) Old and new gub- 
scribers all count in premium clubs, 
but a portion, at least, should be new 
names; it is partly to get these that 
we offer premiums to canvassers 
(f) Specimen Numbers, ete., will 
be supplied free as needed by 
canvassers, but they should be used 
carefully and economically, and where 
they will ¢e/....(@g) Remit money in 
Checks on New York Banks or Bank- 
ers, payable to orderof Orange Judd 
Company, or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtain- 
able, Register Money Letters, affixing 
stamps both for the postage and re- 
gistry; put in the money and seal the 
‘etter in the presence of the Post- 
master, and take his receipt for it. 
Moncy sent in any of the above ways 
is at our risk; otherwise it is not. 








[In the following table is given the price of each article, and the number of 
subscribers required to get it free, at the regular rates, $1.50 a year for American 
Agriculturist, and $3.00 a year for Hearth and Home; also at theclub rates of $1 and 
i Descrip- 


$2.50; also at the rates of $4a year for both papers together.) 
tion of Premiums sent free to applicants. 


N. B.—In all Premium Clubs for either paper, TWO copies of American 
Agricuiturist (English or German) at $1.50 each, and ONE copy of Hearth and 
Home at $3.00, will count exactly the same. So also two copies of American 
Agriculturist at $1 each, and ome copy of Hearth and Home at $2.50, will 
count exactly the same. In this way Premium Clubs can be made up from the 
2a and Ath columns, or from the 3d and 5th, or wholly from the 6th column. 


(1) (2) (3) 
American) 


Table of Premiums and Terms 
For American Agriculturist, 
and for Hearth and Home, 
for the Vear 1874. 


Open to all—No Competition. 
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00 
25 
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Home (Bound) 00 

lome Una). 
do. do. 00 
at same rate. 
a ( é fio 00) 
Library do. SH8l5 00 
A Library do. 3 £$20 00 
A Library do. 35 B83 00, 
A Library do. S19 $30 00) 
A Library do. 3 5 $35 00) 
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of Good Books. (See Description.)' 
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eS" Leery Premium. article is mew and of the very best manufacture. No 





charge is made for packing or boxing any article in our Premium List. The 
Premiums, Nos. 2 to 8, 27 to 88, 55 to 78, and 81 to 93, 
inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, by mail or express 
(at the Post-office or express office nearest the recipient) to any place in the United 
States or Territories.—The other articles cost the recipient only the Sreight after 


leaving the manufactory of each, by any conveyance desired. Description of 
! Premiums sent free to applicants. 


“UP FOR REPAIRS,” 


A Beautiful, New Picture for Every Subseri- 
ber to the 


American Agriculturis 
FOR 1874. 


An exquisite Oil Painting by the celebrated 
American Painter, Mr. B, F. Reinhart, executed 
expressly forthe American Agriculturist and entitled 


“UP FOR REPAIRS,” 


has been most successfully reproduced in Chromo 
by the well-known firm of Bencke & Scott. It is 
picture of a scene in childhood, which many will 
recognize as what they have themselves witnessed 
or been actors in, and can not fail to please both 
old and wes 

The Publishers will give this beautiful Chromo 


To Every Subscriber 


to this paper for the year 1874 received after this 
date, as detailed below. Itis ready for im- 
mediate delivery at 245 Broadway, 
Free of Charge. 

If to go by mail, 10 cents must be sent to 
eover cost of packing and postage. For 25 
cents it will be Mounted, Varnish- 
ed, Packed, and sent Post-paid. 

WN. B.—The Chromo will be delivered: 

At the Office, Ummounted, Free. 

sg edie, “ Mounted, 15 cents extra, 
Sent by Mail, Ummounted, 10 cents extra. 

“« «4 « "Mounted, 2 cents extra. 

We advise all to have them mounted before leaving 
the office, as in the large quantities we put up we 
are able to mount them for a quarter of the cost of 
doing it singly, and better than it can usually be 


done elsewhere. 

The picture is designed for every subscrib- 
er upon the terms stated above, which please read 
carefully; and on these terms all are alike entitled 
to it, whether their names come singly at $1.50 
each, or in Clubs of Four for $5, or Clubs of Ten at 
$1.20 cach, or in Clubs of Twenty or more at $1 
each. Subscribers in Premium Clubs will also 
thus be entitled to it. 

(tae- N. B.—A few of the beautiful pictures 
entitled ‘‘ MISCHIEF BREWING,’’ which haye been 

iven to so large a number of subscribers, are still 
in stock, and, while any remain, subscribers to the 
American Agriculturist can bave their choice be- 
tween this and the new Chromo “Up FoR RE- 
pairs’; but the choice must be named at time of 
subscribing. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


245 Broapway, New YorRE. 


BEAUTIFYING 
COUNTRY HOMES. 


AN ELEGANT QUARTO VOLUME. 
By J. WEIDENMANN 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $15.00. 


This magnificent work is illustrated not only with numer- 
ous fine wood-engravings, but also with seventeen full-page 
and seven double-page colored lithographs of places already 
improved. It embodies the results of a long practice in 
landscape architecture and rural adornment, and while its 
teachings are in accordance with the received rules of art, 
they are thoroughly practical in their character. It is one 
of the most elegant, and ought to prove one of the most 
useful works ever issued in the country. The work, both in 
its letter-press and colored lithographs, is beautifully printed, 
and it is elegantly bound in beveled boards. 


Hussey’s National Cottage 
Architecture. 


New and Original Designs, Workin 
Scale Drawings, and Details for a 
_ Styles of low-priced Houses, with 
= Specifications and Cost. Just pub- 
— lished. Royal quarto. Post-paid $6. 
WOODWARD’S 1,000 Worxkine Drawines, 
NATIONAL piane, Details, Specifica- 
ARCHITECT. eae na postpaid. 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL } s:x Dotzans, 
STALRBULDER, } pont pala 
MONCKTON’S AL) Six Doxtans, 
CARP. and JOINER. } post-paid. 
i: Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 














Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N.Y. 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam-Engines, 
| Portable, Stationary, and 
Agricultural. 
Hundreds in use in Shops, Print- 
ng Rooms, Mills, Mines, and on 
Farms and Plantations for Grain 
Threshin, Food Cooking for 
Stock,Co ton Ginning, Sawing, etc, 
Circulars sent on application. 


HO! FOR IOWA 


Homes, at $5 and $6 per acre, on long time. Over 1,500,000 
acres Railroad Lands, free from mortgage, for sale by the 
Iowa Railroad Land Co., all on the C. & N. W. & Il. Central 
Railway lines, in the middle region of Western Iowa, the 
richest farming belt in the West. Pure water abundant. No 
fever and ague. Send for a land guide. It costs nothing, 
and gives every needful information, Address 
JOHN B. CALHOUN, 
Land Commissioner, 
90 Randolph Street, Chicago, or Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Lovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 
























Cuts glass bet a dia- 
nd. E = 1d a e 
mo: sbreryeay sho ou! we 4 


Sent — your address on receipt 
of 50 cents and stamp by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY 
229 Washington St, 7 
Boston, - - = Mass. 
Liberal discount made to dealers. 


ae 
STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers. 


No, 91 Jonn St., New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 


BUILDING FELT. 
This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send two 3-cent 
stamps for circular and samples. 
Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 


CARPENTRY 
MADE EASY; 


Or, The Science and Art of Framing, on a new and im- 
proved system. With specific instructions for Building Bal- 
loon Frames, Barn Frames, Mill Frames, Warehouses, 
Church Spires, etc. Comprising also a system of Bridge- 
building, with Bills, Estimates of Cost, and Valuable Tables. 

; by Thirty-eight Plates and near Two Hundred 














By WILLIAM E. BELL, 
AROHITECT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER, 
Price, Post-paid, - - - - $5.00. 

Address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 





JAS. T. ALLEN & CO. 


Have manufactured a large stock of 


RICH AND MEDIUM PRICED 


FURNITURE 


for the spring trade, which is now on exhibition and for 
sale, at wholesale and retail, at their extensive 


WAREROOMS, 
185 & 187 CANAL ST., NEW YORK. 
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IMPORTANT "0 INVENTORS. 


American Agriculturist 


PATENT DEPARTMENT 


In compliance with the request of numerous inven- 
tors, we have organized a 


PATENT DEPARTMENT 
in connection with this office for the transaction of all 
business connected with 


Securing Patents 
in the United States and foreign countries. 
The character for 


Reliability 
which has been maintained by the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIst for more than thérty years will be carefully 
guarded in this as in other departments. 


All Inventors 
desirons of procuring patents at moderate cost are in- 
vited to forward (express prepaid) a mode] of their in- 
vention, with a brief description of its working.. The 
model should not exceed one cubic foot in dimension. 
Upon receipt of model an opinion as to patentability 
will be given free of charge. 


Preliminary Examination 


atthe Patent Office, to determine patenta- 
be bility, will be promptly made for a fee of $5. 


Litigation of Patents. 

The services of the best counsel have been 
secured to prosecute or protect before the 
U. 8. Courts and the Patent Office the claims 
of those intrusting their business to this 
agency. 

Specifications, drawings, engravings, mo- 
dels, and all other appliances furnished at 
moderate prices. 

In all dealings with this Department in- 
ventors may depend upon promptness, fideli- 
ty to their interests, and the best services 
which can be rendered by thorongh experts. 
Por full particulars, address 

4 AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST 

PATENT DEPARTMENT, 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broadway, New York. 


oAzm: 





Agents. 


|, The United States 
Department, and is prepared 


Previous connection with the business 
Apply at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York, 


Life Insurance Company 





Park. 
: > —On if tigation 





to negotiate with gentlemen of business ability 
is not considered necessary. 


JENNIE JUNES 
AMERICAN 


Cookery Book. 


Containing upwards of twelve hundre 
carefully tested recipes; embracing all the = 
dishes, and the best results of modern Science, i 0. 
to a simple and practical form. Also, a chapter a 
valids, for infants, one on Jewish cookery, and a vatiet, 
of miscellaneous recipes of special value to 
keepers generally. 


By Mrs. J. C. CROLY (Jennie Jung 


honse. 





PRICE, POST-PAID, - - - - $1.75, 
Address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BROADWAY, New Yorr, 
ita, 


Tim Bunker Papers: 
YANKEE FARMING. 
By TIMOTHY BUNKER, Esg,, 
OF HOOKERTOWN, CONN. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
By HOPPIN. 


—— 


CONTENTS. 


45.—The Fargeers’ Club, 
46.—On Bad Wate 





1—A Stroke of Economy. 
2.—Ornamental Trees, 
3.—Timothy Bunker, [sq. 47.—Cattle Dise: eae. 

i. iew Me = > etal ry .—On Seed. 

.—Guano in the Hill. .—On Breastworks in 
6.—On Moss Bunkers. 50.—Lightning Rods. bei 
E —Ons heey 51. e ing a Farm. 

—Going to the Fair. 52.—Top-dressing and 
9.—In Tall Clover. Alter rmath, — i 

10.—On Horse Racing. .—Painting Buildings, af 
11.—At the Farmers’ Club. .—The Value of Muck, 
12.—On an Old Saw .—On Family Horses, 
13.—Book La orming in Hooks .—The Horn-ail, 

ertow —A Commentary on Roots,’ 
14. —Pasturing Cattle in Roads, 35: Pere Fruit and Flow: 
15.—The Weaker Brethren. 
16.—Curing a Horse Pon 59. —the Cost of Pride. 
17.—Domesticities at Tim 60.--Swamps Turning Indian, 

Bunker's. 61.—TimBunker in his Garden, 
18.—Takes a Journey. 62,—On Running Astern. 
19.—On Farm Roads. —On Extravagance, 
20.—A New Manure. —The Farmer’s _ Age. 
21.—Losing the Premium. ts -—On Sheep Trap 
22.—A New Enterprise. 66.—Old-Style Honsekee ing. 
23.—Making Tiles, a aa a Wife Com: 
24.—The Cle rey and Farming. table, 
25.—Women Horse Racing. es —Starting a Sugar Mill. 
26.—Beginning Life, 69.—Reasons against Tobacco. 
27.—An Apology for Tim Bun-|7 .—Trip to Washington. 

ker ‘U1.—The SanitaryCommission, 

Raid among the Pickle 

80.—On Raising ous. 


hes. 
73.—Raid — the Pickl 
On Raising Gir sags — 


31. Patc 
2.—A New Case oF the Black|74.—On Strikin Be 
Art. 5.—Visit to Titus Oaks, Ea 
83.—A Rone from Neighbors.|76.—The ts es Fever in 
54.—The Shadtown Parsonage, Hookertow: 
35.—Views of Dress. 77.—On Curing” "Pickles and 
86.—A Rustic Wedding. Eating t 
z Saving a Sixpence. 78.—The Cotton. Fever and 
—On Giving Land a Start, Emigration. 
On Giving Boys a Start. |79.—The — Fever and 
40.—A Tile in the Head. Emigra 
41.—Jake Frink Sold. 80.—The ood Question. 
42—The New York Central/81—On Jim ( 
oy —The Eight. hour Law. 
83.—Base Bali Clu 
—Feeding with Oil-Meal. |84.—The Rise of Real Estate. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - + - «+ £4PRICE $150 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, NEw Yor. 


gasses 





28.—On County Fairs. 
29.—At Home again. 











Every FARMER and STOCK RAISER, and 
EVERYBODY that keeps a HORSE, a COW, 
POULTRY, SHEEP, or SWINE-—whether he 
lives in City, Town, or Country—wants the 


Live Stock Journal. 


Monthly. $1.50 per year. In its 5th Volume. Beautifully — 
illustrated. The best instructor upon every class of Live 
Stock. National—giving equal attention to the Stock Inter- 
ests of every State. Treats, by practical writers, upon the 
Farm, the Dairy, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry. 
Bees, Fish, and t eir diseases. Specimen 10 cents. Address 
‘LIVE STOCK JOURNAL CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


reorganizing its Agency 
to act as 





is now 


JOHN E. DEWITT, Presiéent. 





